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GENERAL  PREFACE 

TO  THE  SECOND  EDITION. 


TO  this  second  edition  of  my  Observa- 
tions on  Insanity,  which  has  been  long  called 
for,  but  by  many  important  engagements 
unavoidably  delayed,  I shall  prefix  a few  re- 
marks, by  way  of  illustration,  or  defence,  or 
improvement,  of  the  first,  d'hese  remarks 
will  be  chiefly  grounded  upon  such  objec- 
tions, or  suggestions,  as  have  occurred  to  me 
in  books,  or  in  private  epistolaiy  correspon- 
dence, or  in  the  ordinary  intercourse,  and 
conversation,  of  society. 

In  one  or  other  of  these  ways,  it  has  been 
suggested,  that  some  of  the  appellations  which 
I have  given  to  the  species  of  insanity,  are 
singular,  and  unscientific ; that  my  arrange- 
ment appears  to  be  complicated,  and  indis- 
tinct, the  species  not  being  sufficiently  discri- 
minated, or  permanent,  but  liable  to  be  con- 
founded together,  and  to  run  into,  and  mix 
with,  each  other : that  I have  been  guided 
by  symptoms,  or  modes  of  derangement,  in 
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distinguishing  them,  instead  of  having  re- 
course to  causes  : that  by  confounding  medi- 
cal and  moral  insanity,  1 have  too  much  en- 
larged the  boundaries  of  the  disorder,  and 
comprehended  within  the  limits  of  mental  de- 
rangement, the  vices  and  follies  common  to 
the  whole  human  race : that  my  arrangement 
is  entirely  founded  upon  a gratuitous  distinc- 
tion between  ideas,  and  notions,  and  on  the 
apparent  varieties  of  them  which  occur  in  in- 
sanity, rather  than  on  the  more  immediate 
nature  of  the  diseases  themselves : that  I 
have  “ described  the  disease  which  almost  all 
physicians  have  agreed  to  call  hypochon- 
driasis, not  only  as  a species  of  ideal  insanity, 
which  I choose  to  call  sensitive;  but  also  as 
a species  of  notional  insanity,  which  I deno- 
minate hypochondriacal;”  and  that  of  sensi- 
tive insanity  I say,  “ that  of  the  patients 
who  labour  under  it,  some  Imagine  them- 
selves to  be  wolves,  others  dogs  ; some  lions, 
cats,  cows,  cuckoos,  nightingales,  earthen- 
vessels,  pipkins,  jars,  tea-pots,  or  the  like,’* 
which  is  in  fact,  it  is  observed,  “ the  true 
character  of  hypochondriasis,  a disorder  w hich 
is  not  elucidated  by  the  place  in  which  I have 
arranged  it.**  . . 
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It  lias  been  said,  how  pliilosophicallj,  or 
■scientijically , I leave  to  the  scientifical  reader 
to  judge,  that  some  of  the  appellations  which 
1 have  given  to  the  species  of  insanity,  are 
not  only  singular,  but  very  unscieiitijic ; and 
that  “ one  might  as  well  pretend  to  distin- 
guish water  from  all  watery  fluids,  by  the 
name  of  aqueous  water,  or  wine  from  all  other 
liquors,  by  calling  it  vinous;  as  to  pretend  to 
distinguish  one  species  of  insanity  from  an- 
other, by  calling  it  maniacal  insanity,  and 
another  by  the  name  oi  phrefiitic  insanity,  or 
a third  by  the  name  of  incoherent:  for, 
surely,  every  maniac  is  phrenitic,  insane,  and 
incoherent,  if  these  terms  are  to  be  taken  in 
the  sense  in  which  they  are  commonly,  and 
properly  received^.” 

The  very  unscientific,  not  to  say  incorrect, 
language  of  this  paragraph,  scarcely  needs  to 
be  pointed  out.  ]f  the  writer  would  have 
given  an  exact  parallel  of  my  mode  of  ar- 
rari2:ement,  he  should  have  considered  fluid 
as  the  genus,  and  should  then  have  enume- 
rated ail  those  substances  which  agree  in  the 
( 

* See  the  Preface  to  “ An  Inquiry  into  the  Nature, 
and  Origin  of  Mental  Derangement,”  &c.  by  Alexan- 
PER  Crichton,  M,  D. 
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common  generic  character,  as  so  many  spe- 
cies of  fluid,  by  the  appellations  of  air,  water, 
wine,  spirit,  oil,  and  the  like,  or  of  aerial, 
watery,  vinous,  spirituous,  or  oily  fluids  ; all 
of  which  would  agree  in  possessing  the  cha- 
facter  of  fluidity,  and  in  coming  under  the 
genus  FLUID,  of  which  they  would  constitute 
legitimate,  and  perfectly  distinct,  species  : in 
like  manner,  as  I have  included  all  the  species 
of  permanent  alienafion  of  mind,  under  the 
common  genus,  which  J,  and  most  other, 
medical  writers,  have  termed  insanity;  and 
have  enumerated  all  those  species  of  disorder 
which  I suppose  to  agree  in  this  one  common 
character  of  permanent  alienation  of  mind,  un- 
der a variety  of  specific  appellations,  derived 
from  the  most  striking,  and  peculiar  charac- 
teristic of  such  alienation  ; the  propriety  of 
which  appellations,  so  derived,  must  be  ob- 
vious to  every  man  of  a scientific  mind,  who 
has  been  conversant  w ith  the  disease  ; as  my 
specific  names,  and  my  mode  of  arrange- 
ment, are,  1 believe,  strictly  logical,  and 
scientific.  Of  the  charge  of  the  complica- 
tion, and  indistinctness  of  my  arrangement, 
and  of  the  instability  of  the  species,  I shall 
speak  in  another  place. 
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The  use  of  arrangement  into  species,  in 
treating  of  a disorder  like  that  which  is  the 
object  of  our  present  inquiry;  of  which, 
though  much  is  known,  much  more  remains 
to  be  discovered ; is  not  so  much  to  teach  a 
system  to  the  pupil,  as  to  advance  science, 
and  to  assist  the  philosopher,  and  practical 
physician,  by  such  a disposition  of  what  is 
known  upon  the  subject,  as  may  place  the 
facts  in  as  luminous  a point  of  view  as  the 
state  of  present  knowledge  may  admit,  and 
may  be  some  sort  of  clue  in  • the  farther  in- 
vestigation of  a disorder,  of  which  so  much 
remains  to  be  cleared  up.  It  is  but  an  or- 
derly distribution  of  known  facts  ; which  may 
be  a guide  in  our  inquiry  after  unknown,  and 
in  a due  research  into  what  may  be  ultimately 
discovered  of  its  entire  nature. 

Of  causes  we  know  too  little  to  make  them 
a foundation  of  the  arrangement  of  diseases  : 
and  particularly  of  proximate  causes ; which 
alone  can  make  us  perfectly  acquainted  with 
their  internal  nature.  When  the  science  of 
causes  shall  be  complete,  we  may  then  make 
them  the  basis  of  our  classification : but  till 
then  we  ought  to  content  ourselves  with  an 
arrangement  according  to  symptoms.  And  as 
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there  is  always  a fixed  relation  between  causes 
and  effects  ; an  exact  arrangement  according 
to  symptoms,  which  we  see,  may  tend  to 
throw  light  upon  their  causes,  which  we  do 
not  see ; and  the  analogy  of  the  symptoms, 
pointing  out  an  analogy  between  the  causes, 
may  lead  to  similar,  and  successful,  methods 
of  cure  in  similar  cases,  how  imperfect  soever 
may  be  our  knowledge  of  the  real,  and  imme- 
diate causes  themselves.  To  this  ground  of 
arrangement,  which  is  as  indispensable  in  me- 
dicine, as  it  is  in  natural  history,  I have 
strictly  confined  myself : and  if  I have  fallen 
far  short  of  perfection,  it  is  but  w hat  I ex- 
pected. Let  others  tread  in  the  same  path, 
and  they  may  have  the  prospect  of  advancing 
farther  than  I have  done.  The  road  is  right; 
and  must  ultimately  lead  to  no  small  success 
in  the  discovery  of  truth,  and  the  establish- 
ment of  science. 

To  them  who  have  objected  to  my  arrange- 
ment, that,  by  confounding  medical  and  mo~- 
ral  insanity,  it  too  much  enlarges  the  boun- 
daries of  the  disorder,  and  comprehends  with- 
in the  limits  of  derangement  the  vices  and  fol- 
lies common  to  the  whole  human  race ; I 
shall  only  observe,  that,  had  they  read  what 
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I iiave  written  upon  imthetic,  and  the  other 
species  of  notional  insaniti/,  with  sufficient 
attention,  they  would  have  perceived  that  my 
definitions  exclude  all  but  really  insane  per- 
sons; that  my  descriptions,  and  specific  cha- 
racters, are  taken  from  cases  of  actual  insa- 
nity; that  every  species  of  notional  insanity 
includes  in  its  definition,  or  character,  the  de- 
finition of  notional  delirium,  and  is  compre- 
hended in  the  general  definition  of  no- 
tional INSANITY,  which  is  given  in  my 
first  volume  in  these  words  * : 

“ Notional  Insanity  is  that  state  o 
mind  in  which  a person  sees,  hears,  or  other- 
wise perceives  external  objects  as  they  real!}" 
exist,  as  objects  of  sense;  yet  conceives  such 
notions  of  the  powers,  properties,  designs, 
state,  destination,  importance,  manner  of  ex- 
istence, or  the  like,  of  things  and  persons,  of 
himself  and  others,  as  appear  obviously,  and 
often  grossly  erroneous,  or  unreasonable,  to 
the  sober  and  judicious  part  of  mankind : it  is 
of  considerable  duration ; is  never  accompa- 
nied with  any  great  degree  of  fever,  and  veiy 
often  with  no  fever  at  all.” 
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^\iien,  therefore,  I describe  fanciful  in^ 
sanity^  as  a species  of  delirium,  displaying  a, 
very  great  activity,  and  vivacity,  of  imagina- 
tion,— I do  not  suppose  every  person  who 
discovers  very  great  activity,  and  vivacity,  of 
imagination,  to  be  insane ; but  such  persons 
only  as  are  obviously  under  delirious  delusion, 
strongly  manifest  insane  activity,  and  plainly 
come  under  the  definition  of  jiotional  insanity. 
AVhen  I say  that  in  waiimsical  insa- 
nity-f-  the  patient  is  possessed  with  absurd ^ 
and  WHIMSICAL  fancies,  aversions,  fears, 
scruples,  and  suspicions,  I do  not  compre- 
hend in  this  character  every  person  who  is 
more  than  ordinarily  whimsical  in  his  fancies, 
aversions,  fears,  scruples,  and  suspicions ; but 
draw  from  cases  of  actual  derangement,  which 
I have  seen,  or  read  of,  those  extraordinary 
instances  of  absurd,  and  whimsical  fancies,  of 
which  no  one  can  dispute  the  insanity.  The 
same  may  be  said  of  my  definition  of  impul- 
sive insanity;]:,  which  is  followed  by  an 
account  of  various  instances  of  those  insane 
impulses  which  constitute  the  species,  and  of 
the  insanity  of  winch  none  can  doubt,  who 


* Page  161. 
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have  ^vltnessed  their  absurdity,  and  extrava- 
gance. So  in  describing  scheming  insa- 
nity’*', I do  not  include  every  extravagant 
schemer  among  the  insane;  but  such  only 
whose  wild  schemes  obviously  arise  from 
insane  notions,  and  are  seen  by  all  but  the 
infatuated  madman,  to  originate  in  the  delu- 
sive dreams  of  notional  delirium.  In  like 
manner,  in  defining  vain,  or  self-impor- 
tant iNSANiTY-f-,  I do  not  consider  va- 
nity,- and  self-importance,  in  themselves,  as 
indicative  of  insanity ; I only  comprehend 
those  persons  in  this  definition  who  are  un- 
doubtedly insane,  and  the  character  of  v/hose 
insanity  is  marked  by  striking  symptoms  of 
obviously  insane  vanity^  and  self-impor'tance. 
The  same  observation  is  applicable  to  my  de- 
finition of  PATHETIC  INSANITY^,  and  of 
its  numerous  varieties.  I do  not  esteem  per- 
sons insane,  merely  because  they  are  under 
the  influence  of  strong,  or  even  habitual  pas- 
sion ; merely  because  they  are  characteristi- 
cally amorous,  or  jealous,  or  avaricious,  or 
misanthropic,  or  the  like : I reckon  such 
persons  vicious,  but  not  insane.  I include 


* Page  lYO.  f Page  171.  1 Page  185. 
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under  the  character  of  pathetic,  insanity  only 
those  cases  of  actual,  and  acknowledged,  de- 
rangement, in  which  some  one  passion  pre- 
dominates, and  of  which  it  forms  the  promi- 
nent and  peculiar  character* 

All  this  must  be  plainly  perceived  by  such 
readers  as  consider  what  I have  said  upon 
each  of  the  species  of  notional  insanity,  with 
that  attention  which  the  difficulty,  and  im- 
portance, of  the  subject  demands. 

My  species,  whether  of  ideals  or  notional 
insanity,  are  not  hypothetical,  but  real ; they 
are  drawn  from  Nature,  and  from  actual  ob- 
servation of  insane  persons.  A few  individual 
instances  may  be  derived  from  books ; but 
the  species  are  founded  upon  the  authority  of 
Nature. 

Indeed  all  the  species,  to  be  real,  must  be 
drawn  from  Nature,  and  must  occasionally 
exist  separately,  and  distinctly;  though  they 
may  be  liable  to  be  combined,  and  compli- 
cated, and  do  not,  like  plants,  preserve  uni- 
formly, and  universally,  their  unmixed  and 
invariable  specific  characters  : and  being  thus 
drawn,  as  those  in  my  book  for  the  most  part 
are,  from  actual  observation,  they  must  ever 
be  valuable,  as  facts,  to  the  philosophical,  and 
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practical,  physician  : and  must  at  least  form 
so  many  interesting  articles  m our  knowledge 
of  insanity,  disposed  in  a methodical,  if  not 
perfect,  arrangement ; which  farther  inquiry, 
and  accumulated  experience,  may  enable  us 
to  fix  in  the  stations  already  allotted  to  them, 
or  to  remove  to  others,  where  they  may  be 
placed  with  more  propriety,  and  associated 
with  other  facts  more  congenial  with  their 
nature. 

And  even  in  our  present  state  of  imperfect 
knowledge,  and  defective  arrangement,  the 
several  species,  as  they  now  stand,  in  these 
Observations^  point  out  such  differences  in 
the  state  of  the  mind  and  body,  as  have 
more  or  less  use  in  practice  : and  whether 
they  be  honoured  with  the  appellation  of 
species,  or  be  degraded  into  varieties,  the 
knowledge  of  them  >ill  be  useful,  as  of  so 
many  forms  which  insanity  may,  and  does 
assume ; and  which  may  indicate  something 
of  its  nature,  when  they  appear,  which  an 
experienced  and  skilful  physician  may  know 
how  to  appreciate^  and  how^  to  turn  to  ad- 
vantage. 

A general  knowledge  of  the  different  states 
of  the  brain,  in  the  different  species  of  insa'- 
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nity,  either  when  they  exist  separately,  or  when 
they  are  variously  complicated,  is  of  much 
importance  ; and  so  much  does  a just  concep- 
' tion  of  its  different  states  in  notional,  and 
idea],  insanity,  contribute  to  this  knowledge, 
as  to  render  the  u^e  of  that  division  of  no  in- 
considerable value  : since  the  method  of  cure 
must  be  more  or  less  varied,  according  to  the 
degrees  of  derangement  under  the  several 
species,  which  point  out  the  varying  degrees 
of  affection  of  the  brain ; in  the  notional,  as 
they  differ  from  each  other,  are  more  or.  less 
simple,  or  as  they  approach  to  ideal ; in  ideal, 
as  the  delirious  ideas  are  more  or  less  active, 
unceasing,  and  intense ; and  in  all,  as  they 
. approach  to,  or  partake  more  or  less  of,  the 
highest,  and  most  violent  species,  phrenitic 
insanity. 

How  much  disposed  the  several  species  of 
insanity  are  to  run  into,  and  mix,  and  blend, 
with  each  other,  I have  expressly,  and  fully, 
noted  in  my  book ; and  if  that  circumstance 
be  considered  as  incompatible  with  the  discri- 
mination of  species,  all  distinction  of  species 
in  this  disorder  must  be  annihilated ; and  as 
I have  allowed  but  of  one  genus,  so  I fear  w e 
must  admit  that  there  is  but  one  species,  of 
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insanity  ; since  whatever  distinction  of  species 
we  adopt,  I suspect  that  we  shall  find  it  dif- 
ficult to  keep  clear  of  this  propensity  to  in- 
termix, and  combine.  I know  of  no  arrange- 
ment which  is  not  objectionable  on  this  ac- 
count. I am  sure  that  mania  furihimda, 
mania  mitis,  and  melancholia,  or  raging  ma- 
nia, mild  mania,  and  melancholy,  the  three 
species  into  which  Dr.  Criciitoim  divides 
insanity,  are  all  commonly  seen  to  run  into 
each  other;  and  I have  observed  in  the  same 
individual  patient,  the  symptoitis  of  each  of 
them  in  the  course  of  a few  days. 

It  has  been  asserted  that  I have  founded 
my  general  division  of  insanity  upon  a gratui- 
tous distinction  between  ideas  and  notions  : 
and  that  while  Locke  had  observed  “ that 
all  our  ideas  are  either  obtained  by  means  of 
our  external  senses,  or  by  reflexion  I have 
chosen  to  confine  the  name  of  ideas  to  the  first 
of  these,  and  to  the  second  to  give  the  name 
of  notions.  Now  I must  confess  that  I think 
that  the  use  of  the  term  idea  in  the  extensive 
sense  in  which  it  is  used  by  the  great  Mr. 
Locke,  is  unphilosophical,  though  sanction- 
ed by  some  eminent  names,  both  among  the 
ancients  and  moderns ; is  of  too  great  a lati- 
tude ; 
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tude  ; and  is  not  consistent  with  his  usual  ac- 
curacy of  discrimination : since  idea  seems, 
strictly  speaking,  to  mean  the  internal  repre- 
sentation, or  mental  perception,  of  an  object 
of  sense  only  * : and  that  he  ought  to  have 
distinguished  the  stores  of  the  human  mind 
into  ideas  images  or  phantasms,  and  mere 
notions;  and  to  have  given  some  common  ap- 
pellation to  the  aggregate  of  both ; for  though 
notions  are  derived  from  sensations,  they  cer- 
tainly are  not  sensations,  nor  the  direct  re- 
presentatives of  sensations,  and  therefore  not 
ideas.  But  hoM^ever  this  may  be,  I had  a 
just,  a philosophical  right,  to  make  this  dis- 
tinction, in  treating  of  a disorder  to  which  it 
w as  so  naturally  applicable  ; and  to  limit  the 
sense  of  the  terms  I made  use  of,  by  a defini- 
tion of  each.  The  term  idea  has  been  used 
in  various  senses,  not  only  by  different  meta- 
physicians, but  even  by  the  same  ; and  I had 


* Les  sensations,  considerees  comme  representant  les 
objets  sensibles,  se  nomment  idees ; expression  figurecj 
qui,  au  propre,  signifie  la  meme  chose  qu’  image. — La 
Logiqtcef  par  M.  C.  I’Abbe  De  Condillac,  12mo.  p.  26. 

Sensations,  considered  as  representing  objects  of  sense, 
are  called  ideas  ; a figurative  expression,  which,  properly, 
signifies  the  same  thing  as  images. 
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tis.  fair  a title  as  others,  to  define  and  fix  the 
sense,  in  such  a manner  as  seemed  to  me  to 
be  most  philosophical ; or  as  best  served  to 
explain  my  ’luewSi  hey  who  have  seen  the 
various,  and  discordant,  opinions  about  ideas, 
which  have  been  advanced  by  Plato,  Aris- 
totle, Cud  WORTH  Locke,  Bolik- 
BROKE-|-,  Hartley,  Condillac,  Reid, 
and  others,  will  not  be  disposed  to  abridge 
me  of  a privilege  which  those  philosophers 
have  freely  enjoyed  ; nor  confine  me  to  the 
one  sense  which  they  may  have  espoused, 
amidst  the  variety  which  occurs  in  the  writ- 

* CuDWORTH  calls  what  I term  ideas,  passive  ideas, 
znd  phantasms ; and  what  I term  notions,  he  calls  noemati- 
cal  or  intelligible  ideas.  The  distinction  is  the  same  as 
mine  5 only  he  retains  the  tefm  ideas,  which  I discard. 
-^See  his  Treatise  concerning  eternal  and  immutable  mo- 
rality, 8vo.  1731,  p.  196,  and  other  places.  He  often, 
calls  the  latter  simply  tiotions,  or  intelligible  notions,  or  con- 
ceptions of  the  mind.  Treatise,  &c.  p.  138,  139,  et  pas- 
sim.— He  opposes  noeinata  2.n6.  phantasmata,  p.  139,  notes. 

f Bolinbroke  uses  the  distinction  of  ideas  and  notions. 
He  says,  I distinguish  between  ideas  and  notmis;  for  it 
seems  to  me,  that  as  we  compound  simple  into  complex 
ideas,  so  the  compositions  we  make  of  simple  and  complex 
ideas  may  be  called  more  properly,  and  with  less  confu- 
sion and  ambiguity,  notions,  &c.  &c.  &c. — Bolin- 
broke’s  Works,  5 vols.  4to.  Lond.  1754,  vol.  iii.  p.  375. 
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ings  of  metaphysicians,  in  opposition  to  all 
others,  or  to  any  new  sense  which  may  ap- 
pear to  me  to  be  more  consistent  with  truth. 

The  opinion  which  I have  fonned  on  this 
sulDject  has  not  been  lately,  or  lightly  taken 
up  ; and  in  favour  of  it  much  might  be  said, 
were  it  proper  to  swell  this  preface  by  such  a 
discussion.  I think  it  enough  in  this  place  to 
assert,  that  the  distinction  is  not  founded  on 
a gratuitous  assumption ; but  appears  to  me 
to  be  drawn  from  the  nature  of  things,  to  be 
perfectly  philosophical,  and  not  unsupported 
% respectable  authority. 

But  not  only  is  my  distinction  between 
ideas  and  notions  not  gratuitous,  and  my 
GEiSTEiiAL  DIVISION  just  and  'proper;  but 
my  use  of  terms,  as  it  appears  to  me,  per- 
tectly  scientific.  It  has  been  asserted,  in 
proof  of  the  impropriety  of  terming  one  of 
my  species  of  ideal  insanity  phrenitic, 
another  maniacal,  and  another  incoherent, 
that  “ every  maniac  is  phrenitic,  insane,  and 
incoherent.”  But  that  every  maniac  is  not 
phrenitic^  is  as  certain  as  it  is  that  no  maniac, 
as  such,  labours  under  an  inflammation  of  the 
hrain : and  though  it  must  be  acknowledged 
that  every  maniac  is  insane^  as  every  species 

must 
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must  be  comprehended  in  its  genus,  there  is 
no  hazard  in  asserting,  that  every  insane  per- 
son is  not  a maniac,  since,  to  give  no  other 
proof,  not  only  is  mania  very  generally  allow- 
ed to  be  a species  of  insanity,  but  the  writer 
who  makes  this  objection  divides  insanity,  or 
delirium  as  he  very  unscientifically  terms  it, 
there  beino;  a delirium  of  fever,  as  well  as  of 
insanity,  into  “ mania  fur  ibiinda,  mania  mitis, 
and  melanclioUa’' — furious  and  mild  mania, 
and  melancholy  and  to  prove  that  every 
maniac  is  incoherent,  we  must  either  have  a 
new  definition  of  mania,  or  of  incoherency, 
or  of  both  : since  it  is  certain  that  every  ma- 
niac, as  described  by  authors,  is  either  not  at 
all,  or  not  at  all  times,  incoherent,  however 
absurd  he  may  be : for  as  some  maniacs  have 
lucid  intervals  of  rationality  in  a great  degree ; 
and  others,  though  insane  on  particular  sub- 
jects, can  reason  well,  allowing  them  certain 
premises,  on  the  very  subjects  of  their  insa- 
nity, and  on  other  subjects  can  discourse, 
and  reason,  as  connectedly  as  other  men; 
none  of  them  can  be  said  to  be  characteristi- 
cally incoherent,  if  the  term  be  taken  in  the 
sense  in  which  it  is  commonly,  and  properly, 
received.  No  person,  indeed,  can  be  more 
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cunning,  more  consistent,  more  acute,  or 
more  connected,  than  maniacs,  not  only  ac- 
cording to  my  definition,  but  according  to 
the  definitions,  and  acknowledgments  oh 
others,  are  not  only  sometimes,  but  often, 
found  to  be. 

Threnitic  insanity  is  by  me  so  called,  be- 
cause its  delirium  is  of  a more  violent,  and 
acute  kind,  and  much  resembles  that  of  the 
fever  termed  pJirenitis,  or  frenzy,  which  arises 
from  an  inflammation  of  the  brain.  Though 
there  is  much  incoherency  in  this,  yet  not 
incoherency,  but  almost  incessant  raving- 
forms  its  character,  with  frequent  violence, 
sometimes  fixed  to  one  object,  sometimes  oc- 
cupied about  many,  with  occasional  intervals 
of  calmness,  and  coherency,  and  usually  little 
or  no  sleep.  Raving,  and  violence,  form  its 
characteristics : and  it  is  usually  attended 
with  some  degree  of  fever,  and  often  with  a 
good  deal  of  other  bodily  disorder. 

Incoherent  insanity  is  that  species  of  ideal 
insanity  in  which  the  incoherence  is  so  very 
great,  that  the  pow-er  of  rationally  connect- 
ing the  ideas  seems  to  be  almost  entirely  lost, 
at  the  same  time  that,  though  there  is  ideal 
iJelirium,  there  is  no  appearance  of,  and  only 
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ill  a few  cases  an  approach  to,  the  phrenitic. 
This  species  is  rarely  attended  with  violence, 
or  with  any  degree  of  fever,  or  of  obvious 
bodily  disorder. 

In  giving  the  appellation  of  maniacal  to  the 
third  species  of  ideal  insanilij,  I only  used 
the  privilege  of  fixing  down  to  one  sense,  a 
term  which  others,  and  especially  Hippo- 
crates himself,  had  used  in  a variety.  The 
term  mania,  and  its  derivatives,  as  employed 
by  the  ancients,  as  I have  shown  in  the  body 
of  the  work,  are  of  great  latitude,  and  some- 
times mean  raving  madness,  sometimes  mad- 
ness in  general,  sometimes  melancholy,  and 
sometimes  that  kind  of  madness  to  which  I 
have  confined  it  by  denominating  it  maniacal 
insanity.  Not  to  add,  that,  so  loose  were 
the  ancients  in  the  application  of  terms,  that 
in  their  writings  melancholia  is  sometimes  the 
appellation  of  actual,  and  violent,  maniq,  in 
the  sense  in  which  mania  is  most  commonly 
understood  by  the  moderns,  and  sometimes 
by  the  ancients.  In  this  species  of  insanity 
there  is  often  coherency,  and  even  much  ra^^ 
tionality,  on  most,  or  all,  but  the  delirious 
subjects ; as  is  wHl  illustrated  by  Horace  ; 
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At  Argos  liv’d  a citizen  well  known, 

Who  long  imagin’d,  that  he  he^rd  the  tone 
Of  deep  tragedians  on  an  empty  stage, 

And  sat  applauding  in  ecstatic  rage  j 
In  other  points  a person  who  maintain’d 
A due  decorum  and  a life  unstain’d, 

A worthy  neighbour,  and  a friend  sincere, 

Kind  to  his  wife,  nor  to  his  slaves  severe. 

Nor  prone  to  madness,  tho’  the  felon’s  fork 
Defac’d  the  signet  of  a bottlcrcork ; 

And  wise  to  shun  (well  knowing  which  was  which) 
The  rock  high  pendent,  and  the  yawning  ditch. 

He  when  his  friends,  at  much  expcnce  and  pains, 
Had  amply  purg’d  with  ejlebore  his  brains. 

Come  to  himself — “ Ah  ! cruel  friends  !”  he  cried. 
Is  this  to  save  me  ? Better  far  have  died 
Than  thus  be  robb’d  of  pleasure  so  refin’d, 

“ The  dear  delusion  of  a raptur’d  mind.” 

Francis’s  Horace, 

Seistsitive  insanity  is  exactly  discrir; 
minated,  and  properly  placed.  The  absence 
of  phrenitic  symptoms  distinguishes  it  from 
phrenitic  insanity : a degree,  and  often  a 
great  degree,  of  rationality,  on  every  other 
subject  but  that  of  the  peculiar  ideal  delirium 
in  which  it  consists,  distinguishes  it  from  in- 
coherent insanity  : from  maniacal  insanity  it 
is  readily  discriminated  by  the  nature  of  the 
delirium  : and  as  the  perceptions  of  sense  are 
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in  SO  disordered  a state,  that  false  percep- 
tions, which  have  no  cause  out  of  the  body, 
but  arise  from  disease  within  it,  are  mistaken 
for  real  perceptions  of  sense  Ifom  actually 
existing  external  causes ; it  is  properly  ar- 
ranged under  the  general  di\ision  of  ideal  in- 
sanity ; and  the  application  of  the  term  sensi- 
tive to  this  species  is  correct,  appropriate, 
and  philosophical.  Ideal  delirium  distin- 
guishes this,  as  'well  as  eA  ery  other  species  of 
ideal,  from  every  species  of  notional  insanity. 
It  is  always  attended  with  symptoms  of  a 
disordered  state  of  the  brain,  and  nervous 
system ; and  frequently  with  disorder  in  the 
stomach,  and  hypochondriacal  region. 

Of  the  several  species  of  xotioxal  in- 
SANITY,  each  is  founded  upon  some  cha- 
racteristic difference,  which  is  exactly  ex- 
pressed by  its  specific  appellation ; and  each 
is  drawn  from  actual  observation  of  the  dis- 
order, under  its  peculiar,  and  specific,  form, 
as  seen  by  myself,  in  the  course  of  practice. 
Whether  they  ought  all  to  be  ranked  as  dis- 
tinct species,  or  might  not  some  of  them  have 
been  arranged  as  varieties,  I will  not  con- 
tend. But  of  this  I am  certain,  that  they 
exist  in  nature ; and  that  a knowledge  of 
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them  is  necessary  to  a complete  illustration  of 
the  nature,  and  valuable  as  a useful  guide  in 
the  cure,  of  insanitv. 

The  different  species  of  notional  insanity 
are,  in  general,  no  less  marked  than  those  of 
ideal ; and  so  distinct  from  each  other,  that 
they  could  not  well  be  reduced  to  a smaller 
number.  Were  I to  attempt  to  reduce  them, 
I think  it  would  be  by  making  fanciful,  and 
impulsive,  insanity,  varieties  of  the  same  spe- 
cies, under  the  appellation  of  wqyuhive  insa-r 
nity  ; and,  in  like  manner,  by  uniting  schenir 
ing,  and  self-important  insanity,  as  varieties, 
under  the  species,  and  name,  of  selv-im-t 
PORTANT  iNSA^sTiTY  I by  whicli  means  the 
number  of  species  would  be  reduced  from 
THIRTEEN  tp  EREVEN:  Certainly  much 

fewer  than  the  species  enumerated  by  Salv 
VAGES,  who  makes  thirteen  species  of  me- 
lancholy only ; eight  species  of  dscmonomania, 
and  three  species  of  mania;  in  all  twenty- 
pour  species:  or  than  the  number  of  twenty^ 
Jive  species  of  insanity  since  enumerated  by 
mv  ingenious,  and  learned  triend,  the  late 
Dr.  Darw'in  of  Derby.  But  I do  not  see 
that  any  advantage  would  be  gained  by  this 
change : rather  perhaps  the  contrary : and 
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llierefore  have  chosen  to  let  the  species  in  this 
edition  retain  the  number,  and  names,  m inch 
they  possessed  in  the  former. 

It  has  been  thought  to  be  a pecuhar  sin- 
gularity, that  I should  “ describe  the  disease 
ivhich  almost  all  physicians  have,"’  it  is  said, 
“ agreed  to  call  iiyrocnoxDRiAsi.s,  not 
only  as  a species  of  ideal  insanity^  which  1 
chose  to  call  sensitive  insanity ; but  also  as  a 
species  of  notional  insanity,  which  I deno- 
minate hypochondriacal  insanity and  that  in 
my  description  of  sensitive  insanity,  I say 
that  the  patients  who  labour  under  it  imagine 
themselves  to  be  wolves,  dogs,  lions,  cats, 
cuckoos,  nightingales,  earthen  vessels,  pip- 
kins, jars,  tea-pots,  and  the  like,  which,  it  is 
said,  are  symptoms  of  illusion,  and  not  of 
insanity,  and  are  the  true  character  of  that 
species  of  illusion  termed  hypochondria- 
sis. 

But  that  I have  properly  arranged  what 
some  have  called  hypochondriasis,  in  certain 
states  of  it,  at  least,  among  the  species  of  in- 
sanity ; and  not  arbitrarily,  and  altogether 
without  authority,  or  good  ground,  adopted 
the  specific  term  hypochondriacal ; my  own 
experience  is  to  me  satisfactory  evidence ; to 
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which  I can  add  the  example  of  many  excel- 
lent medical  writers,  of  established  reputa- 
tion, both  ancient  and  modern,  who  consider 
it  as  a species  of  melancholia,  under  the  de- 
nomination of  melancholia  hypochondriaca, 
from  the  supposed  seat  of  its  causes,  and  of 
some  of  its  frequently  accompanying  symp- 
toms, about  the  hypochondriacal  region.  The 
lower  degrees  of  hypochondriasis,  before  er- 
roneous notions  are  become  singularly  absurd, 
invariable,  and  intense,  I do  not  consider  as 
coming  under  the  character,  and  denomina- 
tion, of  insanity ; but  merely  as  being  aflJic- 
tive  bodily  disorders,  which  powerfully  affect, 
and  are  peculiatly  apt  to  discompose,  and  de- 
range, the  mind.  To  these  I leave  their  an- 
cient, and  very  general  name,  of  morbus  hy- 
pochondriacuSy  or  malum  hypochondriacum, 
or,  as  it  has  been  termed  by  modern  writers, 
hypochondriasis.  And  for  this  I have  the 
authority  of  Diocles  Carystius,  if  not 
of  Hippocrates;  and  of  Seniyertus, 
Hofemajy,  Fracassini,  Sauvages,  and 
Da  RWiiSr.  But  when  the  symptoms  of  ob- 
viously insane  wandering,  and  fixed  mental 
derangement,  commence,  I am  as  perfectly 
justified,  by  the  symptoms,  and  conse- 
quences ; 
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queiices ; and  especially  by  its  frequent  de- 
viation into  other,  and  even  the  Avorst,  spe- 
cies of  acknowledged  insanity;  in  receiving 
this  also  within  the  pale  of  that  disorder ; as 
I am  in  calling  the  same  kind  of  derangement 
insanity,  when  it  succeeds  a fever,  whether 
with  or  without  delirium,  or  any  other  disorder 
whatever.  Let  hijpochondriash  retain  its  ap- 
propriate station,  and  let  indigestion,  wind, 
pain  and  noise  in  the  bowels,  acid  eructation, 
and  a variety  of  distressful  feelings,  acute 
pains,  debility,  and  even  low  spirits  and  de- 
jection of  mind,  be  its  afflictive  symptoms : 
but  do  not  let  it  detain  with  it,  and  out  of  its 
proper  place,  the  hypochondriacal  insanity^% 

* Vide  Melancholia  argantis,  Sauvages,  Nosolog. 
tom.  Iv.  p.  383.  Also  Hypochondriasis  of  Sauvages, 
tom.  iv.  p.  296.  The  former  he  distinguishes  from  the 
latter,  in  this  manner : “ Differt  ab  hypochondriasi  htec 
melancholia,  quod  nullo  morbo  corporeo  laborent  melan- 
cholici  illi,  ast  multiplici  laborant  hypochondriaci,  ut  fla- 
tulentia,  ruftibus  acidis,  spasmis,  qui  simul  hanc  melan- 
choliam  sibi  subjectam  habent,  unde  vulgb,  sed  immerito, 
confunduntur,”  p.  384?. — Hypochondriasis  differs  from 
this  species  of  melancholy  in  this,  that  the  melancholic 
labour  under  no  bodily  complaint,  but  hypochondriacs 
under  many,  as  flatulency,  acid  eructations,  spasms,  which 
pften  have  this  species  of  melancholy  united  with  them, 
whence  they  are  commonly,  but  very  improperly,  con- 
founded. 
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of  which  it  forms  no  other  part  than  that  of 
an  attendant  symptom,  and  occasional  cause. 
As  to  the  patient’s  imagining  himself  to  be 
transformed  into  a wolf,  or  a dog,  or  to  be 
made  of  earthen-ware,  or  glass,  or  a thousand 
other  absurd,  and,  on  a less  serious  occasion, 
ridiculous  things,  which  constitute  the  symp- 
toms of  my  sensitive  insanity^  Galex  rec- 
kons them  among  the  symptoms  of  meluriclio^ 
lia  hypochondriaca ; CiELius  Aurelianus, 
and  AuETiEUS  Cappadox,  among  those  of 
mania;  and  Sauv ages  distributes  them  be- 
tween melanchoUa  vulgaris,  and  melancholia 
zoantropia. 

That  Hippocrates  described  the  simple 
jnorbus  hypochondriaciis  under  the  title  of 
vo'j-70f  V xiyo[j.i!/n  dvxvrv^,  appears  to  me 
highly  probable,  as  it  did  to  Martianus|-, 
SemnertusH  and  others;  and  that  he  de- 
scribed hypochondriacal  melancholy  under 
that  of  scems  not  less 

likely. 


* HirpocRAT.  Oper.  tom.  i.  p.  484,  1.  20,  &c. 
f Magnus  Hippocrates  Cous  Prosper!  Martian!  Me-* 
die!  Roman!  Notationibus  explicatus,  p.  128,  I.  E,. 
t Prax.  Med.  Operum.  tom.  !!!.  p.  494. 

§ Hippocrat.  Open  tom.  i.  p.  486,  1.  32,  &c, 
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Also  Diocles  Carystius,  as  quoted  bj 
Galen describes  the  same  disorder  in  its 
simple  state,  and  unaccompanied  with  deli- 
rium. Nor,  says  Fracassini-I-,  was  Dio- 
cles Carystius,  physician  to  Antigo- 
Nus,  king  of  Asia,  the  first  name  in  physic 
next  to  Hippocrates,  unacquainted  with 
this  disease.  In  a book  which  he  wrote  upon 
the  nature,  cause,  and  cure,  of  the  hypo- 
chondriacal affection,  as  we  read  in  Galen’s 
third  book  De  Locis  ajfectis,  he  .has  this  pas- 
sage ; “ Moreover  another  disorder  arises 

from  the  stomach,  not  dissimilar  from  those 
already  mentioned,  which  is  by  some  termed 
the  morbus  melanchoUcus^  by  others  morbus 
jiatuosus,  the  paroxysms  of  which  come  on 
after  eating,  especially  of  food  of  difficult  di- 
gestion, or  of  an  acrid  nature,  which  is  ac- 
companied with  a copious  flow  of  saliva,  with 
acid  eructation,  wind,  heartburn,  and  disten- 
tion of  the  stomach,  w'hich  does  not  come  on 
immediately  after  eating,  but  when  the  food 

* Lacuna  Epitome  Operum  Galeni,  p.  743.  30,  &c. 
et  p.  744.  15. 

f Naturas  Morbi  Hippocliondriaci,  ejusque  Curationis, 
Mechanica  Investigatio : Auctore  Antonio  Fracassini 
Medico  Veronensi,  4to.  Veronse  1756,  p.  4. 
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has  been  retained  awhile.  Sometimes  there 
are  violent  pains  in  the  stomach,  which  in 
some  cases  shoot  through  to  the  back.  All 
these  disturbances  subside  when  the  food  is 
digested.  On  taking  food  again  they  are 
again  renewed.  Sometimes  they  afflict  the 
patient  wdien  fasting,  as  w^ell  as  after  eating ; 
when  he  vomits  up  crude,  and  indigested  ali- 
ment, and  phlegm,  which  is  either  bitter,  or 
hot,  or  so  acid  as  to  edge  the  teeth*.'"' 

GALEiSr  blames  Diocles  for  not  men- 


* Nec  latuit  quoque  [AfFectio  Hypochondriacal  Dia- 
CLEM  Carystium  Antigoni  Asise  Regis  Medicum,  cui 
post  Hippocratem  primas  deferunt.  Iste  ut  apud  Galenum 
legitur  [lib.  iii.  de  Locis  afFectis^  in  libro,  cujus  titulus : 
Affectioy  Causoy  Curatioy  de  Hypochondriaca  Affectione 
haac  habet : “ Porro  alius  oritur  a ventriculo  morbus,  qui 
supra  propositis  non  dissimilis  est,  nominatiirque  ab  aliis 
melancholicus,  ab  aliis  flatuosus,  quern  sumpto  cibo  maxi- 
me  coctu  difficili,  et  caustico,  sputum  humidum  idemque 
multum  Gomitatur,  item  ructus  acidus,  flatus,  sestus  in 
prsecordiis,  fluctuatio  non  illico,  sed  cum  retinuerint : in^ 
terdum  ventriculi  quoque  vehementes  dolores,  qui  non- 
nullis  ad  dorsum  usque  procedunt ; concoctis  deinde  clbis 
quiescunt,  mox  aliis  ingestis  eadem  rursus  revertuntur 
accidentia,  quse  interdum  jejunos,  interdum  etiam  a caena 
molestant,  atque  evomunt  crudos  cibos,  et  pituitam,  vei 
subamaram,  vel  calidam,  vel  acidam  adeo,  ut  torpedine 
dentes  afficiantur.” 
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tionmg  the  symptoms  of  fear,  and  dejec- 
tion* * * §, which  he  considers  as  characteristic  of 
hypochondriacal  melancholy  j-,  of  which  he 
was  treating;  whereas  Diocles,  as  Seist- 
NERTUsj:  remarks,  was  only  treating  of  the 
simple  morbus  hypochondriacus,  the  hypo- 
chondriacal or  flatulent  disease,  without  con- 
sidering it  as  a cause  of  those  frequent  deliri- 
ous consequences,  which  Galen  § tells  us  are 
so  apt  to  arise  from  a consent,  or  sympathy 
between  the  stomach  and  the  brajnl|,  and  with 
which  when  it  is  accompanied,  he  calls  it  a 
third  sort  of  melancholy^,  under  the  title  of 
melancholia  hypochondriaca.  Indeed,  why 
Galen  should  blame  him  for  this,  does  not 
appear:  since  Galen  himself  must  be  viewed 
as  treating  of  the  flatulent  disease  simply, 
when  he  considered  it  as  the  cause  of  faintinsr 
away,  convulsions,  lethargy,  and  epilepsy,  as 
well  as  of  melancholy**;  and  says  that  the 

* Vide  Sannerti  Opera  Pract.  lib.  ,iii.  Part  v.  § 1, 
cap.  i. 

f Lacuna  Epit.  Galeni,  p.  741,  1.  60. 

t Sennerti  Oper.  loco  citato. 

§ Lacuna  Epit.  Galeni,  p.  741,  1.  50. 

tl  Id.  p.  764,  1.  28. 

^ LACuNiE  Epitome  Galeni,  p.  743,  1.  27. 

***'  Id.  p.  764,  1.  1.  30. 
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flatulent  disease  of  the  hypochondriacal  region 
produces  no  other*  of  the  symptoms  of  me-* 
lancholy  but  gloominess,  despondency,  and 
dejection.  He  calls  it  morbus  fiatulentus  hy-‘ 
pocliondriorimi^  or  the  flatulent  disease  of  the 
hypochondriacal  region,  when  it  is  without 
insane  symptoms ; and  considers  it  as  only 
then  producing  a third  specks  o f insanity,  or 
hypochondriacal  melancholy,  when  the  fumes 
of  the  corrupted  aliment,  and  of  thick  blood 
resembling  black  bile,  rise  up  to  the  brain. 
Those  symptoms  which  I have  attributed  to 
sensitive  insanity,  he  does  not  consider  as 
sjmiptoms  of  simple  illusion,  or  of  hypochon- 
driacal melancholy,  but  of  melancholy  in  ge- 
neralf-. 

C.ELIUS  Aurelianus,  in  enumerating 
the  antecedent,  or  predisposing  and  occa- 
sional causes,  of  melancholy,  enumerates  the 
precise  causes,  and  symptoms,  of  the  morbus 
hypochondriacus:  such  as  “ indigestion,  con^ 
timial  vomiting,  the  taking  of  purging  medi- 

* Jam  vero  flatulentum  ilium  hypochondriorum  mor- 
bum,  omnes  professi  sunt,  tristitiam,  desperationem,  atque 
moestitiam  inducere,  nihilque  ad  melancholise  accidentia 
reliqui  facere. — LacuNjE  jE/zV.  Gal.  p.  764,  1.30. 

f Lacunje  Epitome  G.^leni,  p.  743,  1.  60. 
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cines  after  a meal,  acrid  food,  dejection,  and 
fear,  and  such  other  causes  as  are  capable  of 
bringing  on  this  disease'^^""  These  are  the  ac- 
knowledged causes,  or  symptoms,  of  the  sim- 
ple hypochondriasis,  unaccompanied  with  in- 
sanity. 

The  signs  of  approaching  melancholy,  he 
adds,  are  the  same  as  those  of  approaching 
insanity,  or  fury']-. 

AVhen  me\dLUc\io\y  IS  actually  come  on%,  the 
patient,  he  says,  is  filled  with  anxiety,  and  dis- 
tress of  mind,  as  is  manifested  by  great  low- 
ness of  spirits,  silence,  and  aversion  to  society. 
These'  symptoms  are  succeeded  by  a solicitous 
desire  of  Ufe,  and  sometimes  by  an  equal  de- 
sire of  death,  with  suspicions  of  plots  con- 
trived against  him : also  with  weeping  and 
lamentation  without  cause,  with  the  occa- 
sional intervention  of  causeless  hilarity,  espe- 
cially after  a meal,  with  distention  of  the  sto- 
mach, coldness  of  the  extremities,  slight  per- 
spiration, gnawing  at  the  stomach,  especially 

* C^L.  Aurelian.  de  Morbis  Chronicis,  lib.  i.  c.  vl. 
p.  340,  1.  3. 

f C.EL.  Aurelian.  de  Morbis  Chronicis,  lib.  1.  c.  vi. 
Melancholia,  p.  340,  1.  4. 

t Id.  ib.  p.  340,  1.  5. 
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at  the  upper  orifice,  extending  to  the  shoulder 
blades:  also  heaviness  and  stupor  in  the  head, 
a complexion  more  or  less  dark  and  livid, 
emaciation^  loss  of  strength,  corruption  of 
the  food  taken  into  the  stomach,  with  fetid, 
or  fishy,  or  otherwise  nauseous  eructations, 
also  griping  in  the  bowels,  vomiting,  some- 
times ineffectual,  sometimes  of  bilious,  some- 
times of  ferrugineous,  and  sometimes  of  black 
matter ; and  evacuations  of  similar  matters 
by  stool.  This  disorder,  he  adds,  by  The- 
MisoN*  and  his  followers,  and  others,  is 
termed  a species  of  fury  ; but  in  this  it  differs, 
that  in  melancholy  the  stomach  chiefly  suffers, 
but  in  /wry  the  headf ; that  it  is  to  be  cured, 
however,  by  the  same  means  as  fury  ;|l.  In 
all  this  we  have  a description  of  the  melan- 
choly of  the  ancients,  in  which  is  included 
hy pochondriaca I m c Ian choly . 

Under  the  article  mania,  or  fury,  he  enu- 


* Id.  lib.  i.  cap.  v.  Mania,  p.  328,  1.  10,  and  cap.  viv 
Melancholia,  p.  3t0,  1.  24'. 

•f-  Id.  ib.  p.  340,  1.  23.  In  another  place  he  observes — ^ 
“ Patitur  autem  omnis  nervosiias,  ut  ex  iis  quae  sequuntur., 
vel  accidunt  conjicere  poterimus:  magis  tamen  caput. — Id. 
lib.  i.  cap.  V.  Mania,  p.  328,  1.  26. 

t Id.  lib.  i.  cap.  vi.  Melancholia,  p.  340,  1.  29. 
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merates  symptoms  which  I consider  as  cha- 
racteristic of  sensitive  insanity.  He  mentions 
one  maniac  who  thought  himself  a sparrozv; 
another  who  imagined  himself  a domestic 
cock ; another  who  believed  himself  to  be  an 
earthen  vessel;,  another  who  supposed  himselt 
dt.  brick;  and,  lastly,  one  who  fancied  that  he 
w^as  a helpless  infant,  and  cried  to  be  led  by 
the  hand'". 

Thus  he  plainly  points  out  three  distinct 
states  of  disorder  ; one  connected  with,  and 
preceding,  and  the  other  two  constituting  in- 
sanity : the  first  being  merely  an  antecedent, 
or  predisposing,  cause,  of  insanity,  in  which 
are  comprehended  the  characteristic  symp- 
toms of  the  simple  morbus  hypochon- 
DRiACUsonly:  the  second,  melancholy, 
which  he  allows  to  be  a species  of  insanity, 
and  in  wdiich  he  includes  the  melancholia  hy- 
pochondriaca  of  the  ancients,  as  well  as  what 
I,  in  a more  restricted  sense,  have  called 
HYPOCHONDRIACAL  INSANITY  I and  the 
third,  MANIA,  to  a certain  species  of  which 
he  expressly  ascribes  the  symptoms  which  I 


* C^L.  Aurel.  de  Morbis  Chronicis,  lib.  i.  c.  v. 
Mania,  p.  328,  1.  18. 
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have  given  as  characteristic  of  sensitive 

INSANITY. 

Indeed  the  ancient  medical  writers  in  ge- 
neral, either  in  express  words,  or  tacitly,  and 
in  effect,  agree  in  this,  that  they  consider  the 
morbus  liypockondriacus  either  as  a peculiar, 
and  distinct  disease,  not  necessarily  connected 
with  deirrium  melancliolicum,  or  as  joined 
with  melancholia,  when  they  generally  make 
it  a distinct  species,  and  term  it  jnelanchoUa 
hypocliondriaca : and  as  to  the  symptoms 
which  I have  given  to  sensitive  insanity,  they 
are  so  far  from  considering  them  as  characte- 
ristic of  the  morbus  hypochondriacus,  or  hy- 
pochondriasis, theit  some,  as  Galen  and 
Paul  of  give  them  to  melancholy;, 

and  others,  as  C^elius  Aurelianus,  and 
Aret.eus  Cappadox,  to  mania;  and  all 
of  tliem  consider  them  as  symptoms  of  in- 
sanity. 

AiiETiEUS  Cappadox,  than  whom  per- 
haps no  ancient  physician  has  written  upon 
insanity  with  more  judgment,  or  more  from 
his  owm  observation,  gives  nearly  the  same 
account.  He  says  that  if  atrabilis  rises  up 
to  the  stomach,  oi*  to  the  diaphragm,  it  pro- 
duces melancholy  ; for  it  causes  wind,  and 
• • ■ fetid 
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fetid  and  fishy  eructations  ; aiul  expels  wind 
downward ; and  also  overturns  the  under- 
standing. For  which  reason,  he  observes, 
the  ancients  termed  the  disease  both  flatulent, 
and  melancholic : but  that  „there  are  some- 
insane  persons  who  neither  suffer  from  wind, 
nor  atrabilis : but  from  immoderate  anger, 
or  grief,  or  dreadful  dejection  of  mind.  And 
he  adds,  that  mdancholij  appears  to  him  to 
be  both  a beginning,  and  a part  of  mania 
He  does  not  treat  those  symptoms  which  I 
have  considered  as  characteristic  of  sensit'we 
insanity,  as  belonging  to  melancholy ; but 
enumerates  them  among  the  symptoms  of 
mania.  Thus  he  reckons  him  a maniac  who 
thought  himself  a brick -j->  ^^i^d  dared  not 
drink,  lest  he  should  be  dissolved 

Aetius  foliow's  Galex  in  termino-  the 

O 

hypochondriacal  affection,  v lien  accompanied 
with  ddirium,  a third  species  of  mdan-' 
choly  §. 

Paul  of  JEgina  treats  melancholv  as  an 

* Aret;eus  Cappadox,  de  Causis  et  Signis  Morbor. 
p.29,  C.  D.  E. 
f Id.  ib.  p.  32.  A. 
t Meaning  a brick  dried  in  the  sun. 

I Aetii  Tctrablb.  2.  Serm.  2,  cap.  ix. 
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insanity,  or  alienation  of  mind,  proceeding 
chiefly  from  the  humor  melancholicus,  and 
being  of  three  sorts  : one  in  which  the  humor 
melancholicus  affects  the  brain  only ; another 
in  which  it  affects  the  whole  body,  as  well  as 
the  brain  ; a third  which,  arising  from  a dis- 
ordered state  of  the  stomach,  and  other  parts 
about  the  hypochondriacal  region,  is  called 
jiatulent^  or  hypochondriacal  melancholy^  and 
is  accompanied  with  flatulency,  acid  eructa- 
tions, and  heat  and  load  at  the  stomach,  from 
whence  a vapour,  and  humour,  is  sent  up  to 
the  brain.  The  common  symptoms  of  me- 
lancholy, he  says,  are  fear,  dejection,  and 
aversion  to  society ; besides  various  other 
symptoms,  differing  in  different  cases;  among 
which  he  reckons  those  which  I have  ascribed 
to  sensitive  insanity. 

To  these  three  species  of  insanity,  he  adds 
a fourth,  maina.,  or  raging  madness,  which 
he  says  has  its  origin  from  yellow  bile.,  become 
adust,  and  converted  into  black  bile*. 

Of  the  many  modern  writers  who  have  con- 
sidered the  MALUM  HYPOCHONDRIACUM 


* Paul,  .^ginet.  de  re  Medica,  lib.  iii.  cap.  xiv. 
p.  19^- 
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as  a disease  of  the  stomach,  and  bowels,  un- 
accompanied with  delirium,  and  only  con- 
nected with  insanity  as  a predisposing  cause  ; 
and  when  connected  with  delirium  as  consti- 
tuting a peculiar  species  of  insanity  ; I shall 
quote  only  a few. 

Sennertus  distinguishes  the  kyfo- 

CHONDRIACAL  AFFECTION  from  hypo- 
■chondrincal  melaHchoiy  ; and  asserts  not  only 
that  Diocles  wrote  upon  the  former,  con- 
sidered as  distinct  from  the  latter ; but  that 
even  Hi  ppocRATES  appears  to  have  de- 
scribed it  under  the  appeilation  of  vourof  au«vTr,\ 
And  adds,  that  “ it  ought  to  be  noticed, 
that  the  hypochondriacal  aflhctlon  is  by  no 
means  confined  to  hypochondriacal  melan- 
choly : and  that  it  is  obvious  b om  experience, 
that  many  labour  under  the  former,  who  are 
not  at  all  affected  by  the  latter  ; and  that  not 
a few  are  afflicted  with  melancholy,  who  ex- 
perience nothing  of  the  hypochondriacal  dis- 
order*.” 

Hoffman  calls  the  disorder  afftctus  spas- 
modico-Jiatulentus,  seu  hypochondnacus : and 
says,  in  defining  it,  “It  is,  if  we  attend  to 

* Sennerti,  Pract.  lib.  iii.  p 5,  sect.  i.  cap.  j. 
c 4 
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its  true  idea,  a spasmodico-flatuient  affection 
of  the  first  passages,  that  is,  of  the  stomach 
and  intestines,  deriving  its  origin  from  their 
inverted  and  perverted  peristaltic  motion ; 
and  throwing,  by  sympathy,  the  whole  ner- 
vous system,  and  the  whole  economy  of  the 
functions,  into  irregular  action'^.” 

He  then  gives  a history  of  its  symptoms, 
as  affecting  the  bow^els  and  nerves,  which 
when  at  their  greatest  height,  he  says,  dis- 
order the  animal  functions ; — and  then,  he 
adds,  the  mind  irritated  by  no  apparent,  or 
by  the  slightest  cause,  is  hurried  into  per- 
verse commotions,  inquietudes,  agonies,  ter- 
ror, distress,  anger,  fear,  and  irresolution, 
and  gives  credence  to  vain  images,  and  a 
perverted  imagmation ; the  memory  fails, 
reason  is  enfeebled,  and  sleep  becomes 


* Est  ilia,  si  realem  speccemus  ideam,  afTectus  prima- 
rum  viarum,  nominatim  ventricuii,  ac  intesfinorum  spas- 
modico-flatulentus,  ab  inverso  ac  perverso  iilorum  motu 
peristakico  natales  snas  mutuans  •,  per  consensum  vero 
totum  nervosarum  partium  systema,  in  irregulares  motus 
conjiciens,  et  totam  oeconomiam  functionum. — Hoff- 
MANNi,  Alcd.  Rat.  System,  tom.  iv.  part.  iv.  sect.  i. 
cap.  iv.  § i.  Operumi  tom.  iii.  p.  G-t, 
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turbulent,  interrupted,  and  full  of  ter- 
rors'^. 

In  the  fourth  section  he  notes  the  agree- 
ment of  the  ancient  physicians  with  him  in 
this  view  of  the  disease ; and  particularly 
quotes  the  description  of  it  by  Diocles-'|-  ; 
who,  he  says,  places  the  seat  of  the  disorder 
in  the  stomach,  and  intestines. 

He  then  proceeds,  in  the  fifteenth  section, 
to  show  how  this  disoreiered  state  of  the  sto- 
mach, and  intestines,  may  gradually  impair 
the  functions  of  the  brain,  and  at  length  bring 
on  vain  images,  and  visionary  ideas,  and  in  thp 
end  introduce  hypochondriacal  melancholy 

He  frequently  mentions  melancholy,  and 
mania,  as  rising  out  of  the  morbus  hypochon- 
driacus;  but  treats  them  as  distinct  diseases 
from  it,  under  the  title  of  melancholia  hy^ 
pochondf’iaca,  or  mania  hypochondriacal : 
reckons  the  malum  hypochondriacum  and 

* Animus  vel  nulla,  vel  saltern  levissima  causa  incita- 
tus,  ad  perversas  commotiones,  inquietudines,  angores, 
terrorem,  tristitiam,  iram,  metum,  difiidentiam  abripi- 
tur,  ad  vanas  inclinat  imagines,  perversamque  phantasiamj 
perit  vis  memoriae,  ratio  labascit,  somnus  est  turbulentus, 
difficilis,  terriculamentis  plenus, — Id.  ib.  p.  64. 

f Id.  § iv.  p.  65. 

' t Id.  § XV.  p.  67. 

^ Id,  p.  81,  Obs.  xilL  • ■ ; 
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hystericum  among  the  causes  of  the  delirium 
melancholicum,  and  maniacum ; and  relates 
R case  in  which  melancholy,  mania,  and  the 
hypochondriacal  disease  w’ere  united ; and 
another  in  which  melancholia  hypochondriaca 
alternated  periodically  with  mania;  and  ano- 
ther in  which  mania  and  melancholy  were 
combined*. 

He  begins  the  chapter  upon  melancholic 
and  maniacal  delirium,  in  this  manner’: — 
“ I am  well  aware  that  not  a few  will  wonder, 
that  I should  treat  disorders  which  in  their 
nature,  and  symptoms,  appear  so  different, 
under  one  head,  and  refer  them  to  one  spe- 
cies. But  vye  learn  by  attentive  experience, 
and  exact  observation,  that  both  arise  from 
one  and  the  same’  cause,  and  origin,  to  wit, 
from  too  great  an  afflux  of  blood  to  a weak 
brain,  and  differ  only  in  degree,  and  the 
time  of  invasion;  so  that  we  may  justly  con- 
sider melancholy  as  the  primary  disease,  and 
mania  as  its  exacerbation,  and  accidental 
consequence.  A fact  which  the  ancient  phy- 
sicians have  excellently  observed.  Hence 
Tr  ALL  I AN,  in  the  sixteenth  chapter  of  his 
first  book,  has  told  us  that  mania  is  nothing 

* Med.  Rat.  Syst.  toxn.  iv.  cap.  iv.  Obs.  ii.  iii.  vi.  vii. 
Op.  tom.  iii.  p.  264. 
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else  hut  a higher  degree  of  melancholy^  and 
that  it  is  by  this  close  connexion  between  the 
two  disorders  that  they  so  readily  pass  into 
each  other.  Aret;eus  asserts,  in  the  fifth 
chapter  of  his  third  book,  that  melancholy  is 
the  beginning  and  origin  of  mania,  into  which 
it  makes  its  transition  by  an  increase  of  dis- 
order, more  than  by  any  other  cause.  This 
agreement  between  them  is  daily  confirmed 
by  attentive  observation,  in  tlie  common 
course  of  which  we  see  the  melancholic,  espe- 
cially if  their  disorder  be  of  long  standing, 
readily  falling  into  mania,  and,  that  ceasing, 
the  melancholy  again  manifesting  itself,  to  be 
afterwardss  again  periodically  interrupted  by 
mania 

Thus 

* Haud  paucos  fore  arbitror,  qui  mirabuntnr,  me  af- 
fectus,  qui  natura  et  symptomatibus  plane  dissimiles  vi- 
dentur,  in  uno  capite  tractandos  sumsisse  et  ad  unam  re- 
tulisse  speciem.  Attentiori  vero  iisu  et  observatione  disci- 
mus,  utrumque  morbum  ex  una  eademque  origine  et  causa 
continente,  videlicet,  nimio  sanguinis  ad  imbecille  cere- 
brum appulsu,  suboriri,  et  nisi  gradu  ac  invasionis  tem- 
pore variare,  adeo  ut  melancholia  pro  morbo  primario, 
mania  vero  pro  ejus  exacerbatione  et  efFectu  accidentali 
habeatur  rectissime.  Id  quod  etiam  quam  optime  medi- 
corum  agnoverunt  veteres.  Hinc  Trallianus,  lib.  i. 
cap.  xvi.  nihil  aliud  esse  manlam  prodidit,  quam  melan- 
choliam  ad  majorem  gradum  redactam,  ut  propter  tarn 
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Thus  we  see  that  Hoffmai?  considers  the 
uffectio  hypochondriaca,  or  morbus  hypochon^ 
driacus,  or  7naiwm  hypochondriacwn,  or  hy- 
pochondriasis, as  it  is  variously  called, 
when  simple,  as  a disease  of  the  nerves  and 
abdominal  viscera  only  ; and  as  not  necessa- 
V rily  accompanied  with  ddmum  or  illusion; 
which,  how^ever,  when  it  rises  to  a great 
height,  it  is  apt  to  produce,  and  thus  to  give 
rise  to  vain  images,  and  unreal  ideas ; and 
that  these,  when  they  are  become  intense, 
hxed,  and  permanent,  constitute,  and  take 
the  name,  as  the  symptoms  vary,  of  melan- 
cholia hypochondriaca,  or  mania  hypochon- 
driaca,  or  affectus  melancholico-maniaco- 
hypochondriacus,  or  melancholia  hypochon- 
driaca  cum  mania  periodice  alternans.  That, 
in  plain  terms,  he  views  melancholia,  and 


arctam  connexionem  facillime  ex  uno  morbo  in  alteruni 
fiat  transitus.  Aret^us,  lib.  iii.  cap.  v.  melaneholiam 
maniae  initium  et  originem  esse,  illamque  incremento  ma- 
gis  quam  alia  causa  in  furorem  prolabi  perhibet.  Guam 
conspirationem  etiam  quotidiana  ct  attentior  confirmat 
observatio,  cum  melancholici,  praesertim  si  morbus  inve- 
teratus  fuerit,  perfacile  in  maniam  incidunt  5 qua  cessante, 
melancholia  rursus  sese  prodit,  licet  postea  per  certas 
periodos  furor  revertatur. — Hoffmanni,  Md.  Rat.  Syst, 
tom.  iv.  part.  iv.  cap.  viii.  p.  251.  ‘ 
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mania,  with  AretjEUS,  Alexander 

Trallianus,  and  others,  as  the  same  dis- 
ease, in  different  states;  as  capable  of  exist- 
ing separately,  of  being  united  together,  or 
of  alternating  with  each  other. 

Fracassini,  one  of  the  latest,  and 
fullest,  and  ^ perhaps  best,  writers  upon 
the  MORBUS  HYPOCHONDRiACUS,  differs 

from  Sennertus,  and  Hoffman,  in  that 
he  considers  it  as  “ an  universal  affection  ; 
not  confined  to  any  one  viscus,  but  occupy- 
inp-  the  whole  nervous,  and  membranous^ 
system'^.”  He  says  that  it  affects  not  only 
the  cavity  of  the  abdomen,  but  also  of  the 
breast,  and  head ; but  that  it  especially  rages 
in  the  stomach,  which,  whatever  other  part 
of  the  body  may  suffer  with  it,  rarely  es- 
capes : and  after  enumerating  the  various 
distressing  feelings  of  the  several  cavities,  and 
of  the  whole  body-j- ; he  adds  that  “ the 
temper  of  the  mind  is  discomposed  and 
altered ; that  hypochondriacs  are . irritated 


* Affectionem  hypochondriacam  non  esse  morbumi 
alicui  visceri  peculiarem,  sed  universalem,  nervosum  ae 
membranosum  systema  prsesertim  corripientem. — Ndtiirte 
MorhiHypochondriaci  Investigation  p.*7,  col.  I. 
f Id.  p.  7,  8,  9.  " • 
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the  slightest  causes,  or  are  thrown  into 
extreme  dejection,  inquietude,  agony  and 
terror,  conceive  of  their  own  complaint  as 
most  grievous,  and  deadly,  have  no  confi- 
dence in  their  friends,  who  endeavour  to  con- 
sole them,  and  to  free  them  from  this  false 
opinion  of  their  malady,  and  study  by  better 
omens  to  raise  them  from  their  deep  despon- 
dency ; hence  the  imagination  often  becomes 
diseased,  the  memory  impaired,  the  reason 
deviates,  and  at  length  they  fall  into  the  de- 
lirium of  melancholy*  ” 

Thus  we  see  that  he  considers  the  visceral, 
and  nervous  symptoms,  and  painful  and  dis- 
tressing feelings  of  the  whole  body,  as  cha- 
racterizing the  malum  hypochondriacum ; 
which  may  act  as  a cause  of,  but  does  not 
constitute,  hypochondriacal  melancholy : that 

* Animi  quoque  mores  perturbuntur,  commutanturque, 
ex  levi  siquiclem  causa  irascuntur,  aut  valde  moerent,  in- 
quietudine,  angore,  et  terrore  prsehenduntur,  proprium 
toorbum,  ut  gravissimum  ac  lethale  mente  concipiunt^ 
'amicis  adstantibusque,  qui  eosdem  solari  conantur,  et 
a falso  morbi  conceptu  liberare,  nec  non  a profunda  ince- 
stitia  bonis  ominibus  eruere  student,  fidein  minime  pre- 
bent, hinc  ssepe  imaginatio  Iseditur,  memoriae  vis  deficit, 
ratio  deflectit,  proinde  in  melancholicum  delirium  inci- 
dunt.— /</.  ib.  p.  10. 
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be  allows  that  in  the  malum  h y po c h o n d r i- 
ACUM,  to  a certain  degree  fear,  and  anxiety, 
may  exist  relative  to  the  health  of  the  suf- 
ferer, that  the  imagination  may  on  this  sub- 
ject be  disturbed,  and  reason  may  somewhat 
deviate  from  the  course  of  perfect  firmness ; 
but  that  till  a fixed  derangement  takes  place, 
of  which  these  symptoms  are  often  the  fore- 
runners, the  disorder  can  only  be  reckoned  a 
high  degree  of  hypochondriacal  affection : 
that  when  actual  derangement  begins,  which 
may  easily  be  distinguished  by  the  obstinacy 
of  error,  in  opposition  to  the  most  cogent 
reasoning,  and  even  to  absolute  demonstra- 
tion, then,  and  not  till  then,  the  disorder 
drops  the  name  of  hypochondriasis,  and  as- 
sumes that  of  MELANCHOLIA  HYPOCHON- 
DRIAC A,  in  the  common  and  established 
language  of  medicine  : and,  let  me  add,  if 
it  answers  to  my  definition  of  that  disorder, 
in  the  language  of  my  arrangement  it  takes 
the  name  of  hypochondriacal  insa- 
nity; or  if  it  be  accompanied  with  certain 
errors  of  sensation,  *it  changes  its  character 
from  notional  to  ideal,  and  takes  the  appella- 
tion of  SENSITIVE  insanity. 

The  late  Dr.  Darwin,  in  his  Zoonomia, 

says 
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sajs  that  “ The  hypochotidriac  disease  con- 
sists in  indigestion  and  consequent  flatulency, 
with  anxiety  or  want  of  pleasurable  sensation. 
When  the  action  of  the  stomach  and  . bowels 
is  impaired,  much  gas  becomes  generated  by 
the  fermenting  or  putrescent  aliment,  and  to 
this  indigestion  is  catenated  languor,  coldness 
of  the  skin,  and  fear.  Tor  when  the  extre- 
mities are  cold  for  too  long  a time  in  some 
weak  constitutions,  indigestion  is  produced 
by  direct  sympathy  of  the  skin  and  the  sto- 
mach, with  consequent  heartburn,  and  flatu- 
lence. The  same  occurs  if  the  skin  be  made 
cold  by  fear,  as  in  riding  over  dangerous 
roads  in  winter,  and  hence  conversely  I'ear  is 
produced  by  indigestion  or  torpor  of  the  sto- 
mach by  association.” 

“ This  disease  is  confounded  with  the  fear 
of  death,  which  is  an  insanity,  and  therefore 
of  a totally  different  nature*.” 

And  under  the  fourteenth  species  of  insa- 
nity, which  he  denominates  lethi  timor,  and 
which  corresponds  with  my  hypochondriacal 
insanity.,  he  says  that  “‘The  fear  of  death 
perpetually  employs  the  thoughts  of  these  pa- 


* Darwin's  Zoo’nomia,  vol.  ii.  p.  131. 
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tients ; hence  they  are  devising  new  medi- 
cines, and  applying  to  physicians  and  quacks 
without  number.  It  is  confounded  with 
hypochondriasis,  in  popular  conversation,  hut 
is  in  reality  an  insanity^ 

Having  now  taken  due  notice  of  all  such 
objections  to  my  “ Obseiwations  on  Insanity,'^ 
as,  to  the  best  of  my  knowledge,  or  recol- 
lection, have  in  any  way  been  made  to  them ; 
and  given  such  elucidation,  and  defence,  as 
they  appear  to  me  to  require ; and  having 
made  considerable  improvements,  and  cor- 
rections, in  the  work  itself ; I leave,  with 
confidence,  what  I have  written,  to  the  can- 
dour of  the  well-informed,  and  intelligent ; 
not  doubting  that,  whatever  may  be  its  im- 
perfections, the  many  interesting  truths  which 
it  contains,  the  exact  method  in  which  they 
are  arranged,  and  the  great  importance  of 
which  they  may  be  to  mankind  ; by  contri- 
buting something  valuable  towards  the  suc- 
cessful investigation  of  the  various  derange- 
ments of  the  human  intellect,  and  tov^ards 
their  more  certain  restoration  to  the  health- 
ful order  of  sound  understanding  ; will  conti- 


* Darwin’s  Zoonornia,  vol.  ii,  p.  377. 
VOL.  I.  d 
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nue  to  me  that  estimation  in  the  eye  of  the 
public,  which  I have  endeavoured  to  merit, 
and  which  I have  just  reason  to  believe  I have 
not  altogether  failed  to  obtain^. 

I shall  here  take  my  leave  for  the  present. 
My  next  business  will  be  to  turn  my  thoughts 
more  immediately  to  the  second,  and  most 
important  part  of  my  undertaking,  the  cure 
o F I N s A 1ST  I T V : to  which  what  I have  hither- 
to written  on  this  disorder  is  preparatory ; 
and  without  which  it  can  be  of  but  little  va- 
lue. And  having  drawn  from  long  experi- 
ence, and  observation,  no  inconsiderable 
funds  of  practical  knowledge  on  this  interest- 


* My  “ Observations  on  Insanity”  have  not  only  been 
well  approved  by  some  of  the  most  eminent  physicians  of 
this  country  ; but  have  been  translated,  and  commended, 
abroad.  To  mention  no  other  instance,  they  were  trans- 
lated into  the  German  language  by  Ackerman,  and  pub- 
lished at  Leipsic,  very  soon  after  their  first  appearance  in 
England  ; and  were  reviewed  with  unreserved  approbation 
in  the  “ Commentani  de  Rebus  in  Scientia  Naturally  et  Me- 
dicinay  gestis — commonly  called  the  Leipsic  Commenta- 
ries, or  the  Leipsic  Review  : — the  first  volume  in  the  25tli 
Volume  of  that  work,  part  iv.  p.  699,  published  at  Leip- 
sic in  1784- ; and  the  second  in  vol.  xxx.  part  iv.  p.  642, 
published  in  17SS. 
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ing  subject ; I shall  henceforth  fix  my  atten- 
tion on  the  not  very  easy  task  of  putting  my 
observations  on  the  cure  of  this  deplorable 
malady,  into  such  a form  as  shall  appear  to 
me  most  likely  to  convey  them  to  the  public 
with  perspicuity  and  usefulness. 

Belle  Grovey  Leicester y 
March  8,  1806. 
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TO  THE 

FIRST  EDITION  OF  THE  FIRST  VOLUME. 


IT  Is  with  much  diffidence  that  I offer  to  the  Public 
the  following  observations.  They  were  written  at  inter- 
vals, in  the  midst  of  many  interruptions  from  professional, 
and  other  necessary  engagements ; and  contain  but  a 
short,  and  imperfect  inquiry,  on  a subjedl,  which  is  of 
too  much  consequence  to  mankind  not  to  merit  a full, 
and  accurate  investigation.  But  whatever  may  be  their 
defefls,  they  have  at  least  the  merit  of  being  founded  on 
observation,  and  experience  : and  though  they  offer  but 
merely  the  outlines  of  an  important  object,  it  is  not  the 
chimerical  delineation  of  an  imaginary  form  which  they 
exhibit ; it  is  not  a fancy-piece ; but  a real  copy,  how 
little  soever  it  may  discover  the  hand  of  a master,  drawn 
with  some  care  and  exactness  Immediately  from  nature. 

As  it  is  not  every  painter  who  can  give  a just,  and 
striking  representation  of  his  original ; so  I am  sensible 
that  it  is  not  every  one  who  pretends  to  be  an  observer  of 
nature,  who  can  discern  her  genuine  and  characteristic 
features  j or  make  a true  copy  of  them  for  the  use,  and 
information  of  others.  How  far  I have  succeeded,  in  this 
respeCt,  must  be  left  to  the  decision  of  the  few  who  have 
had  the  opportunity,  and  possess  the  abilities,  of  being 
well  informed  in  this  matter. 
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The  definitions,  and  the  arrangement,  of  the  several 
species,  and  varieties,  of  Insanity,  have  at  least  a claim 
to  novelty  : and  I flatter  myself  that,  while  they  convey 
to  the  reader  clear,  and  distindf,  ideas,  relative  to  a disj. 
order  which  has  hitherto  been  very  imperfeflly  under- 
stood, and  of  course  very  inaccurately  defined,  they  will 
be  found  to  possess  a kind  of  merit,  which  ought  ever  to 
hold  the  first  place  in  all  our  medical  researches,  that  of 
leading  to  greater  certainty,  and  precision,  in  our  know- 
ledge of  the  disorder,  and  to  greater  efficacy  in  our 
methods  of  cure. 

This  part  of  the  work  I have  endeavoured  to  execute  ac- 
cording to  the  ideas  of  Sydenham  ; to  whose  recommenda- 
tion “ that  every  disease  should  be  reduced  to  certain,  and 
determinate  species,  with  the  same  care,  and  accuracy,  with 
which  we  see  botanists  define,and  arrange,  the  species  of  ve- 
getables*,”— we  are  indebted  for  the  valuable  performances, 
in  this  way,  of  Sauvages,  Linn^us,  Vogel,  and  Cul- 
len, writers  of  the  first  charafler  in  the  medical  world, 
who  have  taken  an  extensive  range  through  the  whole 
field  of  diseases ; and  whose  successful  labours  in  this,  and 
other  branches  of  medicine,  in  chemistry,  and  in  natural 
history,  will  carry  down  their  names  with  honour  to  the 
latest  posterity. — My  inquiries  of  this  kind  take  a less 
ambitious  scope,  and  are  content  to  be  confined  within 
the  narrow  boundaries  of  one  disease : and  I shall  esteem 
myself  happy,  if  a more  limited  attention,  joined  to 
careful  observation,  and  diligent  assiduity,  shall  enable 
me,  like  the  inferior  statuary  of  Horace  j-,  to.  express 
with  accuracy  the  hairs,  and  the  nails,  though  less  fitted 


• Opera  Universa,  Prafatio.  p.  13.  f De  Arte  Poetica,  v.  32. 
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to  design  and  execute  a greater  work  j and  if  while  they 
acquire  immortal  reputation  by  defining,  and  reducing  to 
order,  the  whole  catalogue  of  diseases,  I may  have  the 
good  fortune  to  labour  with  success,  and  approbation,  in 
my  lesser  department,  and  to  advance,  if  but  a few  steps, 
farther  than  my  illustrious  predecessors,  in  the  knowledge 
of  a disorder,  which  I have  made  it  my  peculiar  province 
to  cultivate,  and  improve. 

I am  sensible,  indeed,  that  my  enumeration,  and  defi- 
nitions, of  the  several  species,  and  varieties,  of  Insanity, 
are  still  very  incomplete ; and  that  in  some  instances  they 
may  possibly  be  erroneous.  Farther  experience,  and  ob- 
servation, may  enable  me  to  corredl  errors,  and  to  supply 
deficiencies : and  as  truth,  and  the  advancement  of  useful 
knowledge,  are  the  chief  objedis  of  my  inquiries,  I shall 
always  have  improvement  in  view ; and  shall  never  scru- 
ple to  add,  or  to  retrench, — to  corredV,  or  to  retraft, 
— as  longer  experience,  and  more  exa£l  observation,  shall 
suggest. 

Though  this  kind  of  arrangement  of  diseases,  recom- 
mended by  Sydenham,  and  attempted  by  the  above-men- 
tioned eminent  writers,  is  an  imitation  of  the  botanical 
arrangement  invented  by  modern  naturalists,  and  now  so 
greatly  improved  by  the  wonderful  industry,  and  com- 
prehensive genius,  of  the  late  illustrious  Linn^us  ; yet  it 
ought  to  be  remembered  that  diseases  are  incapable  of 
that  permanent  uniformity  of  charadler,  and  of  that  ex- 
actness of  discrimination,  which  so  much  facilitates  the 
distinction,  and  arrangement,  of  plants  and  animals : and 
that  while  the  tnuo  latter  can  only  be  mixed,  and  con- 
founded, to  a certain  degree,  bv  the  production  of  hybrid^ 
or  mule  species,  which  are  far  from  being  common,  or 
numerous,  and  are  incapable  of  propagating  their  kind  ; 
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diseases  may  be  combined  in  an  infinite  variety  of  degrees, 
and  proportions,  and  varied  without  end  *. 

This  necessary  inconvenience  no  care,  or  attention, 
can  obviate : but  there  is  another,  and  accidental  on,e, 
into  which  Sauvages  has  frequently  run,  which  might 
readily  be  avoided  ; and  that  is,  the  not  adhering  strifUy 
to  the  Linnsean  method,  of  distinguishing  the  species  by 
proper  specific  definitions.  Instead  of  thus  distinguishing 
them,  he  has  sometimes  taken  the  name,  and  the  dis- 
tinction, solely  from  an  internal  causey  which  could  sel- 
dom be  discovered  early  in  the  disorder,  and  which  in 
many  cases  could  not  be  certainly  known  till  after  the 
death  of  the  patient.  But  as  some  uniform,  and  per- 
manent, differences,  in  the  number,  position,  and  form, 
of  certain  parts,  constitute  the  only  proper  generic,  and 
specific,  distinctions,  of  plants  ; so  some  obvious,  and 
essential  differences  in  symptoms,  are  the  only  ready,.,and 
infallible  means,  of  distinguishing  disorders ; the  dis- 
tinElion  from  causes  being  exceedingly  vague,  and  uncertain  : 
and  though  the  knowledge  of  causes  be  of  the  greatest 
importance  in  the  cure  of  diseases,  the  introduction  of 
them  into  the  specific  definitions,  or  otherwise  employing 
them  to  distinguish  the  species, — to  the  negledt  of  defini- 
tions drawn  from  the  obvious  and  essential  symptoms, — 
serves  rather  to  confuse  than  to  inform  ; and  unnecessa- 
rily multiplies  species  to  an  amazing  degree.  . Causes 
ought  to  be  enumerated,  as  far  as  they  are  known ; but 
let  them  be  enumerated  in  their  proper  places ; and  never 


• Nonnunqnam  etiam  morbi  mire  complicantur,  &c.  Hoffman. 
3M.  Roi-  System,  tom.  iii.  seA.  i.  cap.  2.  Oper.  tom.  i.  p.  389. 

“ Sometimes  diseases  are  wonderfully  complicated,”  &c. 
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enter  into  the  definition  either  of  genus,  or  species,  unless 
where  they  are  perfeftly  obvious,  ahd  no  obvious,  per- 
manent, and  essential  symptoms,  can  be  discovered. 
An  arrangement  of  diseases  formed  upon  a plan  of  exaft 
adherence  to  such  a method,  might  be  attended  with 
much  difficulty,  and  trouble,  in  the  execution ; but 
would,  I apprehend,  abundantly  repay  the  labour  be- 
stowed upon  it,  by  its  simplicity,  accuracy,  and  pradlical 
utility. 

With  a view  to  Illustrate  the  species,  I have  subjoined 
a considerable  number  of  particular  histories  of  Insanity, 
transcribed  from  practical  writers.  It  was  often  difficult, 
and  sometimes  impossible,  to  find  such  as  exaftly  cor- 
responded with  my  definitions ; owing  to  the  frequent 
combination  of  symptoms,  already  mentioned.  For  this 
reason,  some  of  my  species  will  be  found,  perhaps,  but 
imperfefUy  illustrated  by  the  histories  adduced ; and 
others  will  be  pnaccompanied  with  any  history,  because  I 
could  meet  witii  none  that  would  in  any  tolerable  way 
answer  my  purpose. 

For  the  convenience  of  such  of  my  readers  as  may  be 
not  at  all,  or  but  imperfedfly  acquainted,  with  any  other 
language  besides  their  own,  I have  given  translations  of 
-the  passages  quoted  from  Greek,  Latin,  or  French  writers. 
Why  I have  left  a few  untranslated,  will  be  obvious  to 
the  learned  reader. 

As,  in  the  course  of  my  reading,  I have  frequently  ex- 
perienced much  inconvenience  ; often  a great  waste,  and 
sometimes  a total  loss,  both  nf  time,  and  labour ; by  a 
loose,  and  negligent  mode  of  reference  from  one  au- 
thor to  another ; an  imperfection  from  which  the  refer- 
ences even  in  the  inestimable  writings  of  the  accurate  Mor- 
gagni, and  the  no  less  accurate  Haller,  are  not  entirely 
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free;  I have  not  only  been,  in  general,  so  full  in  my 
references,  as  to  render  them  as  extensively  applicable  as 
may  be  to  the  various  editions ; but  have  also  drawn  up, 
for  the  emolument  of  the  learned  reader,  a catalogue  of 
the  principal  books  quoted,  or  referred  to,  with  an  ac- 
count of  the  editions  made  use  of,  in  these  observations. 

Leicester, 

Feb.  23,  1782. 


A CATALOGUE  OF  THE  PRINCIPAL  BOOKS 


QUOTED,  OR  REFERRED  TO,  IN  THE  FOLLOWING  WORK, 
WITH  AN  ACCOUNT  OF  THE  EDITIONS  MADE  USE  OF. 


ACTA  Erudltorum,  4to.  Lipsiae,  ab  anno,  1682 — 1727. 
Adami  (Melchinris)  Vitae  Germanorum  Theologorum,  Svo. 
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SECT.  I. 


INTRODUCTION. 


^MIDST  the  many  useful  discoveries  and 
improvements  which  the  several  branches 
of  medical,  as  well  as  every  other  species  of  know- 
ledge, have  for  the  three  last  centuries  been  con- 
tinually receiving,  as  the  natural  consequence  of 
that  facility  with  which  science  has  been  diffused 
since  the  happy  invention  of  the  art  of  printing: 
— but  more  especially,  amidst  the  rapid  and  al- 
most dally  accumulation  of  medical  science  for 
the  last  hundred  and  ten  or  twenty  years,  since 
the  establishment  of  philosophical  societies^',  and 

the 


* The  English  Royal  Society  may  date  its  commencement 
from  the  meetings  of  some  learned  men  at  Dr.  Wilkins’s 
lodgings  in  Wadham  College  In  Oxford,  about  the  year  l645  ; 
■which  they  continued  without  intermission  till  the  year  1058, 
when  being  dispersed,  they  afterwards  renewed  their  meetings 
in  London,  and  from  tliat  time  usually  assembled  at  Gresham 
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the  publication  of  literary  journals*,  have  not 
only  much  increased  that  facility  of  diffusion,  but 
have  greatly  contributed  to  the  advancement  of 
sound  philosophy,  by  promoting  a free  and  liberal 
spirit  of  inquiry  ; in  consequence  of  which,  the 
whimsical  inventions  of  a childish  and  undisci- 
plined fancy  have  been  taught  to  give  way  to  the 
severest  indudtions  of  correct  and  manly  reason- 
ing from  fa61s  and  experiments : — admidst  such 
large  and  splendid  acquisitions  of  knowledge,  it  is 


College ; and  were  incorporated  under  the  title  of  the  Royal 
Society  by  letters  patent  from  King  Charles  the  Second  in  the 
year  l660. — Spratt’s  Hist,  of  the  Royal  Society.  See  Biogr. 
Britan,  art.  Boyle  (Robt.),  vol.  ii.  p.  44g.  See  also  art.  Ba- 
thurst, vol.  i.  p.  6Q3,  n.  (G),  which  says  July  15th,  l662. — 
The  Society  began  to  publish  its  Transadlions  in  1665. — 
Haller. 

The  Royal  Academy  of  Sciences  at  Paris  was  first  established 
by  order  of  Lewis  XIVth,  in  l666  ■,  but  not  incorporated  till 
1699. — See  Histoire  du  Renouvellement  de  V Academic  Royale 
des  Sciences  en  1699,  et  les  Eloges  Historiques,  &c.  parM.  de 
Fontenelle,  tom.  i.  p.  27. 

The  Academia  dell’  Cimento  at  Florence  was  instituted  in 
1657  by  Leopold,  Grand  Duke  of  Tuscany;  and  began  to  pub- 
lish in  1667. 

The  Ephemerides  Naturce  Curiosorum  were  first  presented  to 
the  world  in  I670. 

* The  Journal  des  Scavans  commenced  in  1655,  and  has 
witli  little  interruption,  continued  for  above  a hundred  years. 

The  Acia  Eruditorum  of  Leipsic,  first  made  their  appearance 
In  i682,  and  are  now  continued  under  the  new  title  of  Com- 
rnmtarii  de  rebus  in  scientia  naturali  et  re  medica  gestis. 
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matterof  surprise,  thatthe  most  important  branches 
of  the  Healing  Art, — the  History  of  Diseases, — 
and  the  Method  of  curing  them, — should  have  hi- 
therto received  so  little  proportional  improve- 
ment. 

Of  this  very  small  accession  to  pradtical  im- 
provement, we  have  no  where,  perhaps,  a more 
remarkable  instance,  than  in  that  class  of  disor- 
ders which  is  the  objedt  of  my  present  considera- 
tion. Little,  very  little,  has  been  communicated 
to  the  world  on  this  important  subjedt,  by  mo- 
dern writers.  They  who  have  been  obliged  to  treat 
of  it,  as  a matter  of  course,  in  delivering  a regular 
system  of  medical  pradtice,  have  for  the  most 
part  given  little  else  but  mere  compilation, — and 
have  almost  wholly  borrowed,  either  diredtly  or 
indiredtly,  from  the  truly  pradlical  writings  of  the 
ancient  Greek  and  Roman  physicians.  And  if  at 
any  time  a man  of  science  and  observation,  quit- 
ting the  trite  and  illiberal  pradtice  of  transcribing, 
and  retailing,  what  is  already  to  be  found  in  al- 
most every  author  who  has  gone  before  him,  and 
of  writing  a neiv  treatise  which  shall  contain  not 
a single  article  of  neiu  matter,  has  ventured  to 
throw  out  some  original  fadts,  or  to  hazard  some 
new  and  ingenious  refledlicns,  tending  to  open 
our  views,  and  spread  a clearer  light  over  the 
nature  of  these  obstinate  and  obscure  disorders 
of  our  best  and  noblest  faculties,  they  have  usu- 
ally been  few  and  solitary,  and  amidst  the  more 
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plentiful  remains  of  antiquity,  as  Virgil  speaks  on 
another  occasion, 

“ Apparent  rati  nantes  in  gurgite  vasto.” 

And,  to  add  to  our  mortification,  we  have  not 
been  so  happy  as  to  retain  all  that  the  ancients 
knew  on  this  important  subje6l ; having  lost 
their  most  general,  and,  if  we  may  believe  them, 
scarcely  ever  failing  method  of  cure*. 

Extra- 


* It  will  be  obvious  to  every  one  vi'ho  is  but  slightly  ac- 
quainted with  medical  matters,  or  has  the  smallest  familiarity 
with  the  Greek  and  Latin  classics,  that  I here  allude  to  the 
noted  method  of  curing  these  disorders  by  the  use  of  hellebore  j 
a lost  art,  to  which  the  moderns,  who  have  written  much  to 
little  purpose  about  the  thing,  have  at  least  the  merit  of  giving 
a name, — and  which  is  now  pretty  generally  known  by  the 
title  of  hellehorism.  Of  the  great  deal  that  has  been  said  upon  the 
subjeft,  I shall  content  myself  at  present  with  a few  extrafts  5 
— one  from  the  learned  and  elegant  Dr.  Lorry’s  epistle  to  his 
friend  Dr,  Le  Monnier,  prefixed  to  his  treatise  De  Melan- 
cholia,— a book  w'hich  contains  much  excellent  matter,  both 
old  and  new,  but  which  is  obscured,  and  rendered  of  less  value, 
by  an  indulgence  in  too  minute  a theory,  and  too  servile  an  at- 
tachment to  the  do6trines  and  hypotheses  of  the  ancients  j — 
my  other  extrads  shall  consist  of  a few  passages,  out  of  the 
many  that  might  be  brought  together,  alluding  to  this  pradice, 
from  several  of  the  classical  writers  of  antiquity. 

“ Meministi  porro,”  says  Dr.  Lorry,  “ in  felicibus  illis  col- 
loquiis,  quibus  jam  frui  vix  datur,  aduni  saepius  inter  nos  fu- 
isse  de  melancholia  j non  unam  esse  ejus  naturam  saepius  dixi- 
musj  alteram  scilicet  legibus  regi  atque-administrari  raechani- 
cis  advertebamus  j alterius  mirebamur  effedus,  non  solum  om- 
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Extraordinary  as  this  stationary,  if  not  indeed 
retrograde  state  of  medical  knowledge  in  these  dis- 
orders 


n«m  judicil  captum  superantes,  sed  el  vnlgarem  ordincm  p!iy- 
sicarum  legum  eludentes.  Unde  saepe  incerta  medendi  metho- 
dus  ct  titubantis  artis  tacitus  limor.  Afluni  etiani  inter  nos  de 
veterum  hellelorismo,  jmserrimaaiie  hodiernarum  Insanorum 
sorte,  qnos  nimlum  ars  dedlgnatnr,  dum  mavult  impotens  dici, 
quam  anxias  atque  delicatae  cnrationis  fastidia  toierare.  Nec 
minus  tamen  stupebamus  antiquiores  medicos  passim  de  eorum 
sanatione,  tanquam  de  arte  uul^aiismua  loquentes.” — Tom.  i, 
p.  X. 

You  remember  too,  that  in  tliose  delightfi.il  conversations, 
which  we  have  now  but  little  opportunity  of  enjoying,  we  fre- 
quently considered  the  subjeft  of  Melancholy  ; we  agreed  that 
it  vvas  of  more  than  one  kind  j and  observed  that  while  one 
was  governed  and  regulated  by  mechanical  laws  ; another  ap- 
peared wonderful  In  its  effedls,  and  not  only  beyond  our  com- 
prehension, but  out  of  the  reach  of  the  common  order  of  phy- 
sical laws.  Whence  often  arose  an  uncertain  method  of  cure, 
and  a secret  distrust  of  an  art  so  little  secure  of  the  success  of 
its  proceedings.  We  considered,  likewise,  the  hellelorism  of  the 
ancients,  and  the  unhappy  lot  of  the  modern  Insane,  on  whom 
art  bestows  too  little  of  its  regard,  while  it  chooses  rather  to  ac- 
quiesce In  the  charge  of  impotency,  than  to  undertake  the  disa- 
greeable office  of  attempting  a cure  which  must  be  accompa- 
nied with  the  most  anxious  feelings,  and  require  the  minutest 
attention.  Nor  did  it  appear  less  wonderful,  that  the  ancient 
physicians  should  on  all  occasions  speak  of  their  cure  as  of  an 
art  universally  hnoivn. — Vide  eiiarn  Mercurialis  variar,  LeSiion. 
lib.  u.  cap.  25,  Opasc.  Aureor.  p.  411. 

The  Latin  poets  frequently  adude  to  this  noted  method  of 
curing  insanity ; and  of  such  specific  virtue  was  hellebore 
esteemed  for  clearing  and  invigorating  the  intclleftual  faculties, 
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orders  rr.ay  seem  ; it  will,  perhaps,  appear  less 
wonderful,  if  we  consider,  that  their  peculiar  na- 
ture 


that  it  was  not  unfrequently  used  by  men  who  were  engaged  in 
literary  and  philosophical  pursuits,  as  will  presently  be  seen 
from  PnxNY  and  Aulus  Gellios,  with  a view  to  strengthen 
the  understanding,  and  to  prepare  it  for  the  nicer  parts  of  com- 
position, the  more  difficult  researches  of  critical  inquiry,  or 
the  more  accurate  investigation  of  moral  or  metaphysical  truth. 

Horace  alludes  to  it,  on  several  occasions,  as  a well  known 
pra6lice.  Speaking  of  a happy  madman,  he  says  : 

Hie  ubi  cognatorum  opibus  curisque  refeftus, 

Expulit  ellehoro  morbum  bilemque  meraco, 

Et  redit  ad  sese:  pol  me  occidistis,  amici. 

Non  servastis,  ait; 

Epist.  ii.  lib.  ii.  v.  136. 

He,  when  his  friends,  at  much  expence  and  pains. 

Had  amply  purg’d  with  hellebore  his  brains. 

Come  to  himself — “ Ah  ! cruel  friends  ! he  cried, 

" Is  this  to  save  me?  Better  far  have  died, 

“ Than  thus  be  robb’d  of  pleasure  so  refin’d, 

“ The  dear  delusion  of  a raptur’d  mind.” — Francis. 

In  another  place,  to  express  a great  degree  of  madness,  he 
sajs  : 

^Tribus  Anticyris  caput  insanabile 

De  Arte  Poetic,  v.  300. 

•——A  head  so  disordered  as  not  to  be  curable  even  by 
three  Anticyras  • ■ 

—the  islands  of  Anticyra,  of  which  there  were  only  two, 
being  famous  for  producing  great  plenty  of  hellebore,  and  for 
the  cure  of  this  disorder  by  a judicious  and  safe  exhibition  of  so 
herculean  a remedy. 

In  one  of  his  Satires,  in  which  he  copiously  illustrates  the 
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ture  has  necessarily  confined  the  treatment  of  them, 
and  consequently  the  information  which  expe- 
rience 


stoical  dodrine,— that  all  are  mad  who  are  not  wise  and  vir- 
tuous,”— are  the  following  passages  ; 

“ Danda  est  ellebori  multo  pars  maxima  avaris  ; 

Nescio  an  Anticyram  ratio  illis  destinet  omnem,” 

Sat.  iii.  lib.  ii.  v.  82. 

Misers  make  whole  Aniicyra  their  own  ; 

Its  hellebores  reserv’d  for  them  alone, — Francis. 

Verum  ambitiosus  et  audax. 

Naviget  Anticyram. — lb.  v,  165, 

But  if  your  breast  with  bold  ambition  glows. 

Set  sail  where  hellebore  abundant  grows. — Francis. 

Ovid,  in  the  fourth  book  of  his  Epistolce  ex  Ponlo"  In 
the  conclusion  of  the  third  Epistle,  has  the  following  lines; 

“ Littus  ad  Euxinum,  si  qnis  mihi  diceret,  ibis, 

Et  metues  arcu  ne  feriare  Getas  ; 

I,  bibe,  dixissem,  purgantes  pedtora  succos : 

Quicquid  et  in  toto  nascitur  Anticyra.” 

To  Pontus  thou  shalt  go,  whoe’er  had  said. 

And  dread  the  wound  from  Getan  bow  that  flies  ; 

Go  purge,  I had  replied,  and  clear  thy  head. 

Go  drink  whate’er  Anticyra  supplies. 

Perseus  alludes  to  this  celebrated  medicine  for  purging  the 
brain,  and  curing  madness,  In  the  sixteenth  verse  of  his  fourth 
Satire,  where  he  tells  Nero,  that,  instead  of  taking  upon  him- 
self the  great  and  weighty  task  of  government,  which  demands 
much  experience,  and  sound  judgment,  he  ought  rather  to 
take  the  most  powerful  medicines  to  clear  his  understanding. 
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rience  alone  is  capable  of  affording  to  a few  indivi- 
duals ; and  that  of  those  few,  by  far  the  greatest 

number, 


“ Aiiticyras  melior  sorbere  meracas.” 

Thou  hast  not  strength  such  labours  to  sustain  : 

Drink  hellelore,  my  boy,  drink  deep  and  purge  thy  brain; 

URYDEN. 

Pliny,  in  his  natural  history,  gives  a pretty  long  account 
both  kinds  of  hellelore-,  from  which  a short  extraft  will 
serve  to  illustrate  w'hat  has  been  already  quoted  above. — “ Ni- 
grum (hellebori  genus)  purgat  per  inferna.  Candidum  autenn 
voraitione,  causasque  morborum  extrahit,  quondam  terribile, 
postea  tarn  promiscuum,  ut  plerique  studiorum  gratia  ad  per- 
videnda  acrius  quae  commentabantur,  saepius  sumptitaverint. 
Carneapem  responsurum  Zeonis  libris  ; Drusum  quoque 
apud  nos — constat  hoc  medicamento  liberatum  comitiali  raorbo 
in  Anticyra  insula.  Ibi  enim  tutissime  sumitur,  quoniam  (ut 
diximus)  sesamozdes  admiscent.” — Lil.  xxv.  c.  v.  p.  45/. 

Black  hellelore  purges  by  stoiol.  But  ivhite  hellelcrre  a6ts 
by  vomiting,  and  expels  the  causes  of  diseases  ; it  was  for- 
merly dreaded  as  a violent  medicine  j but  its  use  in  time  be- 
came so  familiar,  that  it  was  common  for  men  of  study  to  take 
it  frequently,  in  order  to  sharpen  the  faculties,  and  enable 
them  more  clearly  to  comprehend  the  whole  extent  of  their 
subjedt.  Carneades  took  hellebore  when  preparing  to  an- 
swer the  writings  of  Zeno  ; and  we  are  assured  that  our  coun- 
tryman Dfiusus — was  freed  from  the  epilepsy,  by  the  use  of 
this  medicine  in  the  island  of  Anticyra  ; where  it  is  taken  with 
most  safety,  in  consequence  of  their  mixing  w’ith  it,  as  I have 
formerly  observed,  the  herb  sesamoides." 

I shall  conclude  this  long  note  with  the  following  passage  on 
the  same  subjedt  from  Aulus  Gellius. — “ Carneades  aca- 
demicus  scripturus  adversum  stoici  Zenonis  libros  superiora 
corporis  helleboro  Candida  purgavit,  ne  quid  ex  corruptis  in 
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number,  have  unfortunately  been  almost  totally  ig- 
norant of  medical  matters.  For  as  Insanity  of  every 
species,  besides  the  exhibition  of  proper  medicine, 
and  an  exa6t  attention  to  regimen,  generally  re- 
quires a particular  management,  which  cannot 
easily  be  accomplished  without  an  appropriate  ap- 
paratus, a house  adapted  to  the  purpose,  and  ser- 
vants who  have  been  properly  instrudled,  and 
much  conversant  with  such  kinds  of  patients ; it 
has  always  been  found  convenient,  and  frequently 
absolutely  necessary,  to  put  unhappy  sufferers  of 
this  sort,  under  the  care  of  those  persons,  who, 
however  ill  qualified  as  to  the  kno'wledge  of  me- 
dicine, are  furnished  with  the  requisite  conveni- 
ences for  their  government  and  safety,  and  have 
made  it  their  particular  province  to  undertake  the 
conjinement  of  the  Insane,  whatever  may  be  their 
pretensions,  or  abilities,  to  effedt  a cure. 

Medical  people,  therefore,  being  in  a great 


stomacho  bumoribus  ad  domicilia  usque  animi  redundaret*  et 
constantiam  vigoremque  mentis  labefaceret : tanta  cura  tanto- 
que  apparatu  vir  ingenio  praestanti  ad  refellenda,  quae  scrip- 
serat  Zeno  aggressus  est.” 

Carneades  the  academic,  when  preparing  to  answer  the 
writings  of  the  stoic  Zeno,  purged  himself  upwards  by  means 
of  luhite  hellelore ; that  there  might  be  no  foul  humours  in  Lis 
stomach  to  overflow  the  habitation,  and  injure  ihejirmness  and 
vigour  of  his  mind.  With  so  much  care  and  preparation  did  a 
man  of  excellent  parts  enter  upon  the  refutation  of  Zeno’s 
writings. — Vide  etiam'HoYvy\k\s,  Oper,  torfi.  Hi,  p.  25p,  § 11, 
12,  13,  14,  15,  10. 
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measure  excluded  from  this  branch  of  pradlice, 
can  have  little  or  no  valuable  experience  in  these 
disorders  ; and  of  the  few  whose  situations  have 
afforded  ample  room  for  observation  in  this  way, 
how  small  a number  have  seen  it  proper  to  throw 
what  is  so  conducive  to  their  private  emolument 
into  the  public  stock  ! 

I cannot  hope,  I do  not  pretend,  in  the  small 
compass  of  this  essay,  to  supply  these  defe6ts. 
To  give  a true  and  complete  history  of  Insanity  in 
all  its  variety  of  appearances, — to  enter  minutely 
and  specifically  into  the  investigation  of  its  causes, 
— to  lay  down  elear,  exadt,  and  sufficient  rules  of 
prevention, — to  invent,  and  to  delineate  with  ac- 
curacy and  precision,  experienced  and  efficacious 
methods  of  cure  in  every  species  of  this  disorder, — 
would  require  more  than  the  labour  of  one  man, 
or  of  one  age  ; and  whenever  it  shall  be  accom^ 
plished,  must  be  the  objedl  of  a much  larger  trea- 
tise than  I have  any  thought  of  laying  before  the 
public  at  present.  Hereafter  I may  endeavour 
to  do  something  tov/ards  the  completing  of  such  a 
plan  ; and  I am  not  without  hope  that  the  diligent 
observation  even  of  one  man,  condudted  with 
a steady  attention  to  so  great  and  important  an  ob- 
jedt,  may  do  more  than  could  be  expected  when 
we  take  a retrospedtive  view  of  the  small  advances 
that  have  hitherto  been  made,  in  a series  of  ages, 
by  the  numbers  who  have  had  no  such  plan  in 
prospedt : at  least  it  is  my  intention,  at  some  fu- 
ture 
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ture  period,  if  I have  life  and  health,  to  offer  to 
the  world  as  full,  and  exa6l  a description  of  the 
nature,  causes,  and  cure  of  the  various  kinds 
of  Insanity,  as  my  small  abilities,  aided  by  no 
small  experience  in  these  deplorable  maladies,  v/ill 
enable  me  to  execute. — This  essay  will,  in  the 
mean  time,  sufficiently  attain  its  end,  if,  by  ac- 
quainting such  of  the  less  informed  part  of  the 
public,  whom  it  may  most  concern,  wdth  the  great 
variety  of  those  disorders  which  are  called  by  the 
general  appellation  of  Madness,  Insanity,  or  Lu- 
nacy ; many  of  which,  contrary  to  what  seems 
commonly  to  be  imagined,  require  very  different, 
and  some  very  opposite  methods  of  cure  ; it  shall 
in  any  degree  contribute  to  put  a stop  to  the 
usual  pradtice  of  imprudently  trusting  their  un- 
happy friends,  who  have  the  misfortune  to  be 
afflidled  with  so  various,  terrible,  and  obstinate  a 
disease,  to  the  common  empirical  pradliceof  indis- 
criminate evacuation,  not  to  mention  harsh  and 
cruel  treatment,  in  the  hands  of  any  illiterate  pre- 
tender : — and  if,  by  more  clearly  explaining  some 
points  relative  to  the  nature  and  symptoms  of 
Madness,  by  enumerating  its  several  causes,  by 
cautioning  against  some  which  are  in  a great  mea- 
sure in  our  own  power,  and  by  pointing  out  pro- 
bable methods  of  preventing  so  humiliating  a de- 
gradation of  our  reasoning  faculties,  it  shall  not 
only  tend  to  eradicate  some  errors  and  prejudices 
relative  to  these  matters,  which  have  been  deeply 
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rooted,  and  almost  universally  approved  and  pro- 
pagated ; and  consequently  to  point  out  some  im- 
provements both  in  our  knowledge,  and  practice, 
relative  to  this  disorder ; but  shall  be  successful 
in  persuading  many  of  my  fellow  creatures  to  that 
temperance  and  moderation  in  the  whole  of  their 
thoughts  and  conduct,  which  will  in  every  respedl 
be  conducive  to  their  ease  and  happiness,  and  will 
almost  infallibly  secure  to  them  those  greatest 
of  earthly  blessings — a healthful  body,  and  a sound 
mind. 

It  not  being  the  object  of  my  plan  to  take  a 
complete  view  of  my  subject,  but  only  to  go 
through  an  inspedtion  of  some  parts  of  it,  and  to 
throw  out  a few  hints  and  observations  which  I ima- 
gine may  not  be  altogether  void  of  utility  ; I shall 
depend  much  on  the  candid  indulgence  of  the  in- 
telligent reader, — who  will  not  expe<5l  a full  and 
elaborate  treatise,  where  but  a short  essay  was  in- 
tended ; which  it  is  presumed,  may  have  its  value, 
though  much  will  necessarily,  and  from  the  very 
nature  of  the  design,  be  left  imperfecft ; — as  a 
rough  sketch,  containing  only  the  outlines,  and 
those  but  rudely  marked,  and  faintly  traced,  of  a fu- 
ture painting,  may  not  be  destitute  either  of  use 
or  beauty,  though  greatly  deficient  in  almost  every 
part,  and  falling  infinitely  short  of  a finished 
piece. — Such  readers,  therefore,  may  find  much 
room  for  cavilling,  who  are  not  disposed  to  judge 
with  candour ; and  to  whom  the  triumph  of  lite- 
rary 
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rary  ostentation,  or  the  gratification  of  literary 
malevolence,  can  afford  more  satisfaction  than 
the  discovery  of  truth,  or  the  advancement  of  the 
good. 

It  may  here  be  proper  to  observe,  that  through- 
out this  essay,  unless  where  otherwise  expressed,  I 
shall  use  the  words  Madness,  Insanity,  and  Lu- 
nacy, as  synonymous  terms  j and  as  conveying  the 
complex  idea  of  all  those  disorders,  excepting 
such  as  shall  hereafter  be  excepted,  in  which  the 
faculties  of  the  mind  are  very  considerably,  if  not, 
principally,  or  solely  affeCted  ; — in  which  its  ima- 
gination is  disturbed,  its  affeSlions  are  perverted, 
and  its  judgment  is  depraved. 


14 


SECT.  II. 

•WHETHER  INSANITY  PREVAILS  MORE  IN  ENGLAND 
THAN  IN  OTHER  COUNTRIES. 

INSANITY,  especially  of  the  melancholy 
kind,  has  been  commonly  supposed  to  prevail  so 
much  more  in  this  island  than  in  any  other'  part 
of  Europe,  that  it  has  acquired  among  foreigners 
the  denomination  of  the  English  disease* . How 

justly, 

* This  opinion  of  foreigners , that  the  English  are  peculiarly 
liable  to  what  he  terms  nervous  distempers,  spleen,  vapours,  and 
lowness  of  spirits,  furnished  the  late  Dr.  Cheynk  with  the  title 
of  his  book,  called,  The  English  Malady  ■,  the  publication 
of  which  he  had  been  induced,  as  he  tells  us,  to  hasten,  by 
the  late  frequency  and  daily  increase  of  wanton  and  uncom- 
inon  self-murderers,  produced  mostly  by  this  distemper  ■,  and 
their  blasphemous  and  frantic  apologies  grafted  on  the  principles 
of  infidels ; — to  try  what  a little  more  just  and  solid  philosophy, 
joined  to  a method  of  cure,  and  proper  medicines  could  do,  to 
put  a stop  to  so  universal  a Lunacy  and  Madness" — Cheyne’s 
English  Malady,  Preface,  p.  3. 

Sauvages  among  the  species  of  Melancholy,  has  one  under 
the  title  of  Melancholia  Anglica,  or  English'  Melancholy  ; by 
which  he  means  that  disposition  to  suicide  so  frequent  among 
the  English  ; and  though  he  allows  that  the  same  disposition  to 
suicide  is  not  uncommon  among  what  he  calls  Melancholy  Ma- 
niacs, yet  English  Melancholy,  he  tells  us,  differs  from  all 
others  in  being  unaccompanied  with  fury,  or  any  very  grievous 
afilidtion,  and  owing  its  existence  merely  to  lowness  of  spirits 
and  weariness  of  life.  This  horrid  aft  is  chiefly,  he  says,  com- 
mitted 
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justly,  might  be  difficult  to  determine.  There  is, 
I believe,  some  foundation  for  the  supposition 
though,  perhaps,  much  less  than  is  generally  ima- 
gined. This  is  certain,  that  it  is  not  uncommon 
among  the  French,  as  their  medical  writings 
abundantly  testify.  I am  inclined  however  to 
allow  that  they  have  less  of  it,  so  far  as  the  passions 
are  concerned,  than  any  other  nation  in  Europe  ; 
— I should  not,  perhaps,  greatly  err  were  I to 
add,  than  any  other  civilized  nation  in  the  world. 

Some  of  the  most  powerful  causes  of  this  kind 
of  Insanity  are — religion, — love, — commerce,  and 
the  various  passions  which  attend  the  desire,  pur- 
suit, and  acquisition  of  riches, — every  species  of 
luxury, — and  all  violent  and  permanent  attach- 
ments whatever. — These  causes  less  affedl  the 
French  than  most  other  nations. — As  to  religion, 


niitted  by  such  as  have  thrown  aside  all  religion,  and  have  so 
little  fortitude  of  mind,  as  to  be  incapable  of  bearing  the  com- 
mon affllftions  of  human  life. 

“ Apud  Anglos — frequens  est  suicidium  oh  tsedium  vitae, 
quo  capti  languidi,  moesti,  omnium  remediorum  pertaesi,  res 
suas  componunt,  testamenta  scribunt,  amicis  per  epistolas  dein- 
transmittendas  valeJicunt,  et  deinde  laqueo,  veneno,  vel  alio 
modo  vitas  suae  finem  imponunt  j quod  criminis  genus  admit- 
tunt  illi  qui  religionem  omnem  exuerunt,  et  ita  debili  sunt  ani- 
mo,  ut  aerumnas  vitae  humanae  sustinere  nequeant. — Pluri- 
bus  maniacis  melancholids  suicidium  familiare  est  5 ast  Me- 
lancholia  Anglica  in  hoc  discrepat  ab  aliis,  quod  sine  ullo  fu- 
rore, aut  gravi  aerumna,  ex  solo  vitae  taedio  tranqullle  mori  de- 
cernant,” — Nosolog.  Method,  tom.  iii.  Par.  i.  vol.  iv.  p.  3gO. 

they 
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they  are  much  in  the  same  situation  with  all 
other  true  catholics.  Pardon  for  sins  of  all  sorts 
and  sizes,  is  so  easily  obtained  in  every  popish 
country,  that  very  few  true  believers,  as  all  good 
catholics  undoubtedly  are,  in  the  comfortable  doc- 
trine of  the  absolving  power  of  the  priesthood, 
can  be  supposed  to  be  much  troubled  with  reli- 
gious melancholy.  Not  to  mention  that  a religion 
whose  chief  chara6leristic  is  superstition,  must  be 
much  less  apt  to  produce  Melancholy,  than  one 
that  has  less  superstition,  and  more  enthusiasm  in 
its  composition*.  In  one  the  heart  and  affec- 
tions 


* See  an  excellent  paper  of  Mr.  Addison’s  on  these  two 
opposite  deviations  from  true  religion,  in  the  SpeSlator,  vol.  iii. 
No.  201.  See  also  some  good  observations  on  the  same  subjeft 
inHuME’sEssays,p.  105. — “The  Roman  Catholic  church  seems, 
indeed,”  says  Mr.  Addison,  in  the  above-mentioned  paper, 
“ irrecoverably  lost  in  this  particular.  If  an  absurd  dress  or 
behaviour  be  introduced  into  the  world,  it  will  soon  be  found 
out  and  discarded}  on  the  contrary,  a habit  or  ceremony, 
though  never  so  ridiculous,  which  has  taken  sanftuary  in  the 
church,  sticks  in  it  for  ever.  A Gothic  bishop  perhaps,  thought 
it  proper  to  repeat  such  a form  in  such  particular  shoes  or  slip- 
pers ; another  fancied  it  would  be  very  decent  if  such  a part  of 
public  devotions  were  performed  with  a mitre  on  his  head,  and 
a crosier  in  his  hand  : to  this  a brother  Vandal,  as  wise  as  the 
others,  adds  an  antic  dress,  which  be  conceived  would  allude 
very  aptly  to  such  and  such  mysteries,  until  by  degrees  the 
whole  office  has  degenerated  into  an  empty  show.” 

That  this  superstitious  charadter  of  modern  Christian,  was 
derived  from  the  Idolatrous  superstition  of  ancient  heathen 

Rome, 
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tions  are  but  little  concerned  ; — in  the  other  they 
are  the  first  and  principal  agents.  The  one  is  ever 
furnished  with  some  ready  ceremony — some  con- 
venient penance — to  atone  for  every  transgres- 
sion,— while  the  other,  though  it  often  elevates 
its  adherents  with  raptures  of  assurance,  yet,  at 
other  times,  it  depresses  and  overwhelms  them  with 
the  deepest  despair  ; — and  in  both  ways,  but  most 
frequently  in  the  latter,  produces  religious  Mad- 
ness. 

Even  Invincible  love,  that  has  made  more  mad- 
men in  every  age  and  nation  than  any  other  pas- 
sion beside, — perhaps  more  than  all  of  them  to- 
gether,— can  boast,  I believe,  few  such  triumphs 
over  the  hearts  of  modern  Frenchmen.  For,  how- 
ever rapturously  they  may  afFedt  to  speak  of  the 
belle  passion,  the  universal  taste  for  gallantry  has 
almost  entirely  banished  the  tender  passion  from 
among  them.  Love,  with  them,  is  almost  wholly 

Rome,  has  been  displayed  at  large,  with  his  usual  sagacity  and 
elegance,  by  the  late  learned  Dr.  Middleton,  in  his  Letter 
from  Borne-,  where  he  saw  ” popery  exercised  in  the  full 
pomp  and  display  of  its  pageantry  j and  praftising  all  its  arts 
and  powers  without  caution  or  reserve.” — See  his  JVorks, 
vol.  V. 

How  humorously  the  absurd  and  childish  vows  to  their 
saints,  and  other  contemptible  superstitions  of  the  Roman  Ca- 
tholics are  ridiculed  by  Erasmus  in  his  Naufragium,  and  jn  his 
Peregrinatio  religionis  ergo,  is  well  known  to  every  school- 
boy j and  that  the  ridicule  is  as  just  as  it  is  humorous,  none 
«an  doubt  who  are  acquainted  with  the  charader  of  that  elegant 
writer. 
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an  aft'air  of  art ; — it  has  more  of  fancy  than  pas- 
sion ; and  is  rather  an  amnsement  of  the  imagi- 
nation, than  a serious  business  of  the  heart*. — ■ 

This 

* That  this  is  their  true  chara6ter,  might  be  proved  by  a 
thousand  testimonies  5 and  even  from  the  internal  evidence  of 
the  very  love  scenes  of  their  plays,  and  of  their  other  composi- 
tions which  relate  to- love.  A few  witnesses  on  this  head  may 
be  sufficient  for  my  present  purpose. 

Stbhne  alludes  to  this  peculiarity  of  the  French  on  several 
occasions.  In  one  of  bis  letters,  written  from  some  part  of 
France,  he  has  these  words  : “ I make  myself  believe  that  f 
am  in  love— but  I carry  on  my  affairs  quite  in  the  French  way, 
sentimentally,  L'amour,  say  they,  n'est  run  sans  senlhnent— 
Love  is  nothing  without  sentiment.  Now  notwithstanding 
they  make  such  a pother  about  the  word,  they  have  no  pre- 
cise idea  annexed  to  k.” — Sterne’s  Letters,  vol.  ii.  letter  56^ 

p.  120. 

One  of  their  own  countrymen,  Mons,DE  Pi<nto>  in  a letter 
to  the  celebrated  Mons.  Diderot,  gives  much  the  same  ac- 
eount  of  the  almost  total  annihilation  of  real  affe6tion  among 
the  French  j which  he  humorously  attributes  to- the  universal 
passion,  for  card-playing  : “ The  men  in  those  days,”  says  he 
(i.  e.  before  card-plajing  was  so  much  in  fashion),  “ not  hav- 
ing by  means  of  the  talisman  of  the  cards,  the  opportunity  of 
satiating,  their  eyes  with  the  charms  of  women  in  full  counter- 
view  to  them,  over  the  green  carpet,  friendship  and  love  were 
passions  j but,  at  present,  thanks  to  those  same  cards,  there  is 
little  more  left  than  gallantry  r there  may  be  found  plenty  of 
acquaintance,  and  not  a single  friend  ; a number  of  mistresses, 
and  not  one  beloved.” — Fide  Annual  Register  for  1774>  p.  188, 

These  may  be  considered  as  sufficient  authorities,  without 
troubling  the  reader  with  long  extrafls  from  their  plays,  odes, 
songs,  and  other  compositions,  in  which  they  exhibit  what  they 
experience  when  under  the  influence  of  what  passes  with  them 

for 
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This  source,  therefore,  of  Insanity,  must  of  course 
much  less  afFedt  the  inhabitants  of  France,  than, 
of  this  island,  or  of  any  other  European  country  ; 
all  of  whom  seem  less  disposed  to  trifle  with  so 
serious  a passion,  than  our  agreeable,  volatile 
neighbours. 

Nor  can  so  many  suffer  among  them,  as  with 
us,  from  the  next  mentioned  cause  of  Insanity, — 
the  desire,  and.  prospeti,  of  acquiring  riches,  or 
the  atlual  acquisition  of  them.  Since  there  can 
be  but  little  desire,  where  there  is  but  little  hope: 
and  there  can  be  but  little  hope  of  attaining  riches 
in  a land  of  slaves,  where  the  bulk  and  strength 
of  a nation  is  depressed  and  impoverished,  and 
commerce  and  agriculture,  the  two  great  sources 

both 

for  love.  If  point,  conceit,  and  wit,  may  be  considered  as  the 
genuine  effusions  of  passion,  it  most  be  acknowledged  that 
they  possess  it  in  an  eminent  degree ; but  if  the  tenderness  of 
affedtion,  in  a heart  of  sensibility,  so  possesses  and  fills  it,  as 
to  exclude  every  idea  that  is  not  immediately  and  closely  con- 
nefted  with  its  objedt ; and  is  not  at  leisure  to  adorn  with  the 
tinsel  of  imagination,  the  warm,  but  simple  language  of  the 
heart ; then  can  they  have  but  small  pretensions  to  the  seri- 
ous passion  of  love.  In  the  Appendix  to  the  sixty-second  vo- 
lume of  the  Monthly  Review,  at  p.  5/p,  is  a very  just  obser* 
vation  to  this  purpose.  In  giving  an  account  of  an  “ Essai  sur 
la  Musique  ancieilne  et  moderne,”  by  M.  De  Laboede,  It  is 
remarked  by  the  Reviewers,  that — “ songs  are  among  the  cha* 
rafleristical  marks,  from  which  an  observer  will  learn  much  of 
the  genius,  spirit,  and  charadler  of  a people,  and  it  will  appear 
from  the  historico-poetico-musical  details,  irtto.  which  our  au- 

c 2 thor 
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both  of  national  and  private  wealth,  are  of  course 
greatly  checked,  and  much  obstrudted  in  their 
operation.  This  is  w'ell  known  to-  be  the  case  in 
France ; as  it  must  be,  more  or  less,  in  every 
country  whose  inliabitants,  being  subject  to  the 
will  of  an  absolute  monarch,  cannot  feel  that  en- 
couraging confidence  of  the  security  of  property, 
or  that  animating  boldness  of  a conscious  freedom 
of  project  and  exertion,  which  are  experienced  in 
a very  high  degree  in  this  happy  land  of  liberty  ; — 
happy  as  to  the  externals  of  opulence  and  freedom, 
bad  they  but  enough  of  sound  philosophy,  and  ge- 
nuine Christianity,  to  teach  them  the  proper  use 
and  intrinsic  value  of  the  blessings  they  enjoy. 

It  was  an  observation  of  the  great  Lord  Lyt- 
telton, in  the  year  1735,  when  residing  in 
France,  that  the  mercantile  interest  had  at  no 
time  been  much  considered  by  the  French  court* *.” 
It  is  now,  indeed,  miore  attended  to  ; but  still  the 
occupation  of  a merchant  is  too  much  held  in  con- 
tempt ; and  commerce  can  never  flourish  there, 
as  it  does  in  this  country,  while  the  chara6ter  of  a 
trader  and  a gentleman  are  supposed  to  be  incom- 


thor  here  enters,  that  the  French  excel  other  nations  in  their 
amorous,  satirical,  and  bacchanalian  songs,”  They  add,  in  a 
note — “ By  the  word  aviorous,  we  do  not  mean  love,  nor  any 
thing  out  of  the  sphere  of  gallantry.  It  is  almost  only  among 
the  Italian  and  British  bards  that  love  is  sung  with  genuine  seu? 
sibility.” 

* See  his  works,  4to,  p.  662. 

patible, 
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patlble^  and  their  noblesse  would  rather  see  their 
sons  idle  priests,  or  needy  soldiers  of  fortune, 
than  industrious  and  opulent  merchants. 

And  though  it  is  true,  that  the  French  nation 
has  of  late  years,  more  than  formerly,  attended  to 
these  only  eligible  means  of  acquiring  opulence, — 
agriculture,  and  commerce  ; and,  while  it  has  im- 
proved the  former  in  many  respedls,  has  so  far 
pushed  the  latter,  that  it  is  now  become  very  con- 
siderable and  extensive  • both  of  which  must  con- 
sequently have  some  effe<5^  in  producing  this  dis- 
ease, by  giving  birth  to  the  desires,  fears,  anxie- 
ties, disappointments,  and  other  affedlions  which 
accompany  the  pursuit,  or  possession,  of  riches  ; 
yet  as  agriculture  is  still  in  a very  imperfedt  state, 
and  flourishes  but  little  among  them  ; and  as 
their  commerce  is  confined  to  a much  less  num- 
ber of  individuals,  in  proportion  to  the  great  ex- 
tent of  country,  than  in  England ; and  as  they 
who  are  concerned  in  either  of  them,  must  be  less 
ardent  in  their  desires,  less  sanguine  in  their 
hopes,  and  less  liable  to  be  elevated  by  success,  or 
dejedled  by  disappointment,  in  consequence  of  the 
enervating  effedls  of  the  nature  of  their  govern^ 
ment, — which  by  its  perpetual  checks  and  restraints, 
produces  a habit  of  tame  moderation,  and  patient 
acquiescence ; — not  to  mention  the  easy  versatile 
temper  so  peculiar  to  Frenchmen  ; — much  fewer, 
jn  proportion,  will  suffer  from  this  cause  of  In- 
sanity in  France  than  among  us. 

c 3 
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I think  I may  safely  add,  that  even  luxury^ 
which  is  so  fruitful  a parent  of  Insanity  in  this 
island,  has  much  less  influence,  because  it  is  much 
less  general,  in  France.  In  high  life,  it  is  true,  they 
are  not  less  infedted  with  it  there,  than  we  are  in 
England  ; — but  it  is  by  no  means  so  universally  dif- 
fused among  all  ranks  of  people,  as  it  is  in  this 
rich,  free,  and  commercial  nation.  Their  lower 
orders  of  people  know,  I believe,  but  little  of  it, — 
and  their  wretched  peasantry  nothing  at  all ; 
thankful  if  they  earn  their  daily  homely  morsel, 
they  eat  it  with  cheerfulness, — and  know  no 
other  luxury  than  good  humour  and  a good  appe- 
tite. 

But,  above  all,  they  are  shielded  from  the  at- 
tacks of  this  disorder  by  that  national  lightness  of 
hearty  that  vivacity  and  volatility  of  temper,  which 
will  seldom  suffer  them  to  fix  their  attention  too 
long,  or  their  affedtions  too  violently,  and  seri- 
ously, upon  any  particular  objedt.  In  short,  they 
are  too  lax  in  their  attachments,  and  have  too 
much  gaiety  and  versatility,  ever  to  be  much  trou- 
bled with  religious,  amorous,  or  commercial  Me- 
lancholy*^ 

All 


f Sterne  calls  tliem  a laughfer-loving  nation.  Lord  Lyt- 
telton gives  a very  lively  description  of  this  native  temper  of 
the  French  in  a letter  to  his  father,  from  Paris,  dated  Septem- 
ber the  28th,  1729:  “ Sunday,  by  four  o’clock,”  says  he, 
“ we  had  the  good  news  of  a dauphin,  and  since  that  time  J 

hav« 
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All  these  circumstances  being  taken  into  the 
account,  it  seems  not  improbable  that  this  dis- 
order is  not  only  much  more  prevalent  in  England 
than  in  France,  but  more  peculiar  to  this  than  to 
any  other  country.  For  even  waving  the  other 
considerations  just  enumerated,  an  excess  of  wealth 
and  luxury,  in  which  perhaps  no  nation  upon 
earth  can  vie  with  this,  seems  to  entitle  us  to  an 
abundant  share  of  the  curse  which  appears  too 
plainly  to  be  entailed  upon  their  possessors. 
Whatever  may  be  the  cause,  we  hear  of  few  or  no 
instances  of  Insanity  among  barbarous  nations, 
whether  ancient  or  modern : and  even  among  the 

have  thought  myself  in  Bedlam.  The  natural  gaiety  of  the 
nation  is  so  improved  on  this  occasion,  that  they  are  all  stark 
mad  with  joy,  and  do  nothing  but  dance  about  the  streets  by 
hundreds  and  by  thousands.  I’he  expressions  of  their  joy  are 
admirable  : one  fellow  gives  notice  to  the  public,  that  he  de- 
signs to  draw  teeth  for  a week  together  upon  tire  Pont  Neuf, 
gratis.” 

A late  traveller  draws  the  following  charafler  of  them  : 
“ During  this  and  several  former  expeditions  to  the  Continent, 
I have  studied  the  manners  of  the  French  nation,  and  have 
found  them  volatile,  even  to  a degree  of  childishness. — It  is 
more  uncommon  to  see  the  lower  sort  out  of  spirits  than  out  at 
elbows  ; for  in  this  country  (strange  to  relate  !)  the  song  and 
the  dance  are  the  companions  to  slavery  and  poverty.  All 
ranks  of  men,  almost  all  ages,  seek  after  pleasure,  or  rather 
amusement,  with  a wonderful  avidity  j and  there  are  many 
who  debar  themselves  of  necessaries,  in  order  to  lavish  their 
sols  on  ihe  speBacle,  or  the  comedie !"— Letters  from  an  Officer 
in  the  Guards  to  his  friends  in  England. — See  a similar  charac- 
ter of  them  in  tlie  Guardian,  No.  101,  vol.  ii.  p.  82. 
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poorer  and  less  civilized  inhabitants  of  modern 
Europe,  we  hear  but  little  of  this  disorder  ; and 
the  little  which  we  do  hear  of,  arises  chiefly  from 
a partial  attachment  to  their  native  soil.  This 
extraordinary  disorder,  which  is  termed  by  the 
French  the  maladie  du  pays,  and  by  medical  wri- 
ters nostalgia,  exists,  we  are  told,  in  the  dismal 
wilds  of  Lapland,  in  the  less  frequented  parts  of 
Germany,  and  on  the  bleak  mountains  of  Swit- 
zerland. 

Even  in  this  island  we  find  Insanity  an  uncom- 
mon disorder,  in  proportion  as  wealth  and  luxury 
are  but  little  known.  In  Scotla?id,  where  the  in- 
habitants in  general  are  neither  opulent  nor  lux- 
urious, Insanity,  as  I am  informed,  is  very  rare : 
nor  is  it  more  frequent  in  the  poorer,  and  less 
cultivated  parts  of  Wales.  Indeed  there  can 
scarcely  be  a doubt  that,  where  other  circum- 
stances are  similar,  this  disorder  must  be  more  or 
less  common  among  any  people,  as  wealth  and 
luxury  more  or  less  abound, — This,  at  least,  is 
certain — that  instances  of  Insanity  are,  at  this  day, 
amazingly  numerous  in  this  kingdom  ; — probably 
more  so  than  they  ever  were  in  any  former  pe- 
riod and  I see  no  other  way  of  accounting  for 
this  vast  increase  of  the  disorder,  than  by  attri- 
buting it  to  the  present  universal  diffusion  of  wealth 
and  luxury  through  almost  every  part  of  the 
island. 

This  consideration  makes  the  objecft  of  our 

present 
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present  inquiry  a very  interesting  one  to  English- 
men.  If  I shall  be  so  happy  as  to  let  in  more 
light  upon  any  part  of  it ; and  especially  if  any 
thing  which  I shall  advance  shall  point  to  a real 
improvement  in  the  method  of  cure ; towards 
which  all  our  medical  investigations  ought,  either 
diredtly  or  indiredlly,  to  lead  us  ; — I shall  nofe 
think  my  time  and  labour  bestowed  in  vain. 

With  this  view,  I shall  now  proceed  to  make 
some  observations  on  the  nature,  hinds,  causes, 
and  prevention  of  Madness  ; which  I shall  do  under 
the  following  heads,  and  in  the  following  order. — 
I shall  first  consider  the  definition  ; then  propose 
a uew  method  of  arrangement ^ and  add  such  de- 
scriptions and  remarks  as  may  appear  necessary 
for  illustrating  the  meaning,  and  confirming  the 
propriety  of  both : —after  that  I shall  give  a con- 
cise view  of  the  appearances  on  disseSUon,  as  they 
are  exhibited  by  Bonetus  and  Morgagni  : — I 
shall  then  proceed  to  examine  into  the  causes  of 
Madness  i in  doing  which,  I shall  have  occasion 
to  delineate  the  most  considerable  of  the  passions, 
and  to  demonstrate  their  very  great  influence  in 
producing  this  disorder  ; — this  will  naturally  lead 
me  to  lay  down  some  rules  for  its  prevention, 
which  will  chiefly  turn  on  the  due  regulation  of 
the  passions. 


SECT. 


SECT,  III. 


I 

OP  THE  DEFINITION  AND  ARRANGEMENT  OP 
INSANITY. 

INSANITY,  or  Madness,  or  Lunacy,  has 
usually  been  considered  by  medical  writers,  with 
some  few  exceptions,  from  the  earliest  ages  down 
to  the  present  time,  as  consisting  of  two  kinds; — - 
to  one  of  which,  they  have  almost  unanimously 
given  the  name  of  Melancholy ; and  to  the  other 
that  of  Mania,  Phrensy,  or  Fury.  Of  these  va- 
rious names  of  the  latter  kind,  the  most  common 
is  that  of  mania  y the  term  phrensy  being  more 
frequently  appropriated  to  the  delirium  of  a vio- 
lent fever;  2cadfury  being  used,  for  the  most  part, 
rather  as  descriptive  of  a striking  symptom  of  the 
disease,  than  as  a name,  or  generic  term.  This 
kind  answers  to  the  idea  which  is  vulgarly  affixed 
to  our  English  word  madness and  is  sometimes 
popularly  distinguished  by  the  epifhets  raving, 
or  raging,  prefixed  to  the  common  appellation  of 
madness. 

These  two  kinds  of  Insanity  have  generally 
been  defined  in  words  to  this  effedt : — 

“ Melancholy  is  a permanent  delirium,  without 
fury,  or  fever,  in  which  the  mind  is  dejedted, 
and  timorous,  and  usually  employed  about  one 
objedt.” 

Mania 
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Mania  is  a permanent  delirium,  with  fury  and 
audacity,  but  without  fever.” 

In  the  various  definitions  of  Insanity  which  are 
to  be  found  in  medical  writings,  some  of  which  I 
shall  presently  transcribe,  the  term  delirium,  or 
something  synonymous,  is  commonly  used.  It  is 
however  very  differently  defined  by  different 
writers  ; — by  many  it  is  not  defined  at  all  — and 
by  some  it  is  used,  in  defining  madness,  in  a 
sense  not  very  consistent  either  with  the  usual 
definition,  or  with  that  which  themselves  have 
given,  of  this  variable,  and  unsettled  term. 

But  notwithstanding  this  uncertainty  in  the  use 
of  the  term  delirium,  it  were  easy  to  transcribe  a 
long  list  of  definitions  of  melancholy  and  mania, 
from  the  most  noted  pradlical  writers,  both  of 
ancient  and  modern  times,  in  which  it  would  be 
seen  that  they  universally  borrow  from  the  same 
soLirce  i and  that  almost  every  successor  of  Ga- 
len treads  with  little  variation  in  the  footsteps  of 
Ins  master,  who  himself  did  not  materially  deviate 
from  the  track  which  had  already  been  marked  out 
for  him  by  his  predecessors,  at  the  head  of  whom 
was  the  great  Father  of  Physic,  with  those  other 
ancient  medical  authors  whose  works  are  con- 
founded with  his. 

These  early  writers,  who  were  not  accustomed 
to  deal  much  in  definitions,  have,  it  must  be  ac- 
knowledged, given  us  no  express  ones  of  these 
disorders ; but  that  their  notions  concerning  them 

have 
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have  served  as  a foundation  for  the  definitions  of 
their  successors,  might  easily  be  proved  by  coIle6f- 
ing  and  comparing  such  detached  passages,  relative 
to  the  several  kinds  of  delirium  and  insanity,  as  are 
to  be  found  in  that  invaluable  body  of  pradfical  trea- 
tises written  by  various  authors,  of  various  merit, 
which  have  come  down  to  us  as  the  works  of 
Hippocrates  ; of  which  the  greatest  part  are 
undoubtedly  very  ancient,  and  all  of  which,  what- 
ever may  be  their  deficiencies  in  point  of  real 
medical  science,  serve  at  least  to  make  us  acquaint- 
ed with  the  opinions  of  physicians  who  flourished 
long  before  the  time  of  Galen. 

A very  minute  inquiry  of  this  kind,  with  a criti- 
cal examination  of  every  passage  adduced,  would 
take  up  more  room  than  would  be  consistent  with 
my  present  plan  ; and,  after  all,  might  be  thought, 
perhaps,  rather  curious  than  useful.  I shall  only, 
therefore,  make  a few  extradfs  from  the  works  of 
Hippocrates  in  confirmation  of  this  assertion ; 
and  content  myself  with  merely  refening  to  some 
others  which  tend  to  the  same  purpose. 

That  permanent  fear,  and  distress,  are  there 
considered  as  charadferistic  of  melancholy,  is 
obvious  from  the  twenty-third  Aphorism  of  sec- 
tion the  sixth,  where  he  says, — 

“If  fear  or  distress  continue  for  a long  time, 
this  is  a symptom  of  melancholy*.” 

* Hv  5)  Sva-Qvjx'iri  ■croXi/v  rq  70*5* 

7ov,—rOper.  Omn,  p.  1257- 

And 
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And  that  such  fear  and  distress*  are  esteemed 
symptoms  of  delirium,  may  justly  be  inferred 
from  a passage  to  be  quoted  at  length  on  another 
occasion'!',  in  which  it  is  said  that-— “ There  is  a 
great  simlarity,  as  to  the  disorder  of  mind  (a-a^a- 
voix'^),  in  those  who  are  ill  of  a phrensy,  and 
those  who  are  affedled  with  melancholy.” 

Nor  is  it  less  obviously  deducible  from  the  same 
passage,  if  compared  with  what  precedes  it|[, 
and  with  other  passages  below  referred  to,  in 
some  of  which  fever  is  expressly  mentioned  as  es- 
sential to  phrenitis  as  well  as  from  many 
others,  in  various  parts  of  his  works  ; that  he 


* I make  use  of  the  word  distress  in  a general  and  compre- 
hensive sense,  as  implying  grief,  dejedion,  despondency,  anxi- 
ety, and  in  short  every  depressing  affedtion  with  which  the 
mind  may  be  permanently  afflided : an  extent  of  meaning 
which  seems  not  unaptly  to  correspond  with  ^va^v^lv,  which  I 
take  to  signify  a state  of  mind  in  which  its  “ healthful  tone  is 
impaired,  and  it  with  difficulty  exerts  a due  degree  of  forti- 
tude and  constancy.”  And  it  may  be  observed  that  AretjEus, 
who  is  a close  imitator  of  Hippocrates,  uses,  in  his  defini-, 
tion  of  melancholy,  a similar,  but  stronger  expression,  in  the 
word  which  seems  to  imply  “ a total  defed  of  mental 

vigour.” 

f Foesii  Hippocr.  deMorbis,  lib.  i.  Open  Omn.  p.  460.  50. 

J Vide  Foesii  CEconom.  Hippocr. 

II  Hippocr.  de  Morbis,  lib.  i.  Oper.  Omn.  p.  460.  30 — 44. 

§ Hippocr,  de  Morbo  Sacro.  Oper.  Omn.  p.  30,Q.  1 — 20. 
— DeMorbis,  lib.  i.  Op.  p,  46J.  30.  lib.  ii.  p.  486.  30. — De 
Affedionibus.  Oper.  Omn.  p.  518.  20. 
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supposes  the  delirium  of  melancholy  to  be  with- 
out fever. 

That  he  reckoned  mania  a kind  of  delirium,  is 
clearly  expressed  in  the  above  passage,  to  mention 
no  others  : — and  that  in  the  idea  of  maniacal  de- 
lirium, he  comprehended  that  of  violence,  is  evi- 
dent from  the  same  passage,  and  from  many  more 
which  might  be  referred  to, — whether  he  uses  the 
term  mania^  or  its  derivatives,  as  he  not  unfre- 
quently  does,  to  denote  a violent  degree  of  delirium, 
in  a phrenitis,  or  in  any  other  fever,  in  opposition 
to  the  slighter  degrees  with  which  these  disorders 
^re  sometimes  accompanied,  and  which  are  sim- 
ply termed  Ts-apavoia,  zTXpix,<p^oi/ri(rn;,  Or 

the  like  ; — or  to  indicate  that  kind  of  madness 
which  has  since  acquired  the  exclusive  title  to 
that  appellation  ; which  it  is  plain  he  understands 
to  be  without  fever,  and  to  be  distinguished  from 
melancholy  only  by  the  violence  or  ferocity  of 
the  delirium,  by  which  it  is  rendered  as  specifi- 
cally different  from  that  kind  of  Insanity,  as  it  is 
from  phrenitis  by  the  absence  of  fever*. 

Galen  affords  us  no  definition,  so  far  as  I 
know,  which  comprehends  every  charadleristic  cir- 
cumstance of  delirium,  melancholy,  or  mania ; 
but  they  may  all  be  colledled  from  the  following 
extradls  from  Lacuna’s  epitome  of  his  works : 

“ The  faculty  of  imagination  is  sometimes  vi- 

* Vide  Loc.  supra  citat ; — item  Hippocr.  Aphor,  § 3. 
Aph.  20,  22.  Oper.  p.  1248,  et  § 6.  Aph.  56.  1258. 

tiated. 
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tiated,  as  in  delirium.  And  the  reasoning  fa- 
culty is  sometimes  injured  and  depraved,  a symp- 
tom which  is  likewise  called  delirium.  For  the 
most  part  delirium  consists  in  the  union  of  both 
these  symptoms,  the  imagination  presenting  er- 
roneous images,  and  reason  at  the  same  time 
judging  amiss.  But  sometimes  it  consists  in 
one  of  them  only.  For  there  are  cases  in  which 
reason  is  injured,  while  the  imagination  and  me- 
mory remain  unhurt : and  on  the  other  hand,  in 
which  the  imagination  and  memory  are  vitiated, 
and  yet  reason  is  unimpaired. 

“ Sometimes  a disordered  adlion  of  the  princi- 
pal faculties  is  accompained  with  fever  ; as  in 
phrensy  and  lethargy.  Sometimes  it  is  without 
fever  ; as  in  mania  and  melancholy. 

“ Every  delirium  is  a depraved  adtion  of  a 
principal  faculty,  arising  from  vitiated  humours, 
and  a disordered  temperament  of  the  brain.  It  is 
called  phrensy  if  it  be  accompanied  with  fever ; 
but  if  there  be  no  fever,  it  is  called  mania.  But 
alienations  of  a melancholy  kind  only,  are  pro- 
duced by  a cold  humour. 

“ In  every  alienation  of  mind,  if  fear  and  dis- 
tress continue  for  a long  time,  it  is  a sign  that  the 
disorder  is  caused  by  black  bile. 

Whenever  that  kind  of  atrabilious  humour, 
which  when  thrown  up  from  the  stomach  by 
vomiting  has  an  acid  state  and  smell,  abounds  in 
the  substance  of  the  brain,  it  brings  on  that  spe- 
cies 
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cies  of  Insanity  which  the  Greeks  call  melanchoUdi 
As  when  that  other  atrabilious  humour  which 
owes  its  origin  to  adust  yellow  bile,  is  a kind  of 
feculent  part  of  the  blood,  is  very  thick,  and  not 
unlike  the  lees  of  wine,  abounds  in  the  substance 
of  the  brain ; it  produces  furious  Delirium,  some- 
times with  and  sometimes  without  fever*.” 

Ca^lius 

* “ Haec  (Imaginatrix  fun6tio) — interdnm — vitiatur,  ut  in 
delirio  : — sic  ratiocinatio — nunc  laeditur  ac  depravatur,  quod 
sjmptoma  vocant  delirium.  Plerunque — in  utrisque  simul 

consistit  delirium,  turn  parum  probe  imaginando,  turn  parum 
apte  ratiocinando.  Est  quando  duntaxat  in  altero.  Interdnm 
qulppe  ratio  vitiatur,  imaginatione  simul  atque  memoria  illiesa, 
Quemadmodum  etiam  ratione  Integra,  contigit  turn  imaginatio- 
nem,  turn  memoriam  vitiari.” — De  Symptomatum  Differentiis, 
p.  666.  l6. 

“ Interdnm  vero  ubi  princlpales  adiones  sunt  laesae,  febris 
quoque  accedit : ut  in  pbrenitide  et  lethargo.  Interdnm  sine 
febre  adest  vitium  : ut  in  mania  et  melancholia." — De  Locis 
(rffe6i.  lib,  iii.  cap.  iii.  p.  739-  44. 

“ Delirium  omne,  depravatus  est  principis  facultatis  motus, 
a pravis  succls  aut  cerebri  intemperie  ortum  habens.  Caste- 
rum  phrenitis  dicitur,  si  .febris  adsit5  ut  mania  si  absque  fe- 
bre accidat.  Solae  autem  melancholicae  alienationes,  a fri- 
gidiori  succo  produci  solent.” — De  Causis  Symptomat,  lib.  ii. 
p.  683.  13. 

“ In  omnibus  autem  animi  alienationibus,  si  llmor  atque 
tristilia  din  perseverent,  atram  bilem  in  causa  esse  est  indi- 
cium.”— De  Causis  Symptomat.  lib.  ii,  p.  683.  24. 

“ Ubi  vero  in  ipso  cerebri  corpore  abundat  (atra  bilis,  quae 
vomentibus  ipsam  et  olfacientibus  videtur  acida)  eum  Insaniae 
speqiem,  quern  Graeci  vocant  melancholiam,  inducit.  Que- 
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Ca;lius  Aurelianus^,  and  AnsTiEUs  Capi’A- 
box'l',  \^ho  probably  both  lived  a little  before  tlie 
time  of  Galen,  define  melancholy  and  mania 
nearly  in  the  same  manner  ; but  the  latter  adds  to 
the  definition  of *  * melancholy — that  “ the  distress 
is  confined  to  one  objedl,” — eV*  iv)  y.in 

<pcc{\(x.ct-j  a circumstance  in  which  the  example 
of  Aret^eus  has  been  followed  by  Jonston  and 
the  illustrious  BoeRhaave, — and  which,  though 
far  from  universal,  must  be  acknowledged  to  be 
neitlier  rare,  nor  unworthy  of  attention  ; and„ 
therefore  Galen;|;  at  the  same  time  that  he  dis- 
tinctly pointed  it  out  as  frequently  existing,  very 
judiciously  excludes  it  from  a place  in  the  defini- 
tion. 

Modern  writers  have,  for  the  most  part,  stndtly 
adhered  to  their  masters  of  antiquity.  Of  their 
scrupulous 'exadlness  in  copying  from  these  an- 
cient models  I shall  exhibit  a few  specimens,  and 
refer  to  more  which  f he  reader  may  consult,  if  he 
pleases,  at  his  leisure. 

hiadmoduni  alter  atrae  bills  succus,  qui  pisassata  flava  bile 
npscitur,  [et  est  veluti  faex  sanguinis  quae  admodum  spissa  ex- 
istif,  faecibus  vini  hand  absimilis],  ferina  gignit  deliramenta, 
moJo  cum  febre,  modo  absque  ilia,  in  cerebri  cofpore  abun- 
dans.” — De  Locis  affeSl.  lib.  Hi.  cap.  Hi.  p.  741.  l6 — 26.-— 
Vide  etiam  Foesi  GEconom.  Hippocr.  sub  et  . 

* Morb.  Chronic,  lib.  i.  cap.  v.  p.  326,  et  cap.  vi.  p.  340. 

f De  Causis  et  Sign.  Morb.  Diuturn.  lib.  i.  cap.  v.  p.  2p,  E. 
et  cap.  vl.  p.  31,  A. 

t De  Locis  afFedt,  lib.  Hi.  cap.  iv.  p.  743  . 60. 

♦OL.  I.  D 
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The  following  are  modern  definitions  of  de- 
lirium t 

“ Delirium  may  in  general  be  defined  to  be  a 
depraved  action  of  the  faculties  of  imagination 
and  reasoning,  arising  from  an  impurity  of  the 
animal  spirits,  which  gives  occasion  to  the  internal 
representation  of  some  absurd  and  unreal  image 
to  the  mind*.” 

Delirium  is  a depravation  of  the  faculties  of 
imagination  and  reasoning,  arising  from  the  in- 
ternal representation  of  some  absurd  and  unreal 
image  to  the  mind'j~.” 

“ When  the  imagination  and  judgment  are  de- 
praved, then  exists  what  is  called  delirium, — or  a 
deviation  from  the  path  of  right  reason,  in  which 
the  sick  talk  and  imagine  absurd  and  impro- 
bable things 

Boerhaave  and  De  Gorter  have  ventured  to 
strike  out  of  the  common  beaten  track  ; with 
what  success  I shall  not  here  examine ; but  am 


* “ In  genere  delirium  definirl  potest,  a6lio  depravata  phan- 
tasise  et  latiocinationis,  a splritu  impuro,  phantasmati  absurdo 
et  inconvenlenti  occasionetn  praebente.” — Sennerti  Oper, 
Omn.  tom.  iii.  p.  84. 

■)-  “ Delirium  est  phantasise  et  ratlonis  depravatio,  a phantas- 
matis  absurdi  et  inconvenientis  oblatione  exorta.”— Jonstoni 
Idece  Universce  Medicince  Pra6l.  lib.  viii.  p.  3S8. 

% “ Cum  imaginatio,  et  aestimatio  depravatur,  delirium  ac- 
cidit,  quod  dicitur, — declinatio  a redta  rationis  semita,  unde 
aegri  absurda,  et  incongrua  loquuntur,  aut  imaginantur.”-— 
Tozzi  Oper.  Omn.  tom.  i.  p.  111. 


inclined 
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inclined  to  suspe6l,  that  on  a stridl  inquiry,  they 
would  be  found  to  differ  more  in  words,  than  in 
reality,  from  their  predecessors. 

The  former  says — “ Delirium  is  the  existence 
of  ideas  in  correspondence  with  some  internal 
disposition  of  the  brain,  and  not  with  external 
causes  ; together  with  the  judgment  arising  from 
such  ideas,  and  the  consequent  affedlions  of  the 
mind  and  actions  of  the  bod)  : and  as  these  exist 
in  various  degrees,  and  are  solitary,  or  combined, 
they  give  rise  to  various  kinds  of  delirium*.” 

13 E Gorter  tells  us  that — ‘‘  when  the  images 
arise  in  the  mind  while  we  are  awake,  in  a manner 
similar  to  what  we  experience  when  dreaming ; 
and  it  often  happens  that  they  do  so,  and  are 
equally  vivid  with  those  which  are  excited  by 
the  senses,  or  by  the  will ; we  are  then  in  a 
state  of  delirium.  But  the  cause  of  delirium 
seems  to  be  more  powerful  than  that  of  dreams : 
for  in  sleep  such  erroneous  images  often  present 
themselves  in  a state  of  health,  but  when  we  are 
waking,  they  always  proceed  from  some  morbid 
cause-j-.” 

The 

* “ Delirium  est  ideamm  ortus  non  respondens  externis 
causis,  sed  internae  cerebri  disposition!,  una  cum  judicio  ex  his 
sequente,  et  animi  afFe6lu  motuque  corporis  inde  sequente : 
atque  his  quidem  per  gradus  auftis,  solitariis,  vel  combinatis, 
varia  deliriorum  genera  hunt.” — Boerhaavii  Aphor.  ^ 700. 

f “ Similia  idola  somniantium  si  vigilantes  occupant,  ut  saepe 
aeque  vivida  sunt,  quam  per  sensus  offeruntur,  vel  quae  ex 
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The  late  botanical  nosologists,  if  I may  so  call 
tliem,  have  all^  except  Sauvages,  confined  the 
term  to  the  febrile  delirium  ; and  affixed  diffe- 
rent generic  names  to  the  other  species.  They 
are  almost  the  only  writers  who  have  materially 
deviated  from  the  ancients  ; and  they  differ  from 
each  other  no  less  than  from  their  predecessors. 
They  have  all,  however,  considerable  merit ; but 
especially  Dr.  Cullen,  who  has,  in  my  opinion, 
greatly  improved  upon  the  rest,  by  an  arrange- 
ment which  is  remarkable  for  the  chaste  simplicity, 
and  philosophical  precision,  so  conspicuous  in 
whatever  proceeds  from  the  mouth  or  pen  of  that 
great  modern  improver  of  medical  science. 

The  following  definitions  of  melancholy  and 
mania  may  serve  as  a specimen  of  the  close  ad- 
herence of  even  the  most  eminent  among  the 
moderns  to  their  ancient  masters. 

Melancholy  is  an  alienation  of  mind,  or  pri- 
vation of  its  faculties,  without  fever,  accompained 
with  fear  and  dejection  without  any  manifest 
cause*'.” 


mentis  voinntate  concitantur,  faciunt  hominem  delirare : sed 
causa  delirii  plus  valere  videtur,  quia  in  somno  sine  detrimento 
sanitatis  saepe,  in  vigilautibus  autem  semper  a morbosa  causa, 
aliena  obrepunt.” — Ds  Gortek  Medieinse  Dogmaticee,  cap.' i, 
§5,  p.  5. 

' * “ Est  autem  melancholia  mentis  afienatio  seu  desipientiav 
sine  febre,  cum  metu  ae  mcestitia  sine  causa  manifesta  con- 
junfta.” — PisoN.  de  cogn.  et  curand,  Mori,  lib,  i.  c.  xxiii'. 
p.  l6l,.  tom,  i. 


“ Melan- 
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Melancholy  is  defined  to  be  a delirium,  or 
depravation  of  imagination  and  reason,  without 
fever,  and  with  fear  and  dejedtion*.” 

Melancholy  is  a delirium  without  fever,  with 
fear  and  dejedtion'f'.” 

“ Melancholy  is  a delirium,  arising  from  the 
internal  representation  of  some  melancholy  image, 
in  which  the  attention  of  the  mind  is  rivetted  to 
one  subjedt,  without  fury  or  fever,  and  with  dev 
jedtion  and  fear;]:.” 

“ They  who  are  melancholy  fall  into  deep 
dejedtion  and  great  fear.  Their  imagination  and 
reason  is  also  depraved ; but  in  general  this  de- 
pravity is  confined  to  some  particular  objedts,  and 
does  not  extend  to  all.  The  memory  is  unhurt, 
and  there  is  no  fever.  The  melancholy  are  dis- 
tinguished from  other  madmen  by  the  existence 
of  fear  and  dejedlion,  without  any  obvious  cause; 
whence  it  has  been  observed  by  Hippocrates — 
that — ‘ if  fear  and  dejedlion  continue  for  a long 
time,  this  is  a symptom  of  melancholy^.’” 

“ That 

* “ Definitur  melancholia  quod  sit  delirium  seu  imagina- 
tionis  et  rationis  depravatio,  sine  febre,  cam  timore  ct  mcesti- 
tia,” — Sennerti  Oper.  tom.  iii.  p.  00. 

f “ Melancholia  est  delirium  sine  febre,  cum  timore  et  raoe- 
stitia.” — Riveru  P/’aar.  Aferf.  lib.  i,  cap.  xiv.  p.  I87. 

X “ Melancholia  est  dilirium,  a phantasmate  melancholico 
exortum,  qua  detentus,  uni  cognitalioni,  absque  furore  et'fer 
bre,  cum  tristitia  et  me^u,  inhaeret.” — Jonstoni  Idece  Univers. 
Medicince  PraSi,  lib.  viii.  p.  300. 

^ Melancholici  in  profundam  mcestitiam,  et  ingentem  timo- 
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“ That  disorder  is  by  some  physicians  called 
melancholy,  in  which  the  patient  is  long  and 
obstinately  delirious,  without  fever,  and  almost 
always  intent  upon  one  and  the  same  thought*.” 
“ Melancholy  is  a fixed  imagination,  with  alie- 
nation of  mind^  which  dwells  mnch  upon  certain 
objedts,  with  permanent  anguish,  inquietude, 
fear,  and  dejedlion,  without  any  obvious  cause ; 
arising  from  the  congestion  and  stagnation  in  the 
brain  of  a large  quantity  of  blood,  which  passes 
with  great  difficulty  thi'ough  the  vessels  of  that 
organ'^.” 

“ What  the  Greeks  term  mania,  the  Latins 
call  insania,  or  more  properly  furor,  or  rabies. 


rem  delabuntur.  In  his  insuper  imaginatio  et  ratiocinatlo 
depravatur;  non  tamen  plerumque  in  omnibus,  sed  in  certis 
solum  remm  generibus.  Memoria  autem  firma  manet,  et  fe- 
bris  deest.  Per  id  vero  a caeteris  insanis  melancholici  inter- 
noscuntur,  quod  timeant,  etmcereant  sine  causa  manifesta,  un- 
de Hitfocrates,  6 Aph.  23.  ‘Si  timor  et  mcestitia  longo 
tempore  perseverent,  judica  talem  esse  melancholicum.’”— . 
Tozzi  Oper.  tom.  i.  p.  IIQ. 

* “ Melancholia  vocatur  medicis  ille  morbus,  in  quo  seger 
delirat  diu,  et  pertinaciter,  sine  febre,  eidem  fere  et  uni  cogi- 
tationi  semper  aftixus.” — Boerhaavii  Aphor.  § lOSQ. 

I “ Melancholia — est  firmior  cum  mente  alienata  phantasia, 
certis  objeflis  valde  inhaerens,  cum  diutyrno  animi  angore,  ip- 
quietudine,  metu  et  (ristitia  sine  ulla  causa  manifesta  jundia, 
a valde;  difficili  sanguinis  copiosius  in  cerebr.o  congesti  ac  stagr 
nantis  per  vasa  ejus  progressu  oborta.” — Hoffmanni  Med. 
Rat.  Spsi.  tom.iv.  p. 4.  c.  viii.  § /.  Operum.  tom.  iii.  p.  25g. 

because 
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because  they  who  are  ill  of  this  disorder  are  rag- 
ingjViolent,  and  as  ungovernable  as  savage  beasts, — 
in  a word,  mania  is  a violent  alienation  of  mind, 
or  delirium,  without  fever* * * §.” 

Mania,  or  fury,  is  a delirium,  or  deprava- 
tion of  the  imagination  and  reason,  without  fear, 
and  rather  with  audacity,  rashness,  anger,  conten- 
tion, and  violence,  without  fever,  owing  its  origin 
to  a hot  and  fiery  disposition  of  the  spirits'^-.” 
Mania  is  a delirium  without  fever,  with  fury 
and  audacity:}:.” 

‘‘  Mania  is  a permanent  emotion  of  the  mind, 
with  audacity,  and  violence,  without  fever,  aris- 
ing from  a fiery  fervor  of  the  spirits^.” 

Though  Cicero  tells  us  that  the  Latins  call- 
ed this  disorder  fury,  and  the  Greeks  melancholy i 


* “ Maviav  Grseci,  insaniam,  vel  magis  proprie  furorem,  seu 
rabiem  iatini  vocant,  quod  eo  malo  deteiiti  furibundi,  temera- 
rii,  et  ferarum  instar  effrenes  sunt.— Est  itaque  mania  alientio 
seu  delirium  vehemens  citra  febrem.” — Pjson.  de  cognos.  et 
curand.  Morb.  lib.  i.  cap,  xxiv.  p.  173,  tom,  i. 

f “ Est — mania,  seu  furor,  delirium,  seu  Imaginationis  et 
rationis  depravatio,  sine  timore  sed  potius  cum  audacia,  temeri- 
tate,  ira,  jurgiis,  et  ferocia,  sine  febre,  a dispositione  spiri- 
tuum  fervida  et  ignea  ortum  habens.”— Sennerti  Oper. 
tom.  iii.  p.  108. 

X “ Mania  est  delirium  sine  febre  cum  furore  et  audacia.” — 
Eiverii  Prax.  Med.  lib.  i,  c.  xviii.  p.  86. 

§ “ Mania  est  mentis  diuturna,  cum  audacia  et  ferocia  .sine 
febre,  ab  Igueo  spiritum  fervore  exorta,  emotio.” — Jonstoni 
idece  Univ,  Med.  Pra6l.  lib,  vlii.  p.  3Q4. 
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yet  physicians,  in  strictness  of  speech,  give  it  the 
appellation  of  insanity,  or  that  kind  of  delirium, 
^n  which  the  patient  is  not  only  affeCted  with  a 
depravity  of  imagination  and  reasoning,  but  is 
violent  and  outrageous,  and  fearing  nothing, 
rashly  dares,  and  indiscriminate! v attempts,  every 
thing ; yet  is  void  of  fever,  and  has  the  perfedt 
use  of  his  memory*.” 

“ If  melancholy  increases  to  such  a degree  as 
to  be  attended  w'ith  great  agitation  of  the  nervous 
fluid  in  the  brain,  by  which  violent  fury  is  excited, 
the  disorder  is  then  called  mania\." 

Mania  is  a violent  insanity,  accompanied 
with  temerity,  and  vast  exertions  of  muscular 
strength  ; proceeding  from  a forcible  and  copious  * 
transmission  of  thick,  and  melancholy  blood, 
■with  great  heat,  through  the  vessels  of  the  brain. 
Whereas  phrensy  is  insanity  with  fever,  arising 
from  an  inflammatory  obstrudtion  in  the  vessels  of 
the  brain I shall 


* “ Qnamvis  Cicero  hanc  atFeSionem  Latinos  furorem  ap- 
peHasse,  et  Graecos  melancholiam  scripserit  ■,  proprie  taraen 
medici  ipsam  dicunt  insaniam,  seu  delirium  illud,  quo  aegri 
prseter  imaginaflonis,  et  ratiocinationis  depravationem,  impe- 
tunt,  furunt,  ac  nihil  omnino  formklantes,  omnia  temere  au- 
dent,  et  indiscriminatini  aggrediuntur  : febre  tamen  carent,  et 
memoria  valent.'’ — Tozzi  Oper.  tom.  i.  p.  114. 

+ “ Si  melancholia  eousque  increscit,  ot  tanta  accedat  agita- 
iio  liquidi  cerebrosi,  qua  in  furorem  agantur  saevum,  mania 
yocatur.’' — Boerh.4.4vii  Apk,  § lllS. 

t *'  Mania — est  violenta  insania  enm  teraerllate  et  Ingenti 

membro- 
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I shall  not  trouble'  the  reader  with  a minute 
criticism  on  these  definitions.  In  what  respedts 
they  are  erroneous,  or  defedlive,  will,  I hope,  be 
rendered  apparent  by  what  I shall  hereafter  ad- 
vance in  the  course  of  these  observations.  A few 
cursory  remarks,  however,  may  not  be  improper 
in  this  place. 

In  all  the  definitions  of  insanity  quoted,  and 
most  medical  writers  agree  in  giving  pretty  nearly 
the  same  definitions* *,  it  may  be  observed  that 

merabrorqm  robore  conjun6ta,  a vchementiori  sanguinis  crassi, 
copiosi  et  melanchollci  per  cerebri  vasa  cum  riiagno  aestu  trans- 
pressione  proveniens.  Phrenitis  denique  est  insania  cum  febre, 
a stasi  sanguinis  inflammatoria  in  vasis  cerebri  orta.” — Hoff- 
MANNi  Med.  Rat.  Syst.  tom.  iv.  c.  viii.  § /•  Oper.  tom.  iii. 

р.  253. 

* Such  as  choose  to  see  more  to  the  same,  or  nearly  to  the 
same  purpose,  may  consult,  among  others,  the  following  wri- 
ters : — Celsi  de  Medicina,  lib.  iii.  cap.  xviii.  p.  148,  &c.— 
Paul.  jEginet.  de  re  Medica,  lib.  hi.  cap.  xiv.  p.  ig,  3g, 
and  p.  20,  22. — Pkosperi  Alpini  de  Medicina  Method,  lib.  x. 

с.  X.  p.  608,  and  cap.  iv.  p.  40. — MASSARiiE  Oper.  lib.  i. 
cap.  xxi.  p.  65,  and  cap.  xxii.  p.  74. — Plateri  Oper.  Medic, 
tom.  i.  p.  84,  87,  85. — Horstii  (Georg,  senior)  Oper.  Me- 
dic. tom.  iii.  p.  38. — DoL.®i  Encyclopasd.  Medic,  lib.  i. 
cap.  iii.  p.  25,  and  cap.  22,  p.  74. — Willis  de  Anima  Brntor. 
cap.  xi.  p.  322,  cap.  xii.  p.  344. — Pitcarn.  Element.  Medi- 
cinas,  lib.  ii.  cap.  vi.  Operum.  p.  103,  106.— Burneti  The- 
saur.  Medic.  Prafl:.  lib.  xi.  § 6.  p.  602.  § g.  p.  607.— Bo- 
NET!  Polyath.  lib,  ii.  cap.  xvii.  tom.  i.  p.  671,  and  cap.  xviii. 
p.  6g6.~ De  Gorteu  Medicin.  Dogmat.  c.  i.  § v.  p.  6.— • 
Heisteri  Compend.  Medicin.  cap.  xiv.  § 23,  24,  25,  p.  108. 
Mead’s  Works,  vol.  iii.  p.  41. — Home  Princip.  Medicinae, 
part  ii,  cap.  vi.  p.  225, 
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the  term  ddirium,  or  something  synonymous,  Is 
universally  adopted.  It  is,  however,  as  we  have 
just  seen,  very  differently  defined  by  different 
writers  ; — by  many  it  is  not  defined  at  all ; — and 
by  none  so  perfedlly  as  might  be  wished.  For 
most  writers,  while  they  adhere  to  the  common 
definitions  of  delirium,  and  insanity,  describe 
such  sorts  of  insanity,  in  enumerating  the  parti- 
culars, as  have  nothing  in  common  with  the  de- 
lirium of  a fever : though  none  of  them,  in  their 
definitions,  except  Areta;us,  make  any  other 
difference  between  the  delirium  of  a phrensy, 
and  that  of  insanity,  than  wdiat  arises  from  the 
presence  or  absence  of  fever  ; as  may  be  seen  in 
the  above  extradls  from  Galen  and  his  follow- 
ers. Hoffman,  in  endeavouring  to  derive  the 
distindlions  from  the  difference  of  the  proximate 
causes,  has  not  perhaps  done  much  better:  and 
two  other  celebrated  moderns,  Boerhaave  and 
De  Gorter,  in  attempting  to  surpass,  have  ra- 
ther fallen  short  of  the  ancients  ; since  their  de- 
finitions, or  at  least  that  of  De  Gorter,  arestricdly 
applicable  only  to  those  species  of  delirium,  which 
I shall  hereafter  define  under  the  title  of  ideal  der- 
lirium,  whereas  there  are  several  species  of  insa- 


nity, which  rank  under  another  sort  of  delirium, 

in  which  there  is  nothing  similar  to  what  these 

writers  have  defined  delirium  to  be.  H 

> 

It  may  be  proper  farther  to  observe,  that  therq 
are  species  of  insanity,  apd  those  not  only  fre- 

queritly 
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quently  to  be  met  with,  but  of  various  kinds,  in 
which  there  is  neither  dejedtion  nor  audacity ; 
and  which  consequently  neither  come  under  the 
description  of  mania,  nor  of  melancholy. 

The  learned  Dr.  Lorry  has,  indeed,  attempted 
some  new,  and  ingenious,  definitions  of  insanity, 
in  which  he  has  taken  no  notice  either  of  deli- 
rium, or  fever,  and  though  he  has  retained  dejec- 
tion, or  what  he  calls  imbecility  of  mind,  by  which 
he  means  to  express  the  aOvy'ia  of  Areta:us,  as  a 
specific  symptom  of  melancholy,  he  has  rejedled 
audacity  as  not  essential  to  mania.  But  while  he 
has  in  some  respedls  laid  aside  the  language  of 
the  ancients ; his  attachment  to  their  opinions 
has  so  influenced  his  judgment,  that  his  defini- 
tions will  be  found,  on  a close  examination,  to  re- 
present, in  fa6t,  nothing  more  than  the  melan- 
cholia and  mania  of  the  Greek  physicians,  under 
the  disguise  of  a new,  and  more  showy  dress. — 
They  are  as  follows 

“ We  shall  define  melancholy,”  says  he,  to  be 
an  imbecility  of  mind,  occasioned  by  a vitiated 
habit  of  body,  in  which  we  are  so  strongly  af- 
fected, either  by  external  objeCts,  or  by  such  as 
are  formed  merely  by  the  power  of  imagination, 
as  to  be  incapable  of  resisting,  of  withdrawing  the 
attention  from,  or  of  overcoming  by  reason,  the 
ideas  thence  arising*.” 

“ Insa- 


* “ Melancholia^ — a nobis  definietur,  ilia  mentis  imbecil- 

litas 
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“ Insanity,  or  mania,  is  that  disordered  state  of 
the  body,  in  which  the  judgments  arising  from 
the  senses,  in  no  degree  correspond  with  each 
other,  or  with  the  objedls  represented* *.” 

But  though  insanity  has  almost  universally  been 
divided  into  these  two  kinds,  which  have  usually 
been  considered  as  so  perfedlly  distindl,  as  to  de- 
rive their  origin  from  very  different  and  distin6l 
causes  ; one  of  which,  according  to  Galen,  may 
properly  be  called  atra  bills, — “ atque  vomentibus 
ipsam  et  olfacientibus  videtur  acida-^,” — “ and 
when  thrown  up  from  the  stomach,  has  an  acid 
taste  and  smell:” — while  the  other  is  a kind  of 
feculent  part  of  the  blood,  very  thick,  and  not 
unlike  the  lees  of  wine  ; is  without  any  acid  qua- 
lity,— and  ought  rather  to  be  called  succics,  or 
sanguis  melancholicus,  than  atra  bilis'^:" — yet  they 

litas  a corporis  vitiato  habitu  oriunda,  in  qua  fortiter 

concutimur  ab  objeftis,  aut  exteruis,  aut  ab  imaginandi  vi  ef- 
fedtis,  ita  ut  jam  irapossibile  sit  ideis  inde  iratis  obsistere,  ab 
iis  avelli,  aut  contra  ratione  tendere.” — De  Melancholia,  Intro- 
duSl.  p.  3. 

* “ Insania,  sive  mania,  est  corporis  aegrotantis  conditio  ilia, 
in  qua  judicia  a sensibus  oriunda  nullatenus  aut  sibi  inter  se,  aut 
rei  repraesentatae  responsant.” — De  Melancholia,  part  ii.  cap.  vi. 
Articul.  prim.  ,p.  361. 

t De  Locis  atFedt.  lib.  iii.  cap.  iii.  Lacun.®  Epitom.  p.  741, 

1.  20. 

X Est  veluti  faex  sanguinis,  quae  admodum  spissa  existit, 
faecibus  vidi  baud  absimilis — neque  ulla  acida  qualitate  partici- 
pat ; et  potius  melancholicus  aut  succus  aut  sanguis,  quam  atra 
bilis  diccnda  est.” — Ibid.  Lacun®  Epitom,  p.  741,  1. 17  & 23. 
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are  by  no  means  so  absolutely,  and  universally, 
distindt  and  unconnedted  diseases,  as  so  distinct  an 
origin,  and  such  different  symptoms,  would  lead 
one  to  imagine ; and  indeed  it  has  been  observed 
by  Aret^?;us  Cappadox*,  Alexander  Tral- 
LiANUS'l'',  Boerhaave|',  aud  perhaps  one  or  two 
more,  that  the  one  is  frequently  generated  by  the 
other. 

Mania,  however,  is  not  always,  as  Boerhaave, 
after  Areta:us  and  Trallian,  asserts,  “ melan- 
cholice  proles’’' — the  offspring  of  melancholy  - 
since  it  often  begins  originally,  without  any  pre- 
ceding melancholy ; and  is  on  such  occasions, 
sometimes  the  parent,  instead  of  being  the  off- 
spring of  that  species  of  delirium. 

Even  during  the  course  of  the  same  illness,  it 
not  unfrequently  happens  that  mania  and  melan- 
choly alternate  repeatedly  with  each  other  ; so 
that  each  in  its  turn  generates,  and  is  generated  ; 
is,  in  the  language  of  Boerhaave,  both  parent  and 
offspring. 

Both  also,  notwithstanding  that  the  definitions 
almost  universally  contain  the  words — sine  fe- 
bre” — without  fever,”  or  others  to  the  same 


Aoxee*  te  Se  ftoi  js.a,nni  te  ijxeixi  x.cil  juspoj  w'  |ixeA«;;^oX«.~— 

Morb.  Diuturn,  lib.  i.  c.  v.  p.  29,  E. 

f Nihil  enim  aliud  est  insania,  quam  melancholiae  ad  majo- 
rem  feritatera  intensio. — De  Arte  Medica,  lib.  i.  cap.  xvii. 
Halleri  Art.  Med,  Princip.  tom.  vi.  p.  86, 
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purpose,  are  frequently  accompained  with  fevef^ 
and  have  nig-htly  exacerbations  ; especially  mania. 
It  is  a fever,  however,  of  a peculiar  kind,  and  in 
no  degree  proportioned  to  the  delirium. 

And  yet  these  definitions,  as  they  have  been  so 
generally  adhered  to,  must  have  been  commonly 
looked  upon  as  complete ; or,  at  least,  as  very 
sufficient  for  the  purposes  of  the  pradlical  physi- 
cian. And,  in  fadt,  to  one  or  other  of  these  two 
genera,  every  species  of  madness  has  usually  been 
referred  ; — with  what  propriety  the  reader  will 
judge,  after  attentively  considering  what  follows, 
and  comparing  it  with  the  above  definitions  and 
observations. 

It  must  be  acknowledged,  indeed,  that  there  are 
some  small  deviations  from  these  established  de- 
finitions, besides  those  already  mentioned,  to  be  met 
with  in  the  writings  of  pradtical  physicians  ; espe- 
cially when  they  come  to  enumerate  the  various 
symptoms  of  insanity.  They  have  controverted 
the  propriety  of  some  parts  of  the  definitions ; 
and  have  hinted  at  a suspicion  of  a greater  va- 
riety of  species:  but  at  the  same  time  that  they 
have  perceived  some  few  rays  of  truth,  they  have 
not  had  the  cotorage  to  follow  a light,  of  which 
they  had  discovered  so  small  a glimmering*. 

It  appears  wonderful  that  they  did  not  examine 

* Broen  Animadv.  Medic,  in  Regii  Prax.  Med,  lib,  i. 
§ 14,  p.  137.  Note  a,  § 15,  p.  147.  Note  a,  p.  148.  Note  i> 
Beluni  De  Morb.  capit.  p.  503. 
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farther — that  they  did  not  entirely  reject  defini- 
tions, and  distindtions,  so  little  consistent  with  ap- 
pearances ; which  were  originally  built  upon  a 
theory,  of  which  the  blindness  of  attachment 
to  established  dodtrines  alone  could  prevent  even 
the  earlier  writers  from  perceiving  the  imper- 
fedtion  ; and  vvhicn  the  modern  discoveries  rela- 
tive to  the  strudlure,  fandtions,  and  economy  of 
the  human  body,  might  have  taught  them,  have 
but  a very  slender  foundation  in  truth. 

Having  thus  taken  a general  view  of  the  defini- 
tions, and  divisions  of  delirium,  and  insanit}!^, 
most  commonly  adopted  ; I shall  now  proceed  to 
inquire,  how  these  disorders  may  be  better  de- 
fined, and  the  several  species  of  insanity  more 
completely  enumerated,  and  more  accurately  dis- 
tinguished. 

The  sources  of  human  knowledge  have  been 
reckoned  by  the  great  Mr.  Locke,  to  be  two,  sen- 
sation, and  rejieEiion ; and  consequently  the  ob- 
jedis  about  which  the  faculties  of  the  human  mind 
may  be  employed,  to  be  also  of  two  kinds,  one 
comprehending,  what  may  be  called  ohjetls  of  sen- 
sation, and  the  other  obje&s  of  refeSiio7i*. 

Objedts  of  sensation  are,  all  material  objedlsand 
their  sensible  qualities  ; and  their  representations 
in  the  mind  are  properly  called  ideas  or  images, 

Objedts  of  refledtion  are,  whatever  the  mind 

* See  Locke’s  Essay  on  Human  Understanding,  book  li. 
chap.  i.  vol.  i.  p.  144. 
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perceives  or  discovers,  or  thinks  it  perceives  or 
discovers,  by  the  exercise  of  its  faculties  in  con- 
sidering the  powers,  properties,  and  relations,  of 
material  and  sensible  objedls,  or  its  own  opera- 
tions. Such  perceptions  and  discoveries,  real  or 
imaginary,  may  with  propriety  be  called  notions. 

This  division,  though,  apparently,  and  nomi- 
nally, the  same,  is,  in  reality,  considerably  dif- 
ferent from  that  of  Mr.  Locke  ; and  nearly  re- 
sembles that  of  Dr.  Hartley,  and  though  it  may 
possibly  be  thought  by  some,  to  be  less  philoso- 
phical, it  is,  however,  better  adapted  to  explain 
my  own  particular  views,  in  the  present  inquiry; 
The  former  derives  from  sensation, — ideas  of  sen- 
sation ; and  from  refiedlion, — ideas  of  refledtion  : 
the  latter  calls  those  ideas  which  resemble  sensa- 
tions, ideas  of  sensation  : apd  all  the  rest  intellect 
iual  ideas* . Whereas  I confine  the  term  idea  to 
the  immediate  representation  in  the  mind  of  ob- 
jedts  of  sensation  only  : and  though  I have  adopt- 
ed Locke’s  division  into  these  two  sources  of 
knowledge,  yet  I am  inclined  to  believe,  v/ith 
Hartley,  that  all  we  know  is  originally  derived 
from  sensation ; which  indeed  Mr.  Locke  him- 
self seems,  in  fadl,  to  grant,  in  several  parts  of  his 
essay  ; and  even  of  his  second  source,  he  observes, 
that  “though  it  be  not  sense,  as  having  nothing  to 
do  with  external  objedls ; yet  it  is  very  like  it,- 

* Observations  on  Man,  vol.  i.  Introdudion,  p.  2. 
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and  might  properly  enough  be  called  internal 
sense*.” 

The  following  are  Hartley’s  observations 
upon  Locke’s  two  sources  of  our  ideas. 

First,  says  he,  it  appears  to  me  that  all  the 
most  complex  ideas  arise  from  sensation ; and 
that  reflexion  is  not  a distin6t  source,  as  Mr. 
Locke  makes  it. 

Secondly,  Mr.  Locke  ascribes  ideas  to  many 
words,  which,  as  I have  defined  idea,  cannot  be 
said  to  have  any  immediate  and  precise  ones  ; but 
only  to  admit  of  definitions.  However,  let  defi- 
nition be  substituted  instead  of  idea,  in  these 
cases,  and  then  all  Mr.  Locke’s  excellent  rules 
concerning  words,  delivered  in  his  third  hook,  will 
suit  the  theory  of  these  papers. 

As  to  the  first  difference,  which  I think  may- 
be called  an  error  in  Mr.  Locke,  it  is,  however,  of 
little  consequence.  We  may  conceive,  that  he 
called  such  ideas  as  he  could  analyze  up  to  sensa- 
tion, ideas  of  sensation  ; the  rest  ideas  of  reflec- 
tion, using  refledlion  as  a term  of  art,  denoting  an 
unknown  quantity.  Besides  which  it  may  be  re- 
marked, that  the  words  which,  according  to  him, 
stand  for  ideas  of  refle6tion,  are,  in  general,  words 
that,  according  to  the  theory  of  these  papers,  have 
no  ideas,  but  definitions  only.  And  thus  the  first 

* Locke’s  Essay  on  Human  Understanding,  book  ii.  chap.  1. 
Vol.  i.  p.  147. 
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difFerence  is,  as  it  were,  taken  away  by  the  second  5 
for,  if  these  words  have  no  immediate  ideas,  there 
will  be  no  occasion  to  have  recourse  to  refledlion  as 
a source  of  ideas ; aiwi,  npon  the  whole,  there  is 
"ho  material  repugnancy  between  the  consequences 
of  this  theory  and  any  thing  advanced  by  Mr, 
Locke. 

“ The  ingenious  Bishop  Berkeley  has  justly 
observed  againM;  Mr.  Locke,  that  there  can  be 
110  such  thing  as  abstradl  ideas,  in  the  proper 
sense  of  the  word  idea.  However,  this  does  not 
seem  to  vitiate  any  considerable  part  of  Mr. 
Locke’s  reasoning.  Substitute  definition  for  idea 
in  the  proper  places,  and  his  conclusions  will  hold 
good  in  general*.” 

We  see,  by  this  extract,  that  the  difference  be- 
tween Locke  and  Hartley  is  not  very  great. 
While  the  former  makes  two  sources  of  our 
ideas,  sensation  and  reflection,  he  not  only  allows 
that  the  latter  is  a kind  of  sensation,  but  even 
makes  it  dependent  on  the  other ; since  he  asserts 
that  we  can  have  no  ideas  till  we  begin  to  have 
sensations. 

But  though  it  be  granted,  that  sensation  is  the 
instrument,  which  furnishes  the  mind  with  means 
and  materials,  if  not  with  the  objeCls,  of  all  its 
knowledge ; without  which  it  would  be  but  like 

white  paper,  void  of  all  characters,  without  any 

* Observations  on  Man,  vol.  i.  p.  360, 
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ideas,”  in  a word,  little  better  than  a non-entity  ;• — 
yet  mere  sensation  is  so  passive  a thing,  that  a 
very  low  degree  of  knowledge  only  could  be  derived 
from  so  scanty  a fountain  ; and  man  without  some 
more  copious  source, — without  some  capacity  of 
turning  to  good  account  the  information  which  he 
receives  from  his  senses,-^would  seem  to  be  in  a 
state,  and  to  possess  powers,  not  at  all  superior  to 
those  of  the  meanest  animal.  Now  man  appears 
to  me  to  have  such  a capacity  in  what  more  pecu- 
liarly deserves  the  name  of  refleSlion. 

For  it  may  be  observed  of  sensation  and  reflec- 
tion, that  the  one  seems  to  be  merely  a passive, 
and  the  other  partly  a passive  and  partly  an  adlive 
state  of  the  mind  : that  when  the  latter  is  passive, 
it  might  with  more  propriety  be  called  internal 
sensation  or  perception ; and  that  only  when  adlive, 
it  can  with  stridlness  be  denominated  reJieSlion. 

And  though  it  must  be  acknowledged  that  this 
adlive  state  of  the  mind  is  much  influenced  by, 
and  seems,  indeed,  in  a great  measure,  if  not  al- 
together, to  owe  its  existence  to  the  passive : yet 
such  is  the  nature  and  constitution  of  the  mind,-— 
of  this  divince  particula  aurce'' — that  while  it  is 
capable  of  sensation  and  perception,  that  is,  while 
it  can  be  said  to  exist,  it  can  scarcely  for  a mo- 
ment be  merely  passive ; for  as  whatever  objedls 
present  themselves  to  its  view,  whether  externally 
or  internally,  are  all  perhaps  in  some  degree,  di- 
' redlly,  or  by  association,  agreeable  or  disagree- 
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able,  the  mind  must  have  a perpetual  motive,  oT 
some  kind  or  other,  for  the  exertion  of  its  adtive 
powers,  and  must  ever  be  engaged  in  the  pursuit 
or  avoidance  of  w'hat  it  likes  or  dislikes,  relative 
to  knowledge,  virtue,  or  pleasure. 

In  other  words,  the  adtive  state  of  the  mind, 
and  the  adlive  powers,  in  the  immediate  exertion 
of  which  such  adlive  state  consists,  seem  originally, 
and  perpetually,  to  depend  on  the  passive,  or  per- 
ceptive, as  an  exciting  cause,  without  the  inces- 
sant instrumentality  of  whose  stimulation  and  ex- 
citement, they  would  soon  cease  to  be : the  exercise 
of  the  understanding,  will,  and  atFedlions,  all  de- 
pending upon  sensation,  external  or  internal,  of 
truth  or  falsehood,  good  or  ill,  pleasure  or  pain : 
in  short,  all  our  ideas  or  notions,  however  distant 
they  may  appear  to  be  from  any  suspicion  of  such 
an  origin,  deriving  their  existence  primarily  from 
mere  sensation. — If  it  be  asked,”  says  that  sa- 
gacious philosopher  Mr.  Locke,  ‘^when  a man 
begins  to  have  any  ideas  ? I think  the  true  answer 
is,  when  he  first  has  any  sensation.  For  since 
there  appear  not  to  be  any  ideas  in  the  mind,  be- 
fore the  senses  have  conveyed  any  in,  I conceive 
that  ideas  in  the  understanding  are  coeval  v/ith 
sensation : which  is  such  an  impression  or  motion, 
made  in  some  part  of  the  body,  as  produces  some 
perception  of  the  understanding.  It  is  about 
these  impressions  made  on  our  senses  by  outward; 
objects,  that  the  mind  seems  first  to  employ  itself 

in 
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in  such  operations  as  we  call  perception^  remem- 
bering, considering,  reasoning, 

The  faculty  of  perceiving  material  objecls,  and 
their  grosser  qualities,  by  means  of  the  senses,  we 
possess  in  common  with  brutes : but  the  power  of 
comparing  and  arranging  their  several  relations 
and  properties,  and  of  reasoning  analogically  con- 
cerning them  ; the  power  of  abstradlion  ; and  that 
reflex  adlion  of  the  mind  by  which  it  is  enabled  to 
review  its  internal  treasures,  and  to  contemplate 
its  own  faculties  and  operations ; which  lead  to 
the  discovery  of  almost  an  infinity  of  new  truths 
and  probabilities ; and  are  the  inexhaustible  sources 
of  every  species  of  knowledge  ; are,  in  a great  mea- 
sure, the  exclusive  privilege  of  man. 

About  the  former  it  is  obvious  that  the  mind 
can  err,  in  any  considerable  degree,  only  by  some 
defect  in  the  bodily  organs,  whether  natural  or  ac- 
quired, permanent  or  transient. 

About  the  latter  it  may  err  from  a variety  of 
causes  ; which  might  all,  perhaps,  not  unaptly  be 
arranged  under  the  following  heads: — a natural 
incapacity,  or  habitual  deficiency  of  attention,~ 
w'eakness  of  memory,— too  great  activity,  and  in- 
dulgence of  imagination, — depravity  of  will, — ex- 
cess of  passion,  which  is  the  natural  consequence 
of  them  all — and  disease  of  body. 


* Essay  on  Human  Understanding,  book  ii  rhap.  i.  § 23, 
vol.  i,  p,  162. 
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These  errors  may  be  very  considerable,  and  un- 
reasonable, without  constituting  madness  ; — to 
deserve  that  appellation,  they  must  appear  of  a 
certain  magnitude,  and  under  certain  circum- 
stances and  limitations,  which  I shall  now  proceed 
to  point  out.  It  must,  however,  be  acknowledged, 
that  it  is  frequently  difficult,  especially  with  re- 
gard to  the  latter  sort  of  mental  errors,  exactly  to 
define  where  folly  ends,  and  insanity  begins. 

The  mind  may  be  said  to  be  delirious  when 
it  supposes  sensible  objedls  to  exist  externally, 
which  exist,  as  they  then  appear  to  the  mind,’ 
only  in  idea: — or  as  such  notions  about  obje61s 
which  it  sees,  hears,  or  otherwise  perceives,  or 
knows,  as  appear  obviously  false,  or  absurd,  to 
the  common  sense  and  experience  of  the  sober 
and  rational  part  of  mankind. — Delirium,  there- 
fore, may  naturally  be  divided  i nto  two  kinds 
the  one,  arising  from  an  error  in  our  ideas,  I call 
ideal  delirium  j and  the  other,  arising  from  an 
error  in  our  notions,  I call  notional  delirium.'' 

The  former  kind  of  deliriugi  is  common  both 
to  fever  and  madness ; — the  latter,  I am  inclined 
to  believe,  is  peculiar  to  madness, — and  suspect 
that  whenever  any  degree  of  it  is  to  be  observed 
in  the  delirium  of  a fever,  it  portends  that  it  will 
probably  end  in  madness. 

That  the  delirium  of  the  true  phrensy,  and 
other  high  degrees  of  febrile  delirium,  are  of  the 
ideal  kind,  is  obvious  to  the  most  superficial  ex- 
aminer 5 
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aminer;  but  that  the  slighter  degrees,  which 
■chiefly  afFedl  the  patient,  on  first  waking  out  of 
sleep,  with  absence,  muttering,  wandering,  rage  or 
terror ; which  greatly  abate,  or  cease  altogether,  as 
the  remaining  effedts  of  sleep  are  dissipated;  are 
all  likewise  of  the  ideal  kind,  is  not  at  first  view 
so  obvious:  but  upon  a stridler  scrutiny,  we 
may  perceive  that  these  symptoms  arise  chiefly 
from  delirious  images  in  the  brain,  which  being 
but  slightly  impressed,  while  the  brain  is  but 
slightly  afledted,  are  only  vivid  during  sleep,  which 
shuts  out  the  glare  of  external  objedls  ; and  gra- 
dually vanish  as  sleep  gives  place  to  wakitig  ; just 
as  dreams  of  children  often  continue  for  a while 
after  they  are  apparently  awake,  their  senses  being 
with  difficulty  roused,  and  drawdngoffthe  attention 
by  slow  degrees  from  the  ideal  pidlure  presented 
during  sleep,  to  the  real  representation  of  sur- 
rounding ol^edls. 

If  what  has  been  advanced  be  just,  I may  now, 
with  some  degree  of  clearness  and  precision,  pro- 
ceed to  define  insanity  ; and  to  enumerate,  and 
describe  such  of  its  species  as  have  fallen  und^r 
my  own  observation,  or  have  been  noticed  by 
other  medical  writers. 

Insanity,  as  well  as  delirium,  may  be  considered 
as  divisible  into  two  kinds ; one  of  which  may  be 
called  ideal,  and  the  other  notional  insanity. 

Ideal  Insanity  is  that  state  of  mind  in  which 
a person  imagines  he  sees,  hears,  or  otherwise  per- 
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ceives,  or  converses  with,  persons  or  things,  which 
•either  have  no  external  existence  to  his  senses  at 
that  time  ; — or  have  no  such  external  existence  as 
they  are  then  conceived  to  have  ;~or,  if  he  per- 
ceives external  objedls  as  they  really  exist,  has  yet 
erroneous  and  absurd  ideas  of  his  own  form,  and 
other  sensible  qualities  -.—such  a state  of  mind 
continuing  for  a considerable  time ; and  being  un- 
aceompanied  with  any  violent  or  adequate  degree 
of  fever.” 

Insanity  of  this  sort  is  sometimes  attended  with 
fear,  sometimes  with  audacity,  sometimes  with 
neither  ; and  may  be  either  constant, -r— remittent, 
- — or  intermittent.— The  constant  has  no  very  ob- 
servable, nor  any  regular  remissions: — the  re- 
mittent usually  grows  milder  once  in  twenty-four 
hours,  generally  in  the  day-time,  and  has  exacer- 
bations in  the  evening:— the  intermittent  has 
considerable  lucid  intervals  ; and  as  the  paroxysqjs 
of  this  sort  of  madness  have  been  commonly  sup- 
posed to  obey  the  full  and  change  of  the  moon,  it 
has  therefore  been  peculiarly  distinguished  by  the 
name  of  lunacy ; — a name  which  has,  however, 
been  indiscriminately  extended  to  every  species 
of  insanity. 

Notional  Insanity  is  that  state  of  mind  in 
which  a person  sees,  hears,  or  otherwise  perceives 
external  objedls  as  they  really  exist,  as  objedls  of 
sen'se  ; yet  conceives  such  notions  of  the  powers, 
properties,  designs,  state,  destination,  importance,, 

manner 
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jiianner  of  existence,  or  the  like,  of  things  and  per.- 
sons,  of  himself  and  others,  as  appear  obviously, 
and  often  grossly  erroneous,  or  unreasonable,  to 
the  common  sense  of  the  sober  and  judicious  part 
of  mankind.  It  is  of  considerable  duration  ; is 
never  accompanied  with  any  great  degree  of  fever, 
and  very  often  with  no  fever  at  all.” 

Notional,  like  ideal  insanity,  may  be  either 
with  "or  without  fear  or  audacity : it  is  usually 
constant but  in  some  cases  it  remits — and 
even  intermits, — though  for  the  most  part  with 
great  uncertainty  and  irregularity. 

Insanity  is  easily  distinguished  from  the  tempos 
rary  and  transient  delirium  of  intoxication,  whe- 
ther occasioned  by  wine,  opium,  or  any  other 
inebriating  substance, — from  the  delirium  which 
.sometimes  accompanies  hysteric  fits, — and  others 
of  a like  nature  ; — not  by  a knowledge  of  the 
cause,  but  by  the  duration  of  the  delirium  : — for 
.even  the  delirium  arising  from  any  of  these  causes 
becomes  insanity,  if  it  continue  long  after  the  ori- 
ginal exciting  cause  hath  ceased  to  a6l.  Thus 
intoxicating  substances  may  not  only  produce 
transient  delirium,  as  is  usually  the  case ; but 
sometimes,  either  in  a brain  predisposed  to  insa- 
nity, or  when  taken  to  great  excess,  or  when  the 
intoxication  has  been  frequently  and  habitually  re- 
peated, their  pernicious  efFedls  may  be  more  per- 
manent; and  indeed  it  too  often  happens  that 
ndlual  madness,  of  various  kinds,  as  circumstances 

may 
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may  chance  to  determine,  is  the  dreadful  consc^ 
quence  of  this  kind  of  intemperance. 

Ideal  Insanity  may  be  either  phrenitic  or  not 
phrenitic. 

In  phrenitic  insanity  the  mind  ma}^  either  be 
employed  about  one  set  of  ideas  and  notions,  in 
which  case  some  particular  afFedtion  is  generally 
concerned,— as  love,  avarice,  fear,  terror,  and  the 
like or  it  may  be  agitated  with  variotis  ideas, 
notions,  and  afFedlions  indiscriminately.— The 
latter  state  usually  accompanies  phrenitic  insanity, 
when  it  seizes  suddenly,  and  is  occasioned  by  some 
bodily  disorder. — The  former  most  commonly  at- 
tends it  when  it  is  the  consequence  of  notional 
insanity ; or  of  any  long  continued  and  intense 
attention,  exertion,  or  passion  of  the  mind. — But 
both  states  are  in  some  measure  common  to  all 
these  sources  of  insanity  ; as  is  also  a very  high 
degree  of  delirium,  in  which  the  patient’s  imagi- 
nation has  so  lively  an  ideal  pidlure  for  ever  in 
view,  as  overcomes,  and  confounds,  the  impres- 
sions made  by  external  objedls ; so  that  he  scarcely 
perceives  any  person  or  objedt  about  him ; or  is 
apt  to  perceive  them  erroneously,  and  to  mistake 
one  person  or  objedl  for  another. 

When  ideal  insanity  is  not  phrenitic,  it  is  either 
maniacal,  or  incoherent,  or  sensitive. 

In  maniacal  insanity  the  mind  may,  in  like 
manner,  be  employed  either  about  one  set  of 
ideas,  or  about  more  than  one but  in  this 

respedl 
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respe<5l  it  essentially  differs  from  phrenitic  insa- 
nity, that  though  the  patient  raves,  and  has  a 
world  of  images  floating  in  the  brain,  which,  as 
in  a dream,  or  in  a reverie,  appear  to  be  real  ob- 
jedfs  ; yet  when  be  attends  to  the  external  ob- 
jedls  which  surround  him,  he  readily  distinguishes 
every  thing,  and  every  person  about  him. 

In  incoherent  insanity  the  trains  of  ideas  are 
either  sluggish  and  interrupted,  or  too  slightly 
connedled,  or  pass  in  too  rapid  a succession.  The 
mind  is  seldom,  if  ever  in  this  species  of  insanity, 
confined  to  any  one  particular  set  of  ideas  ; in  the 
tw'o  first  of  these  states  it  borders  upon  idiotism, 
or  has  adtualiy  arrived  at  it;  and  in  the  last,  in 
some  instances,  it  approaches  to  phrenitic  insanit}% 
and  in  others  is  but  an  aggravation  of  some  of  the 
species  of  notional  insanity. 

When  ideal  insanity  is  sensitive,  as  in  lycanthro- 
pia,  cynanthropia,  and  in  some  cases  of  what  is 
commonly  called  hypochondriacal  melancholy^  ill 
which  the  diseased  imagines  himself  to  be  a wolf, 
or  a dog,  or  a tea-pot,  or  fancies  that  he  is  made  of 
glass,  or  of  wax,  or  the  like,  the  mind  is  chiefly 
employed  about  one  idea. 

In  NOTIONAL  INSANITY  the  mind  may  either  be 
employed  about  one  particular  notion,  or  passion ; 
or  may  take  a larger  scope,  and  range  through  a 
variety  of  absurd  notions  and  affedlions.  And  in 
both  cases  may  be  either  cheerful,  or  melancholy, 
according  to  the  nature  of  its  objedf. 


In 
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In  the  former  kind,  or  when  the  mind  is  em- 
ployed about  one  obje6t,  the  delirium  may,  in 
some  instances,  appear  glaringly  absurd ; — as  when 
a man  supposes  himself,  though. a mortal,  to  have 
the  command  and  regulation  of  the  elements, — 
to  be  a dead  corpse, — to  have  no  soul  like  other 
men, — to  be  capable  of  flying, — of  working  mira- 
cles,-—or  the  like ; in  all  which  cases  it  usually 
borders  upon  ideal  insanity  or  it  may  appear 
plausible  ; so  that  not  only  the  mind  may  impose 
upon  itself, — but,  when  the  disorder  is  not  very 
violent,  or  extravagant,  even  others  may  be  im- 
posed upon,  by  the  apparent  reasonableness  of  the 
notion,  or  afte6lion,  which  possesses  it,  and 
which  arises  from  some  seemingly  real  and  just 
cause,  and  appears,  at  most,  only  to  err  in  being 
quite  disproportioned  to  it ; — as  in  love,  jealousy, 
suspicion,  timidity,  irresolution,  superstition,  de- 
spair, avarice,  misanthropy,  nostalgia,  and  all  in- 
dinate  desires  and  affedlions  : — or  it  may  obviously 
arise  from  a diseased  state  of  the  natural  appetites, 
producing  an  ungovernable  inclination  to  indulge 
them,  and  incessantly  exciting  in  the  mind  a lively 
notion  of  the  felicity  of  such  indulgence. 

The  latter,  or  that  kind  of  notional  insanity 
which  is  not  confined  to  any  one  particular  notion, 
or  passion,  may  likewise  be  considered  as  either 
plausible,  or  grossly  absurd  ; and  comprehends  all 
the  varieties  of  what  I shall  hereafter  describe  un- 
der the  names  of  whimsical,  fanciful,  impulsive, 

scheming. 
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scheming,  self-important,  and  hypochondriacal  in- 
sanity ; which  manifest  themselves  in  almost  every 
kind  of  unaccountable  whim,  or  wild  and  extrava- 
gant fancy  ; in  an  invincible  inclination  to  pursue 
every  impulse  of  passion,  or  imagination ; in  self- 
importance,  and  vanity  ; in  wit,  vivacity,  and  cun- 
ning ; in  laughing,  singing,  talking, waggery,  bragg- 
ing, and  lying;  in  fondness  for  scheming  and  traf- 
fic of  the  most  romantic,  extravagant,  childish, 
or  absurd  kind ; in  attributing  great  effe6ls  to  little 
causes,  and  great  causes  to  little  effe6ls  ; in  me- 
lancholy without  any  fixed,  and  determinate  ob- 
je6t,  or  what  is  called  tcedium  vitcB,  arising  from  a 
general  impression  of  dejebtion  on  the  mind,  which 
renders  it  totally  incapable  of  relishing  any  of 
those  things  whence  mankind  usually  derive  their 
happiness. 

Insanity,  or  delirium,  according  to  the  above 
account  of  them,  cannot  with  propriety  be  said  to 
exist,  but  where  the  judgment  is  deceived,  the 
AFFECTIONS  are  misguided,  or  the  conduct  is 
perverted  by  some  delusive  perception,  or  some  no- 
tion palpably  erroneous,  or  absurd  ; but  the  seve- 
ral faculties  of  the  mind  are  liable  to  various  other 
disorders,  of  no  inconsiderable  magnitude  and  im- 
portance, besides  those  which,  stridfly  speaking, 
deserve  these  appellations. 

The  MEMORY  may  be  defective,  and  even  some- 
times almost  annihilated,  either  from  a diminished, 
dr  from  an  increased  activity  of  certain  fibres  and 

vessels 
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vessels  of  the  brain,  on  whose  prompt  and  regiildf 
vibrations,  in  due  subserviency  to  the  sound  ope-» 
ration  of  all  the  faculties  of  the  mind,  the  perfec- 
tion of  its  exertions  in  a great  measure  consists. 
Their  diminished  adlivity  may  either  consist  in 
an  almost  total  privation  of  power  ; or  in  a languid 
uniformity  of  adtion  : and  their  increased  adlivity 
in  such  quick  transitions  as  give  rise  to  ideas  in 
such  order  and  succession  that  they  appear  to  have 
little  or  no  proper  connexion  ; or  in  such  vigor- 
ous exertions  as  produce  rapid,  but  naturally  and 
obviously  connected  trains  of  ideas.  In  the  one 
case  there  exists  a stupid  vacancy,  or  an  indolent 
uniformity  ; and  in  the  other  a busy  incoherency, 
or  an  animated  velocity  of  ideas.  Hence  arise  four 
different  states  of  the  mind,  all  of  which  are  apt, 
more  or  less  to  affedl  the  memory,  and  some  of 
which  universally,  and  infallibly,  impair  it.  Either 
there  is  almost  a total  incapacity  of  receiving,  at  least 
of  retaining,  any  idea  at  all,  much  more  of  receiving, 
and  retaining,  any  thing  that  deserves  the  name 
of  a train  of  ideas  : — or  the  mind  is  in  siich  a tor- 
pid state,  as  disposes  it  indolently  to  dwell  on  some 
one  object,  which  has  at  present  obtained  its  at- 
tention, or  something  like  its  attention,  keeping 
it  perpetually  in  the  same  point  of  view,  rarely 
turning  it  into  any  new  position,  and  never  so  far 
exerting  itself  as  to  bring  its  different  views  and 
positions  together  in  review,  and  to  compare  them 
with  each  other, — a state  of  which  every  man 

must 
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must  have  had  some  little  experience,  either  In  the 
absence  of  a reverie,  on  the  approach  of  sleep,  or 
in  those  disagreeably  uniform  dreams  which  often 
attend  on  fevers,  or  other  disordered  states  of 
the  body  or  the  original  associations  of  the 
mind  may  be  so  deranged,  and  its  ideas  inces- 
santly obtrude  themselves  with  so  little  connexion, 
as  may  be  altogether  Incompatible  with  that  due 
command  of  recollediion  in  which  memory  pro- 
perly consists : — or  the  mind  may  be  so  fully  em- 
ployed by  its  own  rapid  succession  of  ideas,  as 
scarcely  to  attend  to  any  thing  else  but  the  fleeting 
images  of  the  passing  instant. 

The  MEMORY  and  imagination  are  so  nearly 
alike  in  their  operations,  so  intimately  connedleti, 
and  so  perfectly  dependent  on  each  other,  that  in 
many  respedls  they  are  scarcely  to  be  distinguished, 
and  are,  consequently,  often  confounded : it  is, 
therefore,  no  wonder,  that  faculties  so  similar 
should  be  liable  to  similar  disorders ; and  that  in 
all  the  cases  just  enumerated,  the  memory  and 
imagination  should  suffer  together,  and  both  fa- 
culties be  in  like  manner  affedled. — In  the  first  case, 
as  there  are  few  ideas,  and  still  fewer,  and  those 
very  imperfect  trains  ; so  there  may  truly  be  said  to 
be  no  imagination. — In  the  second,  the  inadtive 
state  of  the  brain,  as  it  is  unfavourable  to  the  me- 
mory and  recolledtion,  so  it  stupifies  and  deadens 
the  imagination.— .In  the  third,  there  is  an  adlivity 
of  the  imaginjition  of  a peculiar  kind,  in  which  the 

ideas 
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ideas  are  so  slightly  connedted,  and  seem  so  little 
indebted  for  their  appearance  to  the  usual  ties  of 
association,  and  so  almost  totally  free  from  the 
control  of  the  other  powers  of  the  mind,  as  to  ap- 
pear for  the  most  part  perfectly  incoherent. — In 
the  fourth  case,  as  there  are  often  appearances  of 
surprising  memory,  at  the  same  time  that  there 
can  be  no  dependence  on  the  certainty  of  the 
operations  of  that  faculty,  while  they  are  so  little 
under  the  influence  the  governing  powers  of  the 
mind ; so,  for  the  same  reason,  in  similar  states  of 
mental  adlivity,  we  are  often  astonished  with  the 
wonderful  effulgence  of  sudden  flashes  of  a rapid 
imagination,  but  rarely  delighted  with  the  steady 
light,  and  permanent  splendor,  which  are  displayed 
in  a regular  and  vigorous,  but  not  too  accelerated, 
exertion  of  that  faculty. 

All  these  states  may  be  connedled  with,  but 
do  not  constitute  an  essential  part  of  madness. 
When  they  are  either  constantly,  or  occasionally, 
accompanied  with  absurd  notions,  or  delusive 
images,  tlrey  are  then  to  be  arranged  under  some 
of  the  species  of  that  disorder,  as  the  symptoms  may 
happen  to  determine.  Otherwise,  the  three  first 
states  are  to  be  considered  as  so  many  distindl 
kinds  of  idiotism  : — and  may  be  termed  the  stupid, 
in  which  scarcely  the  trace  of  a thinking  soul  re- 
mains ; — the  absent,  in  which  the  mental  powers 
are  benumbed,  and  the  attention  is  with  difficulty 
removed  from  one  object  to  another  j.— ^hd  the 
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incoherent,  in  which  the  associated  trains  of  ideas 
are  deranged  and  confounded,  and  the  powers  and 
operations  of  the  mind  weakened,  and  obstrudled, 
by  the  disorderly  intrusion  of  ideas  which  are  very 
slightly,  or  improperly,  or  not  at  all  connedled.— 
The.  fourth  state  is  an  approach  to  madness. 

The  three  first  states  of  the  imagination,  or  the 
stupid,  absent,  and  incoherent  idiotism,  though 
essentially  different  from  insanity,  yet  so  far  agree 
with  it,  that  arising  nearly  from  the  same  causes 
with  some  of  its  species,  hereafter  to  be  mentioned, 
they  are  to  be  cured,  if  curable,  by  the  same  means. 

The  fourth,  or  usually  atlive  state  of  the  ima- 
gination, so  often  to  be  met  with  in  men  of 
genius,  and  of  lively  feelings  ;~or  the  ridiculous 
absences  of  literary  and  studious  men,  more  con- 
spicuous for  their  attachment  to  science  and  lite- 
rature, than  for  real  abilities  to  comprehend  and 
improve  them,  which  have  some  resemblance  to 
the  third  state  ; — though  bordering  upon  madness, 
or  idiotism,  in  which  they  are  but  too  apt  to  ter- 
minate ; are  yet  readily  distinguishable  from  mad- 
ness by  the  circumstances  already  mentioned  ; and 
the  latter  from  idiotism  by  the  degree,  the  causes, 
and  the  remissions  of  the  malady  : as  are  the  com- 
mon follies  and  absurdities  of  mankind  from  no- 
tional insanity,  by  their  frequency,  and  almost  uni- 
versality ; — unless  we  are  disposed  to  think  that 
in  reabty  there  is  no  essential  difference,  that  all* 
mankind  deserve  to  be  reckoned  in  the  same  class 
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of  insanity,  and  that  it  was  not  more  severely,  thart 
truly,  asserted  by  a very  able  satirist — that — 

“ Tons  les  liommes  sont  fous  : et  malgre  tous  leurs  soins, 

“ Ne  different  entre  eux  qiie  du  plus  on  du  moins*.” 

“ All  men  are  mad,  and,  spite  of  all  finesse, 

“ The  madness  differs  bat  in  more  or  less.” 

But,  however  this  may  be,  it  is  certain  that  there 
is  a great  similarity  between  folly,  and  notional 
insanity  ; and  especially  that  species  of  it  which  I 
have  denominated  pathetic.  For  as  ideal  insanity 
consists  in  the  appearance  of  unreal,  or  erroneous 
images,  to  the  mind ; so  notional  insanity  is  owing  to 
erroneous  associations,  in  which  consists  the  very 
essence  of  the  erroneous  notions  both  of  the  mad- 
man and  of  the  fool  : — ^but,  perhaps,  with  this 
difference,  that  the  erroneous  notions  of  the  fool 
are  confined  to  the  estimation  of  good  and  evil, 
only ; wiiereas  those  of  the  madman  extend  to  the 
estimation  of  cause  and  cfFedl,  and,  indeed,  to  that  of 
every  other  relation  of  things,  about  which  a disor- 
dered brain  is  liable  to  form  erroneous  associations. 

All  the  kinds  of  insanity,  above  enumerated, 
may  be  variously  combined,  and  frequently  inter- 
change one  with  another.  If  of  long  stand- 
ing, they  are  generally  incurable  ; and  in  a course 
of  time,  unless  death  prevent  the  melancholy  spec- 
tacle, usually  degenerate  into  idiotism  ; a most 
pitiable  privation  of  the  human  faculties,  in  which 

- * jEoitEAu,  Satire  iv.  tom  i.  p.  27. 
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tlie  memofy  arid  imagination,  as  we  have  just  seen, 
are  often  so  debilitated,  and  irregular,  as  to  sink 
the  man,  in  almost  every  respe<ft,  even  below  the 
level  of  the  brute  creation  ; riot  only  hy  depriving 
him  of  reason,  but  even  in  a great  fneasure  of  thei 
proper  use  of  his  senses,  and  of  instindt,  which, 
so  far  as  the  well  being  of  mere  animal  life  is  con- 
cerned, might  in  some  degree  supply  its  place. 

Notional  delirium,  as  I have  already  observed, 
seems  to  be  peculiar  to  madness  ; and  I am  sorry  to 
find  myself  under  the  necessity  of  so  far  agreeing 
with  the  satirist,  as  to  assert,  that  the  bulk  of 
mankind,  morally,  at  least,  I will  not  say  medi- 
cally speaking,  are  more  or  less  affedled  by  it.-^ 
There  is,  indeed,  some  difficulty  in  determining 
the  boundaries  between  what  may  not  improperly 
be  called  moral  and  medical  insanity.  Several  of 
the  ancient  philosophers,  and  particularly  Socra- 
tes, and  the  stoics,  considered  every  foolish,  or 
vicious  person,  as  insane,  or  morally  mad ; and  only 
to  be  distinguished  from  the  adtually  and  medi- 
cally mad,  by  the  degree  of  disorder*, — the  symp- 


'*  “ Hanc  enim  insaniam,  qn^  junda  stultitias  patet  latius, 
a furore  disjungimus. — Insaniam  enim  censuerunt  [duodecim 
tabulae]  coiistantia  id  est  sanitate  vacantem  : posse  tamen  tueri 
mediocritatem  officiomm,  et  vitae  communem  cultum,  atque 
ushatum.” — Bee  the  passage  from  Cicero,  at  length,  imme- 
diately following  in  the  text. 

" For  we  separate  from  furj-,  this  sort  of  insanity,”  ike. 
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toms  of  fury*,  by  which  they  understood  what  F 
have  called  ideal  madness,  and  especially  those 
species  termed  phrenitic,  incoherent,  and  mania- 
cal,— and  the  obvious  existence  of  some  bodily 
cause-J-: — as  may  be  colle6led,  to  mention  no 
other  authorities,  from  the  following  passage  of 
Cicero’s  third  book  of  Tusculan  Disputations ;J;. 

‘‘  All  fools  are  disordered  in  mind  ; all  fools, 
therefore,  are  insane:  for  it  is  the  opinion  of 
philosophers,  that  sanity,  or  health  of  mind,  con- 
sists in  a certain  tranquility,  and  equanimity,  or, 
as  they  term  it,  constancy ; and  they  consider 
the  mind,  when  void  of  these  qualities,  as  insane  ; 
since  sanity  can  no  more  exist  in  a disordered 
mind,  than  in  a disordered  body. — Nothing,  there- 
fore, can  be  better  than  the  common  mode  of 


* “ Furorem  autem  esse  rati  snnt  mentis  ad  omnia  oiecita- 
tem.  Quod  cum  magis  esse  videatur  quam  insania  j tamen 
ejusmodi  est,  ut  furor  in  sapientera  eadere  possit,  non  possit  in- 
sania.”— Illd. 

“ But  they  esteemed  fury  to  be  an  universal  blindness  of 
mind,  with  regard  to  all  sorts  of  objedts.  Now  though  fury 
appears  to  be  of  greater  magnitude  than  insanity,  it  is  yet  of 
such  a nature,  that  a wise  man  may  become  furious,  but  can- 
not be  insane.” 

f Which  they  termed  atralilis. — Quasi  vero  atra  bili  so- 
lum mens,  ac  non  saepe  vel  iracundia  graviore,  vel  timore,  vel 
dolore  moveatur  !” — See  the  saine  passage  from  Cicero. 

“ As  if  the  mind  could  be  deranged  only  by  atrabilis,”  &c. 

X Cap.  iv.  and  v. 
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speaking  in  the  Latin  language,  when  we  say,  that 
they  who  are  carried  away  either  by  ungovernable 
desire,  or  by  immoderate  anger,  are  out  of  their 
own  power. — They,  therefore,  who  are  said  to 
be  out  of  their  own  power,  are  for  this  reason  said 
to  be  so,  because  they  are  not  under  the  controul 
of  reason,  to  which  Nature  has  allotted  the  su- 
preme government  of  the  mind.  How  the  Greeks 
came  to  give  to  this  the  appellation  of  mania, 
might  not  be  very  easy  to  determine.  But  I may 
venture  to  affirm,  that  we  distinguish  in  this  matter 
better  than  they ; for  we  separate  from  fury  this 
sort  of  insanity,  which  being  of  the  nature  of  folly, 
is  of  greater  extent  and  magnitude  ; the  Greeks 
wish  to  do  the  same,  but  are  unhappy  in  the 
choice  of  an  inadequate  term.  What  we  call 
fury,  they  call  melancholy.  As  if  the  mind 
could  be  deranged  only  by  atrabilis,  and  was  not 
frequently  In  the  same  manner  affected  by  violent 
anger,  or  fear,  or  distress ; as  in  tlie  case  of  Atha- 
MAS,  AncMiEON,  Ajax,  and  Orestes,  to  all  of 
whom  we  give  the  appellation  of  furious.  Who- 
ever is  so  affedted,  the  twelve  tables  forbid  that  he 
should  have  the  management  of  his  own  affairs. 
It  is  not  written,  if  he  begins  to  be  insane,  but  if 
he  begins  to  be  furious.  For  they  considered  in- 
sanity as  void  of  equanimity,  that  is,  of  sanity ; 
but  thought,  notwithstanding,  that  the  insane 
were  capable  of  fulfilling  tolerably  well  the  ordi- 
nary duties  of  life,  and  of  going  through  the  com- 
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mon  and  familiar  forms  of  social  intercourse.  But 
they  esteemed  fury  to  be  an  universal  blindness  of 
the  mind,  with  regard  to  all  sorts  of  objedls. 
Now  though  fury  appears  to  be  of  greater  magni- 
tude than  insanity,  it  is  yet  of  such  a nature,  that 
a wise  man  may  become  furious,  but  cannot  be  in- 
sane*.” 


* “ Omnium  insipientium  animi  in  morbo  sunt : omnes  In- 
sipientes  igitur  insaniunt ; sanitatem  enim  animorum  positam 
in  tranquilitate  quadam  constantiaque  censebant  [philosophi]  : 
his  rebus  mentem  vacantem,  appellarunt  insanam : propterea 
quod  in  perturbato  animo,  sicut  in  corpora,  sanitas  esse  non 
possit. — Itaque  nihil  melius,  quam  quod  est  in  consetudine  ser* 
mouis  Latini ; cum  exisse  ex  potestate  dicimus  eos,  qui  ecfre- 
nati  feruntur  aut  libidine  aut  iracundia. — Qui  igitur  exisse  ex 
potestate  dicuntur  5 idcirco  dicuntnr,  quia  non  sunt  in  potes- 
tate mentis : cui  regnum  totius  animi  a natura  tributmn  est. 
Graeci  autem  unde  appellant  non  facile  dixeriro.  Earn 

tamen  ipsam  distinguimus  nos  melius,  quam  illi ; hanc  enim 
insaniam,  quae  jun6la  stultitiae  patet  latius,  a furore  disjungi- 
mus : Graeci  volunt  illi  quidem,  sed  parum  valent  verbo  : 
quern  nos  furorem,  iAiXa,yxa>^Mv  illi  vocant.  Quasi  vero  atra 
bill  solum  mens,  ac  non  saepe  vel  iracundia  graviore,  vel  ti- 
more,  vel  dolore  moveatur  ! quo  genere  Athamantem,  Alc- 
MiEONEM,  Ajacem,  Orestem  furcrc  dicimus.  Qui  ita  sit 
adfeftuS,  eum  dominum  esse  rerum  suarura  vetant  duodecim 
tabulae.  Itaque  non  est  scriptum,  si  insanus,  sed  si  furiosus 
esse  incipit : insaniam  enim  censuerunt  constantia,  id  est  sani- 
tate, vacantem  ; posse  tamen  tueri  mediocritatem  officiorum, 
& vitae  communem  cultum  atque  usitatum : furorem  autem 
rati  sunt  mentis  ad  omnia  caecitatem.  Quod  cum  majus  esse 
videatur  quam  insania : tamen  ejusmodi  est,  ut  furor  in  sapi- 
entera  cadere  possit,  non  possit  insania.” 


This 
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This  passage,  I must  own,  is  not  to  be  mei 
with,  as  it  here  stands,  in  any  one  edition  of  thq 
Tusculan  Disputations  in  my  possession,  or  which 
I have  had  an  opportunity  of  consulting  ; but  the 
disjeSla  me7nhra  of  it  are  all  to  be  found,  some  in 
one  copy,  and  some  in  another.  The  reading  which 
I have  chosen  is  exadtly  the  same  with  that  which 
is  given  by  some  of  the  best  editions,  excepting  in 
one  word  ; — for  where  I read,  “ insaniam,  enim, 
censuerunt  constantia,  id  est  sanitate  vacantem,” 
they  adhere  to  the  common  reading,  and  retain 
stuliitiam  ; which  I have  changed  for  insaniam : 
for  as  the  sense  absolutely  requires  insaniam,  and 
we  adlually  meet  with  it  in  some  editions,  though 
not,  as  I can  discover,  on  the  authority  of  any 
manuscript,  yet  on  that  of  Nonius*,  which  may, 
I think,  be  esteemed  in  this  case  as  little,  if  at  all, 
inferior,  I have  ventured  to  receive  it  as  the 
true  reading ; and  am  persuaded  that  the  text,  as 
it  is  here  set  down,  may  be  safely  considered  as  re- 
stored to  its  primitive  purity. 

The  learned  Mercurialis'|'  wonders  that  Ci- 
cero should  be  so  much  a stranger  to  the  real 
sense  in  which  these  words,  mania  and  melancholia, 
were  used  by  Greek  writers  long  before  his  time, 
as  in  this  passage,  in  his  opinion,  he  appears  to  be. 

* VideNoNiuM,  de  varia  significatione  verborum,  in  voce 
furor. 

f Hieron.  Mercuriaxis  Variar.  Le£lion.  lib.vi.  cap,  xvi. 
Opuscul.  Aureor.  p,  475. 
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But  such  a writer  as  Cicero  ought  not  lightly  to 
be  censured.  He  seldom  discovers  himself  to  be 
either  ignorant,  or  inaccurate:  and  it  is  certain 
that  the  old  Greek  writers  did  not  unfrequently 
confound  these  terms ; as  even  Mercukialis  him- 
self acknowledges  that  Hippocrates  has  done  in 
one  instance ; to  which  he  might  have  added, 
had  he  been  at  the  trouble  of  examining  his  works 
with  this  intention,  several  others : his  words  are, 
— “ though  I do  not  deny  that  Hippocrates  has 
used  mania  for  melancholia,  in  the  twenty-first 
Aphorism  of  the  sixth  book*.” 

But  the  truth,  I believe  is,  that  Mercukialis 
did  not  perfedlly  enter  into  the  views  of  that  ele- 
gant writer  in  this  passage,  in  which  it  must  be 
acknowledged,  he  has  not  delivered  himself  alto- 
gether with  his  wonted  perspicuity. — In  order  to 
understand  him,  two  things  are  to  be  attended 
to : the  one  is,  that  he  is  endeavouring  to  prove 
the  natural  connexion  between  folly  and  mad- 
ness ; and  the  other,  that  he  wishes  to  show  the 
superior  excellence  of  the  Latin  language,  in  more 
exactly  distinguishing  the  several  kinds  of  mad- 
ness ; in  more  clearly  pointing  out  their  relation 
to  folly  ; and  in  making  use  of  terms  whose  phi- 
losophical and  vulgar  senses  perfedlly  coincide. — 
He  had  said  a little  before, — “ omnes  insipientes 
esse  non  sanos'j-” — “ that  all  fools  are  insane;” — a 

“ Quanquam  non  inficior  semel  Hippocratem,  xxi  libri 
sexli  Aphorismo,  maniam  pro  melancholia  usurpasse.” — Hid. 
f Id.  ib. 

few 
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few  lines  after  he  adds — “ Hence  wisdom  is  sanity 
of  mind,  and  folly  is  insanity,  which  is  likewise 
called  dementia,  and  is  that  state  in  which  a man 
may  be  said  to  be  out  of  his  mind.  These  cir- 
cumstances are  much  better  pointed  out  in  the 
Latin  language,  than  in  the  Greek  ; an  observation 
which  may  be  made  on  many  other  occasions,  as 
well  as  on  this*.” — He  then  subjoins  the  following 
observation  in  favour  of  his  native  language: — 
“ The  very  meaning,  therefore,  of  the  word  itself, 
completely  illustrates  the  objedl  of  our  present  in- 
quiry, and  clearly  explains  the  true  nature  of  insa- 
nity-^.”— After  a few  obsevations  on  the  stridl  pro- 
priety of  the  common  modes  of  expression  in  the 
Latin  language  on  this  subjedl  of  moral  insanity, 
most  of  which  have  been  quoted  above,  he  adds, 
as  we  have  already  seen, — how  the  Greeks 
came  to  give  to  this  the  appellation  of  mania, 
might  not  be  very  easy  to  determine:” — and  that 
with  very  good  reason  ; since  none  of  its  uncer- 
tain etymologies  render  it  strikingly  applicable  to 
this  moral  insanity  of  the  philosophers : since  it  is 
commonly  used,  by  writers  of  every  class,  to  ex- 
press impetuosity  of  passion  ; and  by  medical  wri- 


* “ Ita  fit  ut  sapientia  sanitas  sit  animi : insipientia  autem 
quasi  insanitas  quaedam,  quae  est  insania,  eademque  dementia. 
Multoque  melius  haec  notata  sunt  verbis  Latinis,  quam  Graecis ; 
quod  aliis  qn.oque  multis  locis  reperietur.” — Id.  ih. 

f " Totum  igitur  id,  quod  quaerimus,  quid  et  qqale  sit, 
verbi  vis  ipsa  declarat.” — Id.  ih.  ' 

ters 
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ters  to  denote  violence  of  delirium,  whether  of  a 
fever,  or  of  madness : — and  yet  it  is  certain  that  ^a- 
itcc,  iJ.x\vo[x<zi,  or  the  like,  are  tiie  very  words  made 
use  of  by  the  old  Grecian  philosophers,  when 
speaking  of  the  identity  of  folly  and  insanity, 
Socrates  in  Peato’s  Alcibiades  S'ecundus*,  tells 
us  that— mou  fj.x\iiix,  y.ivS\Jvt\)H  rauTov  livou 
— folly  and  madness  seem  to  be  the  same 
thing.” — Diogenes  Laertius'^  informs  us  that 
Zeno,  the  founder  of  the  stoic  philosophy,  taught, 
that  a wise  man  could  never  be  mad” — At  eJ'e 
p.atf«o-£(TO<sii  ; — that  he  might  experience  the  re^ 
presentation  of  delusive  images  in  his  mind,  ei- 
ther through  melancholy  or  delirium,” — J'la  jW.£Aay- 
^oXiccv  x^^vicru/ ; — “ not  in  consequence  of  any  er- 
ror in  his  notions  and  estimation  of  things,  but  of 
some  natural  disorder  of  his  body.” — And  Cicero 
himself  has  placed  the  following  Greek  aphorism 
- — on  'rrxg  a<ppuv  p^oolvirat — at  the  head  of  his  fourth 
paradox  in  support  of  the  dodlrine — that  every 
fool  is  insane.” — Had  Mercurialis  attended  to 
these  fads,  he  would  not  have  charged  Cicerq 
with  being  ignorant  of  the  meaing  of  the  Greek 
word  fjicivix  ; and  would  have  acknowledged  that 
his  reflections  are  not  less  just,  than  the  circum- 
stance on  which  he  grounds  them  is  true.  Nor 
is  Cicero  the  only  Latin  writer  who  uses  insania 


* Sea.  2. 

t Lib.  vii.  in  Vita  Zenonis,  p,  50f^ 
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in  the  same  manner,  as  corresponding  to  the 
uU,  or  moral  insanity,  of  the  Greeks.  Seneca, 
in  his  second  book  De  Beneficiis*,  has  the  fol- 
lowing passage  : — “ We  say  that  every  fool  is  in- 
sane : we  d§  not,  however,  attempt  to  cure  them 
all  with  hellebore ; but  even  trust  those  very  men 
whom  we  call  insane,  to  vote  in  our  assemblies, 
and  to  fill  the  most  important  offices  of  the 
gtate-f-.” 

After  this  observation,  that  he  could  not  see 
any  reason,  in  the  etymology  of  the  word,  why  the 
Greeks  made  use  of  the  term  mania  to  signify 
what  the  Latins,  in  a moral  sense,  termed  insa- 
nity i — he  adds — but  we  distinguish  in  this  mat- 
ter [of  insanity]  better  than  they : for  that  kind 
of  insanity  which  being  of  the  nature  of  folly,  only 
differs  from  it  in  magnitude” — quae  jundta  stul- 
titiae  patet  latius” — we  separate  from  fury, 
which  we  define  to  be” — mentis  ad  omnia  cae- 
citatem” — an  universal  blindness  of  the  mind 
— “ forbiding  the  latter” — “ dominos  esse  rerum 
suarum” — “ to  have  the  management  of  their 
own  affairs -while  we  allow  that  the  former, 
though  insane  even  in  a medical  sense,  are  able— 

tueri  mediocritatem  officiorum,  et  vitas  comrnu- 


* Seneca  Oper.  tom.  i.  p.  651.  De  Benefidls,  lib.  ii. 
cap.  XXXV. 

f “ Insanire  omnes  stultos  diximus ; nec  tamen  omnes  cu- 
ramus  elleboro ; his  ipsis  quos  vocamus  insanos,  et  sufFraglum 
et  jurisdi£tIonem  comtnittimus.’' 
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nem  cultum  et  usitatum,” — “ to  fulfil  tolerably 
well  the  ordinary  duties  of  life,  and  to  go  through 
the  common  and  familiar  forms  of  social  inter- 
course.”— “ The  Greeks  wish  to  do  the  same,  but 
are  unhappy  in  making  choice  of  an  inadequate 
term for  their  melancholia,  instead  of  specify- 
ing something  totally  distindl  from  their  mania, 
and  our  insania,  and  exactly  corresponding  to  our 
furor,  corresponds  in  some  cases  to  mania,  and  in- 
sania, as  well  as  to  furor ; — and  being  injudici- 
ously taken  from  a supposed  cause,  which,  how- 
ever real,  is  a partial  one,  betrays  a want  of  preci- 
sion, where  precision  was  particularly  aimed  at, 
since  the  same  symptoms,  whether  of  insania, 
mania,  or  furor,  may  equally  arise  from  other 
causes,  as  well  as  from  atrabilis, — such  as — “ ira- 
cundia  gravior,  vel  timor,  vel  dolor,” — violent 
anger,  or  fear,  or  distress.” 

The  Greeks,  in  short,  he  observes,  have  been 
less  fortunate  than  the  Latins  in  the  choice  of  their 
terms  in  these  respedts, — that  their  mania  is  not 
so  strikingly  applicable,  from  its  obvious  meaning, 
to  that  kind  of  mental  disorder  which  is  strictly 
moral,  and  is  properly  denominated  stultitia,  or 
folly ^ as  the  insania  of  the  Latins  is  ; — that  they 
have  no  term  by  which  they  distinguish  that  kind 
of  insanity — “ quae  jun6ta  stultitiae  patet  latius,” 
— which  being  of  the  nature  of  folly,  is  of 
greater  extent  and  magnitude,”  and  answers 
pretty  exa6Uy  to  what  I Q?i\\.  notional  insanity  ; — 

and 
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and  that  their  melancholia,  at  the  same  time  that 
it  corresponds  to  the  furor  of  the  Latins,  does  not 
properly  comprehend  those  kinds  of  furor  which 
arise  from  excess  of  passion,  and  not  from  atra- 
bilis. 

Thus  Cicero,  we  find,  reckons  three  kinds  of 
insanity  ; — the  first,  simple  stultitia,  folly,  or  mo- 
ral insanity  ; — the  second,  that  kind  of  insanity 
which,  being  of  the  nature  of  folly,  is  of  greater 
extent  and  magnitude  and  corresponds  to  such 
species  of  notional  insanity  as  arise  from  the  affec- 
tions of  the  mind  ; — the  third,  what  he  coXhfary, 
which  answers  to  those  species  of  ideal  insanity 
which  can  be  conceived  to  come  within  the  defi- 
nition of  an  universal  blindness  of  mind,  with 
regard  to  all  sorts  of  objedts.” 

The  following  passages  from  C^lius  Aurelia- 
Nus  may  serve  still  farther  to  corroborate  Ci- 
cero’s observations  relative  to  the  mania  and  me- 
lancholia of  the  Greeks, — to  show  the  injustice 
of  Mercurialis’s  charge  of  ignorance  in  these 
matters, — and  to  confirm  the  truth  of  the  expli- 
cation which  I have  above  advanced. — It  may  be 
proper  to  observe,  that  he  generally  "uses  the  La- 
tin word  furor  either  as  synonymous  to  the  Greek 
mania,  or  to  the  Latin  insania. 

“The  stoics,”  says  he,  “have  asserted  that  there 
are  two  sbrts  of  fury  ; one  of  which  ranks  under 
folly,  and  this  they  prove  to  be  a kind  of  insanity  in- 
herent in  every  man  vvho  is  not  wise ; and  the  other 
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is  Owing  to  an  alienation  of  mind,  united  with  a 
bodily  disorder.  They  who  follow  Empedocles, 
say  that  the  first  arises  from  a corruption  of  the 
soul  ; and  the  latter  from  an  alienation  of  mind, 
occasioned  by  a cause,  or  disorder,  residing  in 
the  body.  Of  this  last  I am  now  about  to  write  ; 
which,  as  it  produces  great  anxiety,  the  Greeks 
call  7nania;<  either  because  it  immoderately  re- 
laxes the  soul,  or  the  mind  ; for  f^ccvov  in  Greek 
signifies  depressed,  or  softened : or  because,  &c.* *” 
For  fury  possesses  the  mind  sometimes  with 
anger,  sometimes  with  mirth,  sometimes  with 
dejedlion,  or  with  vanity,  sometimes  with  empty 
fear  of  threatening  danger,  Src-j-.” 

Afterwards,  in  treating  of  melancholia,  he  has 
the  following  remarkable  passage : — 

“ But  the  followers  of  Themison,  and  many 


* Stole!  duplicem  fnrorem  dixerunt,  allum  insipientiae 
genus,  quo  omneni  impmdentem  insanire  probant ; ali- 
um  ex  alienarione  mentis  et  corporis  compassione.  Empe- 
DocLEM  seqnentes  aliura  dicunt  ex  animi  purgamen to  fieri, 
alium  alienatione  mentis,  ex  corporis  causa  sive  iniquitate,  de 
quo  nuBc  scripturi  sumus : quern  Grseci,  siquidem  magnam 
faciat  anxietatem,  appellant  jixavta  vel  quod  animum  sive  mentem 
ultra  modum  laxet  •,  enira  demissam  sive  mollem  appel- 
lant} vel  quod,"  &c. — Morh.  Chronic,  lib.  i.  c,  v.  § 144, 
p.  323, 

* \ 

f “ Nana  furor  nunc  iracundia,  nune  hilaritate,  nunc  moc- 

stitudine,  sive  vanitate  occupat  mentem,  nunc  timore  commi- 

nante  inaniura  rerum,"  &c. — MorV.  Chronic,  lib,  i.  cap,  v. 

§144,  p.327. 

otliers. 
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others,  have  called  this  affedlion  a species  of  fury. 
It  differs,  however,  from  fury  in  tliis,  that  in  me- 
lancholy the  stomach  is  principally  afFedled  ; and 
in  fury  the  head*.” 

Let  me  add  one  more  authority  to  show  that 
raelaneholia  sometimes  means  the  same  with  the 
furor  of  CiCERO. 

For  mania,  insanity,  or  fury,”  says  Zacu- 
Tus  Lusitanus,  is  a kind  of  melancholy'!'.” 

It  has  been  commonly  asserted,  that  persons 
of  great  abilities,  and  genius,  are  more  liable  to 
madness  than  men  of  inferior  understandings.-— 
That,  whether  wise  men  are  of  a melancholy 
temperament,  has  long  been  a subjedl  of  inquiry, 
which  has  been  detfermined  in  the  affirmative,  is 
evident  from  the  following  passage  of  Zacutus 
Lusitanus  : — 

Whether  wise  men  are  of  a melancholy  tem- 
perament ? is  a proper  subject  of  inquiry  in  this 
place.  For  Aristotle  asserts, — ’that  all  who 
have  been  famous  for  their  genius,  whether  in  the 
study  of  philosophy,  in  affairs  of  state,  in  poetical 
composition,  or  in  the  exercise  of  the  arts,  have 


* “ Sed  hanc  passionem  fuTorls  speciem  alii  plurimi,  atque 
Themisonis  seftatores  vocaverunt.  Differt  autem,  siquidera 
in  ista  principaliter  stomachus  patitur,  in  furiosis  vero  caput.” 
—Mori.  Chronie.  cap.  vi.  § 183,  p.  340. 

f “ Mania  enim,  insada,  seu  furor,  quasdam  est  mela^i- 
diolia.”— Praxis  Historiar.  lib,  i,  cap.  viii,  p,  204,  col.  2,  C, 

been 
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been  inclined  to  melancholy ; as  Hercules,  Ajax, 
Bellerophon,  Lysander,  Empedocles,  Socra- 
tes, and  Plato.  But  why  melancholy  should 
contribute  to  wisdom,  is  difficult  to  explain,  of 
which  Galen  was  not  ignorant ; for  in  the  first 
book  of  his  Treatise  on  Human  Nature,  in  which 
he  supposes  that  the  disposition  of  mind  is  deter- 
mined by  the  temperament  of  the  body,  he  ad- 
vances that  quickness  and  penetration  of  mind 
proceeds  from  the  bilious  humour,  as  equanimity 
and  firmness  do  from  the  melancholy.  If,  there- 
fore, these  two  humours  are  exa6tly  attempered, 
they  render  a man  wise  ; since  he  may  be  called 
a wise  man  who  reasons  with  ease  and  celerity, 
and  determines  with  judgment*.” 


* ” Verutn  melancholici  sint  sapientes  ? hoc  loco  a nobis 
enucleandum,  Nam  Aristoteles  lib.  xxx.  prob.  i.  omnes 
qui  ingenlo  claruerunt,  vel  in  studiis  philosophise,  vel  in  repub- 
lica  administraiida,  vel  in  carmine  pangendo,  vel  in  artibus  ex- 
ercendis,  melancholicos  fuisse  perhibet,  quales  Herculem, 
Ajacem,  Bellerophontem,  Lysandrom,  Empedoclem, 
SocRATEM,  atque  Platonem  extitisse  affirmat.  Cur  autem 
melancholia  ad  prudentiam  conferat,  explicatu  difficile  est, 
quod  Galenum  non  latuit : hie  enim  lib.  i.  de  natura  human, 
com.  3g.  supponens  animi  mores  corporis  temperamentum  se» 
qui,  docet  quod  animi  acies,  et  intelligentia  ab  humore  biliosb 
emanet,  quemadmodum  constantia,  et  firmitas  a melancholico. 
Si  ergo  praedi6li  duo  humores  exafte  attemperantur,  hominem 
sapientem  reddunt,  cum  sapiens  ille  dicatur,  qui  facile  ac  cito 
discurrit,  ac  graviter  discernlt.” — Zacut.  Lusitan.  Prax. 
Histwiar.  lib.  i.  cap.  viii.  0/>er.  tom.  ii.  p.  206,  col,  2,  E. 
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The  very  just  observation  of  one  of  the  best  of 
our  English  poets,  in  the  following  couplet,  is 
frequently  quoted  in  favour  of  the  natural  con™ 
nexion  between  wisdom  and  madness  : 

Great  wits  are  sure  to  madness  near  allied, 

“ And  thin  partitions  do  their  bounds  divide*.” 

And,  indeed,  it  is  true,  that  persons  of  great 
inventive  genius,  of  fine  imagination,  and  of 
lively  feelings,  if  not  blessed  with  great  judg- 
ment, as  well  as  with  the  best  moral  dispositions, 
are  so  situated  upon  the  very  verge  of  madness, 
that  they  easily  fall  into  it,  if  pushed  forv/ard  by 
any  considerable  accidental  cause-j'.  What,  in- 
deed, 

* Dryden’s  Absalom  and  Achitophel. 
f Of  this  vve  have  a remarkable  instance  in  the  celebrated 
poet  Tasso  ; on  whose  fine  imagination  the  passions  of  hope- 
less love,  and  of  grief  occasioned  by  ill  treatment,  seem  to 
have  generated  ideal  madness,  of  such  a kind  as  might  be  ex- 
pelled in  a sublime  poet,  who  had  indulged  his  fancy  so  wildly, 
and  so  exquisitely,  as  he  had  done,  in  the  visionary  creation  of 
witchcraft  and  enchantment. — Of  this  insanity  we  meet  with 
the  following  anecdote  in  the  Life  of  Tasso  prefixed  to 
Hoole’s  translation  of  his  Jerusalem  Delivered. 

In  this  place  £at  Bisaccio  near  Naples]  Manso  had  an  op- 
portunity of  examining  the  singular  elTcdls  of  Tasso’s  melan- 
choly j and  often  disputed  with  him  concerning  a familiar  spi- 
rit, which  he  pretended  to  converse  with.  Manso  endea- 
voured in  vain  to  persuade  his  friend  tliat  the  whole  was  the 
illusion  of  a disturbed  imagination  : but  the  latter  was  strenu- 
ous in  maintaining  the  reality  of  what  he  asserted  5 and,  to 
convince  Manso,  desired  him  to  be  present  at  one  of  these 
VOL,  I.  G mysterious 
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deed,  can  be  a nearer  approach  to  madness,  than 
that  of  a man  of  genius,  in  the  a6t  of  poetical  in- 
vention, when,  as  Shakespeare  inimitably  ex- 
presses it, — 

“ The  poet’s  eye,  in  a fine  phrensy  rolling, 

“ Doth  glance  from  heav’n  to  earth,  from  earth  to  heav’n  j 
And,  as  imagination  bodies  forth 
" The  forms  of  things  unknown,  the  poet’s  pen 
“ Turns  them  to  shape,  and  gives  to  aiery  nothing 
A local  habitation  and  a name*.” 


mysterious  conversations.  Manso  had  the  complaisance  to 
meet  him  next  day,  and  while  they  were  engaged  in  discourse, 
on  a sudden  he  observed  that  Tasso  kept  his  eyes  fixed  upon 
a window,  and  remained  in  a manner  immoveable  : he  called 
hina  by  his  name  several  times,  but  received  no  answer  : at 
last  Tasso  cried  out,  ‘There  is  the  friendly  spirit  who  is  come 
to  converse  with  me : look,  and  you  will  be  convinced  of  the 
truth  of  all  that  I have  said.’ — Manso  heard  him  with  sur- 
prize j he  looked,  but  saw  nothing  except  the  sun-beams  dart- 
ing through  the  window  : he  cast  his  eyes  all  over  the  room, 
but  could  perceive  nothing,  and  was  just  going  to  ask  where 
the  pretended  spirit  was,  when  he  heard  Tasso  speak  with 
great  earnestness,  sometimes  putting  questions  to  the  spirit, 
and  sometimes  giving  answers,  delivering  the  whole  in  such  a 
pleasing  manner,  and  with  such  elevated  expressions,  that  he 
listened  with  admiration,  and  had  not  the  least  inclination  to 
interrupt  him.  At  last  the  uncommon  conversation  ended  w'ith 
the  departure  of  the  spirit,  as  appeared  by  Tasso’s  words,  who 
turning  to  Manso,  asked  him,  if  his  doubts  were  removed, 
Manso  was  more  amazed  than  ever;  he, scarce  knew  what  to 
think  of  his  friend's  situation,  and  waved  any  farther  conversa- 
tion on  the  subjeft,” — Life  o/Tasso,  p,  xlviii. 

* Midsummer  Night’s  Dream,  aft  v.  scene  1. 
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It  is  also  true,  that  the  ablest  heads,  and  sound- 
est judgments,  may  be  deranged  by  too  intense 
application  of  mind  : — and  that  madness  from  bo- 
dily causes  has  little,  if  any  relation,  to  the  greater 
or  less  extent  of  the  original  powers  of  the  soul, 
and  may  equally  seize  on  the  wise  man  and  on  the 
fool. 

But,  setting  aside  these  considerations,  I may 
venture,  I think,  from  much  experience  in  these 
cases,  to  affirm — that  men  of  little  genius,  and 
weak,  judgment,  especially  if  to  a small  degree  of 
capacity  be  joined  a lively  and  adtive  imagination, 
strong  passions,  or  absurd  and  gloomy  notions  of 
God  and  religion,  derived  from  vulgar  prejudices, 
and  a very  defedtive,  or  an  injudicious  education, 
are,  when  certain  circumstances  co-operate,  pecu- 
liarly liable  to  every  species  of  notional  insanity. 

In  short,  as,  in  a moral  sense,  every  fool  is 
with  propriety  said  to  be  insane  ; so,  in  a natural 
and  medical  sense,  it  may  truly  be  asserted,  that 
fools  are  most  liable  to  madness  : so  far  from 
true  is  the  common  notion  ; which  has  been 
adopted  by  a very  ingenious  poet,  and  thus  poeti- 
cally expressed  in  the  following  lines  of  his  beau- 
tifully descriptive  ode  on  this  subje6t  : 

“ Hail,  awful  maclness,  hail  ! 

“ Thy  realm  extends,  thy  powers  prevail. 

Far  as  the  voyager  spreads  his  vent’rous  sail. 

“ Nor  best  nor  wisest  are  exempt  from  thee  j 
“ Folly — folly’s  only  free*.” 


* Pen  hose’s  Flights  of  Fancy,  p.  1>5, 
G 2 
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As  notional  delirium  is  peculiar  to  madness, 
so,  on  the  other  hand,  ideal  delirium  is  common 
both  to  fevers  and  madness ; but  with  this  diffe- 
rence, that  in  fevers  it  is  generally  pure,  and  un- 
mixed ; whereas  in  madness  it  seldom  occurs 
without  some  mixture  of  notional  delirium. 

In  notional  madness  the  patient  properly  per- 
ceives, and  distinguishes,  surrounding  objedls, 
knows  where  he  is,  and  who  are  about  him : but  a 
person  labouring  under  ideal  madness  knows  no 
more  of  these  matters,  under  equal  degrees  of  de- 
lirium, than  one  in  the  delirium  of  a fever  ; — and 
the  cause  is  obvious : for  both  in  the  delirium  of 
a fever,  and  in  that  of  ideal  madness,  the  mind  is 
nearly  in  the  same  state  as  that  of  a person  in  a 
dream, — has  a world  of  images  within  itself,  which 
are  so  forcibly  obtruded  upon  its  observation,  and 
so  vididly  perceived,  as  in  a great  measure  to  pre- 
vent the  perception  of  those  which  are  offered 
by  the  ministration  of  the  senses,  as  immediately 
adled  upon  by  the  then  present  material  objedts  of 
the  visible,  audible,  and  tangible  world  without. — 
In  all  these  cases,  in  proportion  as  the  senses  are 
affedled,  or,  in  other  words,  as  they  affedl  the 
mind,  by  the  perception  of  present  external  ob- 
jedls,  the  deception  of  the  febrile  and  maniacal  de- 
lirium, and  of  the  dream,  is  incomplete*. 

So 

* Addison,  in  the  Speflator,  has  a very  just  observation, 
among  many  others,  on  the  subjc  6t  of  dreams,  which  is  equally 
applicable  to  the  delirium  of  some  species  of  ideal  madness,  and 
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So  that  the  distindlion  of  Aretaius,  which 
must  be  aeknowledged  to  be  plausible ; because 
founded  on  real,  though  partial  observation  ; is 
yet  far  from  true.  After  relating  a very  curi- 
ous case  of  madness,  he  adds, — “ The  cause  of 
this  disorder  is  in  the  head  and  the  hypocliondria, 
which  sometimes  begin  to  be  affected  both  at 
once,  and  at  other  times  one  disorders  the  other. 
But  the  principal  seat  of  the  disease  in  mania  and 
melancholy  is  in  the  viscera  ; as  that  of  the  phre- 
nitis  is,  for  the  most  part,  in  the  head  and  the 
senses.  For  in  the  latter,  or  phrenjtis,  they  have 
erroneous  sensations,  and  see  things  as  present 
which  are  not  so  ; objects  being  represented  to 
their  sight  which  do  not  appear  to  those  about 
them : — whereas  they  who  are  maniacal  see  only 
as  they  ought  to  see ; but  do  not  judge  of  what 
they  see  as  they  ought  to  judge*.” 

Hippo- 


of  fevers.  “ The  soul,”  says  lie,  “ in  dreams  converses  with 
numberless  beings  of  her  own  creation,  and  is  transported  into 
ten  thousand  scenes  of  her  own  raising.  She  is  herself  the 
theatre,  tlie  actors,  and  the  beholder.  This  ])uts  me  in  mind 
of  a saying  which  I am  infinitely  pleased  with,  and  w hich  Plu- 
tarch ascribes  to  Meracli^tus,  That  all  men  wdiilst  they  are 
awake  are  in  one  common  world  ; but  that  each  of  them,  when 
he  is  asleep,  is  in  a world  of  his  own. — 'I'he  waking  man  is  con- 
versant in  the  world  of  nature;  wdien  he  sleeps,  he  retires  to  a 
private  world  that  is  peculiar  to  himse'f.” — Po/.  vii.  Ao.  dS/. 

* J'e  Till/  dtririV  tu  i/o<niy.x]oCj  y.cc\ 

KKXoTi  M£I/  cIaAote 
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Hippocrates,  or  whoever  was  the  author  of  the 
Treatise  De  Morbis,  which  is  to  be  found  in  all 
the  colledtions  of  his  works,  justly  observes,  that 
the  delirium  of  a phrenitis  and  of  madness,  are 
alike. — “ There  is  a great  similarity,”  says  he, 

as  to  the  disorder  of  mind,  in  those  who  are  ill 
of  a phrensy,  and  those  who  are  afilidled  with  me- 
lancholy : for  they  of  a melancholy  temperament 
become  diseased,  and  are  delirious,  and  some  of 
them  maniacal,  whenever  the  blood  becomes  cor- 
rupted with  bile  and  phlegm.  And  it  is  the  same 
in  the  phrensy.  And  in  both,  the  mania  and  the 
delirium,  are  less  in  proportion  as  the  bile  is  less 
predominant  than  the  phlegm* *.” 

Galen  says,  in  efFedl,  the  same  thing: — For 
by  the  constant  presence  of  fever,  alone,  can  we 


aXAtiAonri  to  oe  xv^og,  h ro7(rt  <r7rXay~ 

p/i/oitrt  £7ri  xxt  y.£Aayp^oXA,  oxuar-m^  h rri  xb~ 


Olds  |W£I/  yap  ZS'CC^CCia'VCCVOt/TCCl,  XOCl  to,  TlTOipiOl/TOC.  OPiXffl 
cj?  zrapscvra,,  xai  ra  poi  (patvoppivu  xXXui  xxt^  oxJ/h/ 
li/(^xXX£Txi'  ol  Je  ixxivofj,svoi  o^i'dtriv  jotAw?  co?  o^ijv,  s 

yt'yt/ct'(r)C8(7;  iJs  •zs’e^I  xvtbuv,  wj  p^pri  yi'yi/ua'xsiv De  Causis 

ct  Sign,  Mori.  Diuturn.  lib.  i.  cap.  vi.  p.  32,  C. 

* Hpo(7£o'ixxci  (?£  frxXti'x  01  U7T0  T'A  (piviriSoi;  Spropt-E- 
voi,  toTti  p'.EXxyp/o\u(ri  xpTJx  rriv  -uyxpxvoixv.  o’Ite  yelp  pxE- 
XxyproXipSsEi;  oxora-v  (pdxpn  to  xiprx  uvro  proXij;  xxl  (pXsy-> 
p.aTCj,  rviv  i/x<rot/  xxl  tetx^xvcoi  ytvoi/rxi.  sviot  Je  Kal 

pxc'AVovrxA . xxl  Ev  tyj  ippEi/triA  wTauTw?.  ovreo  n<T<rov  tj 
p/,xv(n  T£  xxl  Yi  -zira^aip^o'i/iiTi?  yii/ETXt,  ocruTTEp  n piroXri  rx 
(pXsyp^xlo^  xx^Ei/scipyi  Iflv, — Vide  Foesii  HiprocK.  Oper. 
Omn.  p.  460,  50, 
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distinguish  a phrensy ; which  differs  from  mania 
in  nothing  but  this  circumstance:  for  they  are 
both  disorders  of  the  mind  ; but  the  absence  of 
fever  is  characteristic  of  the  latter,  as  is  its  pre- 
sence of  the  former*.” 

It  may  not  be  amiss  here  to  oberve,  that  though 
Galen  in  this,  and  other  passages,  calls  mania 
a delirium  without  fever ; yet  he  acknowledges 
that  the  term  is  used  by  Hippocrates,  in  several 
places,  as  indeed  it  is  in  that  just  quoted  above, 
only  to  express  a violent  degree  of  delirium, 
whether  it  be  with,  or  without  fever.  In 
commenting  upon  a passage  in  which  i/.a.vmov'f-y 
or  maniacal,  is  used  by  Hippocrates  when 

Jiv  mru)  yocp  urrocc^ouri  [xbIx  TzrvpErji 

TYIV  l/SKjW,£l/,  ^tXtpspHCXV  aAAw  T»)f  //.ai/i’af 

zs’X'nv  TM  irrvpsrop'  (pps!/uv  yxp  xfxipco  (3xxSxt,  to  J'e 

\ ^ / V rs  ./  \ \ — 

uTV^ETiS  TCOV  p(.Xi\/Opf.iVUV  tdiOl/y  UTTTt^  TO  TUV  ’uTVpBrip  <ppS~ 

tnTiKoov. — Fide Foesii  CEcoriom.  Hippocrat.  art.  Mavtaj  where 
more  may  be  seen  to  the  same  purpose. 

f “ In  febribus  autem  dentibus  stridere,  quibus  a piiero  ml- 
nime  est  consuetum,  p.aviKov  Savaru-jEf.” — “ Grating  the  teeth 

in  a fever,  when  the  patient  has  not  been  accustomed  to  do  so 
since  his  childhood,  foretells  a violent  degree  of  delirium,  and 
even  death  itself  ” — Vii^^vocx.  Promotion,  lib.  i.  p.  37,  1.52. 
And  a little  after,  still  speaking  of  fevers,  he  says, — “ Quod  si 
etiam  pulsus  in  praecortliis  insit  Q^fvCov  ^ indicat. 

Verum  etiam  eorum  oculos  intueri  opportet.  Si  namque  oculi 
crebro  inoveantur  /xavijvaa  — If  there  be  a pulsation 

about  the  praecordia,  it  denotes  simply  an  approaching  pertur- 
bation of  mind,  or  delirium.  But  it  is  also  proper  to  observe 
the  eyes  j for  if  the  patient  moves  them  frequently  about,  a 
violent  delirium  may  soon  be  expected.” — liid,  p.  38,  1.  37- 
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speaking  of  delirium  in  a fever,  he  observes,— 
f*a.vi>iou  jwb,  w?  si  xccl  zrxpx)io7r]iKoi/  sl^wsi  » 

“ that  in  using  the  term  maniacal,  he  means  the 
same  thing  as  if  he  had  said — highly  delirious.” 

I cannot  in  this  place  forbear  taking  notice  of 
the  latitude  which  the  ancients  often  allowed 
themselves  in  the  use  of  words:  in  which,  indeed, 
too  many  of  the  moderns,  partly  from  the  po- 
verty of  language,  partly  from  a desire  to  avoid 
the  charge  of  an  afFedtation  of  singularity,  or  a 
fondness  of  innovation ; but  more,  I suspedl,  from 
inattention,  indolence,  and  habit,  have  followed 
their  example.  This  latitude  of  language  is  often 
the  occasion  of  much  confusion,  and  apparent  in- 
consistency, in  the  writings  of  the  ancient  Greeks 
and  Romans;  has  greatly  diminished  the  value  of 
even  their  best  compositions,  relative  to  natural 
science,  by  rendering  them  frequently  obscure, 
and  sometimes  perfedtiy  unintelligible;  and  has,  I 
believe,  been  as  much  instrumental  to  the  decline 
of  classical  learning  in  this  philosophical  age,  as 
any  other  cause  whatever.  Had  they  been  as  ac- 
curate as  they  are  elegant,  they  would  have  been 
more  valued,  and  more  generally  read  ; but  no- 
thing can  compensate,  in  the  estimation  of  a phi- 
losopher, for  want  of  precision  ; since  there  can 
be  no  sound  philosophy,  where  there  is  no  preci- 
sion In  the  use  of  terms. 

This  want  of  precision,  by  throwing  over  a 
composition  the  dark  veil  of  obscurity,  is  as  unfa- 
■ ' vourable 
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Tourable  to  the  reputation  of  an  author,  as  a man 
of  real  science  and  genius,  as  it  is  injurious  to  the 
advancement  of  knowledge: — since,  as  we  are 
usually  unwilling  to  take  much  pains  to  under- 
stand a writer  in  whose  v/orks  we  frequently  meet 
with  the^  unpromising  appearance  of  obscurity  and 
inconsistency  ; — and,  as  we  cannot  be  supposed  to 
enter  much  into  the  spirit  and  meaning  of  what 
we  read  without  pleasure,  and  without  attention  | 
or  to  be  much  instrudled  by  what  we  do  not  under- 
stand : — so,  we  are  not  very  ready  to  give  a wri- 
ter credit  for  much  science,  or  any  deep  views 
into  the  secret  operations  of  Nature,  who  has  not 
sagacity,  or  attention,  sufficient  to  enable  him  to 
affix  determinate,  and  appropriate  ideas,  to  the 
terms  he  makes  use  of ; — and  are  apt  to  suspedt 
that  he  has  no  very  clear  head,  or  bright  genius, 
who  is  unable  to  communicate  his  own  notions, 
•whatever  they  may  be,  at  least  for  the  most  part, 
with  perspicuity  and  precision : — for,  as  Horace 
very  justly  observes, — 

" Scribendl  ie6le  sapere  est  principinm  et  fons. 
*•)(■* *»*** 

" Verbaque  provisam  rem  non  invita  sequentur*.’’ 

“ Good  sense  the  fountain  of  the  muses  art. 

*****  * 

" And  if  the  mind  with  clear  conceptions  glow, 

" The  willing  words  in  just  expressions  flowf 


* De  Arte  Poetica,  v.  311. 

f FllANCISk 
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There  is  not,  perhaps,  a more  striking  instance 
of  this  latitude  in  the  use  of  words,  than  in  the 
variety  of  significations  in  which  the  ancient  phy- 
sicians have  employed  the  terms  melancholia  and 
mania. 

Melancholia  is  sometimes  employed  to  sig- 
nify a certain  temperament,  or  morbid  disposition 
of  body* * * §  sometimes  to  express  madness  in  ge- 
neraJ'l',  of  which  this  temperament,  or  atrabilis, 
was  almost  universally  supposed  to  be  the  cause, — > 
in  which  view  Horace,  speaking  of  a happy  mad- 
man, says — 

“ Expulit  elleboro  morbum  bilemque  meraco 

“ And  with  strong  hellebore  drove  out  the  disease  and  the 
bile  together;” 

—most  commonly  to  discriminate  that  kind 
which  is  attended  with  dejedtion  and  fear;|:,  as  has 
already  been  abundantly  proved ; — and  some- 
times, as  Cicero  has  observed,  to  denote  even 
fury;  and  that  either  in  proper  madness or  in 

the 


* Hippock.  De  Aere,  Locis,  et  Aquis.  p.  288,  6. — De 
Viftus  Ratione  in  Morb.  Acut.  p,  404.  Sp. — De  Affedtion, 
p.  32a.  21. — De  Morbis  Vulgaribus,  p.  lOpO,  G. 

f HiPPOCR.  De  Morbis.  p.  460.  48; 

J Ibid.  se£t.  6,  Aphorism  23. — See  also  the  definitions 
already  transcribed  from  the  writings  of  the  ancient  physicians. 

§ Ibid.  De  Morbis,  p.  460.  45.— This  may  be  farther  con- 
firmed by  the  following  passage  of  the  Capteivei  of  Plautus  ; 

Tynd. 
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the  delirium  of  a fever*. — In  like  manner,  by 
mania  sometimes  is  understood  madness  in  ge- 
neral'l*; — most  frequently  madness  with  fury  and 
audacity,  in  which  sense,  as  has  been  fully  shown 
already,  it  is  opposed  to  melancholia;|:  ; — some- 
times no  more  than  a high  degree  of  delirium  in  a 
fever  § ; — and  sometimes  even  to  denote  that 
kind  of  madness  which  is  accompanied  with  fear 


“ Tynd.  Ardent  oculi,  fune  opu’st  Hegio, 

Viden’  tu  illi  maculari  totum  corpus  maculis  luridis  ? 

Atra  bills  agitat  hominem.” 

“ Tynd.  His  eyes  flash  firej  ’twerefit  he  were  confin’d. 
See  you  not  how  his  body  is  o’erspread 
With  livid  blotches  ? ’Tis  black  bile  disturbs  him.” 

And  a little  after  Tyndarus  says — • 

“ Jam  deliramenta  loquitur:  larvas  stimulant  virum.” 

" Hark  how  he  raves  ! some  ghosts  unseen  torment  him.” 
A£l  iii.  scene  4.  v.  63 — 67. 

* Hippocr.  Prorrhet,  lib.  i.  No.  14,  15,  18. — Coac.  Prae- 
not.  p.  130,  No.  88,  03,  04,  05. 

f Hippocr.  De  Morbo  Sacro,  p.  308,  300. — Prorrhet, 
lib.  ii.  p.  83. — Insaniae  Tradlatio.  p.  1286. — Hippocratis  et 
Democriti  Epist.  p.  1285. 

t Hippocr.  Aphorism,  §3.  ‘Aphor.  20,  22,  § 6.  Apbor.  56. 
— De  ViQus  Ration,  lib.  ii.  p.  352.  30. 

§ Hippocr.  De  Judicationibus,  p.  55.  41. — De  Morbo  Sacro, 
p.  460.  40. — Jacotius,  speaking  of  three  kinds  of  phrenitis 
mentioned  by  Hippocrates,  says  the  second  is  , mc- 

lancholica. — rVade  Hollerii  et  Jacotii  Comment,  in  Hifpo- 
CRAT.  Coacas  Praenot.  lib.  ii.  n.30,  p.  101. 
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and  dge^tion,  and  is  usually  distinguished  from 
mania  by  the  opposite  term,  melancholia*. 

I shall  now  proceed  to  arrange  the  various  spe- 
cies of  madness  according  to  the  above  defini- 
tions ; and  for  the  sake  of  placing  them  in  a clear 
point  of  view,  shall  throw  them  together  into  the 
form  of  a table ; which  shall  be  followed  by  such 
descriptions,  illustrations,  and  authorities,  as  shall 
appear  to  me  necessary  to  explain,  and  confirm, 
whatever  may  stand  in  need  of  explanation,  or 
confirmation. 


* Hippocr.  De  Vi6tus  Ration,  lib.  ii.  p.  351.  50 — Apho- 
rism. §6.  Aphor.  21,  as  explained  by  Galen  ; and  acknow- 
ledged by  Mercuriahs,  Variar.  Leftion.  lib.  vi.  p.  475. 
The  same  writer  has,  in  another  work,  the  following  observa- 
tion j which  seems  scarcely  to  be  consistent  with  his  censure  of 
Cicero  above-mentioned; — “ Per  maniam,  omnia  deliria. 
Nam  ut  Galenus  scribit,  hsec  vox  mania  significat  aliquando 
melancholiam,  jam  maniam,  jam  omnia  deliria.” — “ By  ma- 
nia,” says  he,  “ he  means  all  sorts  of  delirium.  For  as  we 
learn  from  Galen,  this  word  mania  signifies  sometimes  me- 
lancholy, sometimes  mania,  and  sometimes  every  kind  of  de- 
lirium.”— Vide  Hieron.  Mercurial,  in  secund.  Lib.  Epidem. 
Hippocrat.  Praele6Uon.  Bononiens.  P,  23§. 
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A TABLE  OF  THE  SPECIES  OF  INSANITY. 

One  Genus, Insanity. 

Two  Divisions, Ideal— and— Notional, 


Insanity  . 

I.  IDEAL  INSANITY. 

2.  Incoherent. 

3.  Maniacal.  , 

4.  Sensitive. 

Insanity  . 

II.  NOTIONAL  INSANITY. 

6.  Whimsical. 

fr 

7.  Fanciful. 

8.  Impulsive, 

9.  Scheming, 

10.  Vain,  or  self-important. 

11,  Hypochondriacal. 

12,  Pathetic. 

13.  Appetitive, 

I.  IDEAL 
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I.  IDEAL  INSANITY. 

1.  In  pHRENiTic  INSANITY  the  paticiit  raves 
incessantly,  or  with  short,  and  those  rarely 
lucid  intervals,  either  about  one*,  or  vari- 
ous 


* “ Curiosius  inquisivi,”  says  Van  Helmont,  “ plures  amen- 
tes,  et  non  paucos  sanavi,  tam  qui  a magnis  perturbationibus,  pas- 
sionibus,  aliisque  morbis,  quam  qui  absumptis  dementes  fafti 
erant,  narraruntque  mihi,  se  incidisse  sensim  in  maniara,  cum 
praevio  sensu  ex  hypochondrio  illis  ascendere  solitam,  veluti 
obscuram  phantasiam  et  nubilam  tentationem  amentiae,  qua 
primum  vel  invitl  premebantur,  donee  idea  tandem,  plenum 
sibi  dominium  acquisivisset.  In  se  autem  reversi,  erant  afto- 
rum  omnium  memores.  Fidenter  enira  cqnquesti  sunt  de  om- 
nibus. Quod  nimirum  spoliarentur  primr  .n  omni  discursus 
consecutione,  seque  mansisse  in  punftuali  immersione  unius 
conceptus : extra  quam  nihil  aliud  cogitarent,  cum  moerore, 
molestia,  et  importunitate.  Cogitarent  non  secus  ac  si  in  spe- 
culo  ilium  semper  conceptum  fuissent  intuiti,  Imo  nec  scie- 
bant  se  turn  illud  cogitare,  vel  suo  conceptu  sic  aspicere : quan- 
quam  sic  immobiliter  cogitarent,  ut  tandem  sub  ingressum  et 
dominium  manise,  si  contingeret  illos  stare,  stetissent  per  dies 
aliquot,  absque  lassitudine,  nec  scirent  se  stare.” — Van  Hel- 
Mont  Demens  Idea.  Operum,  p.  174. 

I have  minutely  examined  many  madmen,  and  have  cured 
not  a few ; as  well  such  as  have  been  rendered  insane  by  great 
uneasiness,  violent  passions,  or  by  other  diseases,  as  by  sub- 
stances of  an  injurious  nature  taken  into  the  stomach ; and  they 
have  all  told  me  that  they  became  gradually  maniacal,  having  a 
previous  sensation  of  a kind  of  obscure  ideal  piAure,  a sort  of  a 
faint  approach  of  insanity,  which  seemed  to  ascend  from  the 
region  of  the  stomach  : that  this  troublesome  representation 
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ous*’  obje6ls ; and  laughs,  sings,  whistles,  weeps, 
laments,  prays,  shouts,  swears,  threatens,  attempts 

to 


was  at  first  yielded  to  with  reludtance,  but  the  idea  insensibly 
gaining  strength,  acquired  at  length  perfedt  dominion  over 
them.  When  they  came,  however,  to  themselves,  they  re- 
membered all  that  they  had  experienced  in  their  illness  ; and 
gave  an  exadt  relation  of  all  their  distresses  ■, — as  that  they  were 
at  first  deprived  of  all  the  connexions  of  association  and  reasoning, 
so  that  the  mind  remained  fixed  on  the  individual  point  of  one 
single  objedt,  beyond  which  it  could  not  think,  and  which  it 
dwelt  upon  with  grief,  uneasiness,  and  solicitude  ■,  that  in  this 
intense  adl  of  thinking  they  seemed  for  eve'r  to  behold  one 
objedl  5 as  it  were  in  a glass  ; — and  that  they  were  not  even 
conscious  that  they  were  merely  thinking  of  such  objedt,  or 
that  they  only  beheld  it  in  imagination  j though  they  were  so 
immoveably  rivetted  in  thought,  that  if  they  happened  to  be 
standing,  at  the  first  attack,  or  at  least  during  the  violence  of 
a maniacal  paroxysm,  they  would  continue  standing  for  some 
days,  without  weariness,  and  yet  not  be  aware  that  they  were 
standing.” 

" Quidam  senex  nobllis,  quandoque  a sede  exillens  subito, 
ab  hostibus  se  impetl  credebat ; quos  arreptos,  retro  se  in  fur- 
num  confertim,  sua  quidem  opinione,  intrudebat.” — Wteei 
De  PrcBstigiis  Dcsmojium.  lib.  iii.  Be  Lamiis,  cap.  vii.  § 2. 
Operum,  p.  180. 

“ A certain  elderly  nobleman  would  sometimes,  on  a sud- 
den, fancy  that  he  was  attacked  by  an  enemy  ; and  springing 
from  his  seat,  w'ould,  in  imagination,  thrust  together  such  as 
he  could  seize  upon,  into  an  oven  which  was  at  his  back.” 

“ Juvenis  robustus,  viginti  quatuor  annos  natus,  biliosus, 
et  poculis  largloribus  quotidie  indulgeus,  nuper  magna  contu- 
melia  fuit  affedlus,  quae  ipsum,  bine  ira  valde  perturbatum,  diu 
de  vindidla  magnopere  habuit  solicitum.  Post  aliquot  dies  cm- 

pit 
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to  commit  violence  either  to  himself  or  others,  or 
does  whatever  else  the  nature  of  his  delirium 

prompts 

pit  ferocior  videri,  et  cum  quovis  de  rebus  leviculis  rixari, 
nodtes  pene  totas  insomnes  ducere,  et  miris  imaginationibus 
infestari.  Cumque  malum  delude  ingravesceret,  diluculoquo* 
dam  invigilans,  e lefto  nudus  exiliit ; indusium  et  lodices  dif- 
fregit,  clamoribus  furiosls  totam  domum  replevit,  et  in  occur- 
rentes  domesticos  tantum  impetum  fecit,  ut  uni,  renitentibus 
aliis,  gulam  manibus  foitissime  comprehensam,  pene  totam 
confreglt.  A pluribus  itaque  viris  robustls  comprehensus,  et 
vinculis  in  lefto  dententus  : ubi  jam  per  biduum  damans,  ab- 
surda  loquens,  cantillans,  ridens,  dejerans,  torvura  videns, 
perpetuo  vigilat.  Cibos  ob’atos  satis  avide  ingerlt.  Potum  ore 
haustum.  In  adstantium  vultum,  si  non  attendant,  labris  in 
fistulas  modum  ardatis  irapudenter  nonnumquam  ejaculatur, 
Saepissirae  nudo  jacet  corpore,  nec  ullum  fiigus  sentit,  nec  ab 
ullo  laeditur.  Nullls  blandimentis,  nullis  objurgationibus,  nec 
ullis  admonitionibus,  ejns  ferocia  fraenari  vel  leniri  hadenus 
potest,” — BiiojiN  Med.  in  Regii  Prcix.  Med.  lib.  i. 

§ 15. 

“ A robust  young  man,  of  twenty-four  years  of  age,  of  a 
bilious  constitution,  and  used  to  a daily  indulgence  in  hard 
drinking,  received  lately  a violent  affront,  at  which  he  Avas  so 
enraged,  that  he  thought  of  nothing  but  Iiow  he  might  be  re- 
venged. After  some  days  he  began  to  be  morose,  to  quarrel 
wdth  any  body  about  the  merest  trifles  j to  pass  almost  whole 
nights  without  sleep,  and  to  be  troubled  with  strange  fancies. 
The  disorder  increasing,  one  morning  earlj",  as  he  was  lying 
awake,  he  suddenly  started,  naked,  out  of  bed,  tore  his  shirt, 
and  his  bed-clothes,  filled  the  whole  house  with  the  noise  of 
his  violent  raving,  and  attacked  with  such  fury  the  servants 
who  ran  to  him,  that  seizing  one  by  the  throat,  he  almost 
strangled  him,  notwithstanding  the  assistance  given  him  by  the 
rest.  He  waS;  therefore,  secured  by  several  stout  men,  and 
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prompts  him  to  do ; — i-or  is  as  incessantly  employed 
about  some  one  thing,  which  is  either  absurd  or  un- 
fastened down  In  his  bed  j where  he  has  now  lain,  without 
sleep,  for  two  days,  incessantly  shouting,  talking  nonsense, 
singing,  laughing,  swearing,  and  expressing  in  his  looks  the 
sternness  of  revenge.  He  eats  his  food  somewhat  greedily. 
Sometimes,  contrafting  his  lips  so  as  to  form  a kind  of  tube, 
he  will  rudely  spirt  out  of  his  mouth  a part  of  his  drink,  into 
the  faces  of  bis  attendants,  if  they  are  not  careful  to  avoid  it. 
He  often  lies  quite  naked,  and  neither  perceives,  nor  is  injured 
by  cold.  Ne  ther  persuasion,  chiding,  nor  admonition,  have 
hitherto  had  the  smallest  effed  in  restraining,  or  soothing  his 
ferocity.” 

“ VidI  maniacum  omnia  corporis  integumenta  lacerasse,  et 
ftudum  stramitii  incubuisse  in  loco  lapidibus  strato,  dum  asper- 
rima  sgeviebat  hyems,  per  plures  septimanas ; quandoque  per 
o6lo  dies  omni  cibo  abstinuisse,  deinde  oblata  quaevis  ingurgi- 
tasse  avidissime,  imo  et  foedissimo  spedaculo,  proprias  faeces 
alvinas  devorasse,  licet  optimi  cibi  suppeterent.  Per  plures 
septimailas  nodes  et  dies  pervigIK  Horrendis  clamoribus  to- 
tam  replebat  viciniam  5 et  tamen  per  plures  annos  snpervixit, 
sedato  quidem  furore,  sed  fatuus,  et  omnium  rerura  immemor.” 
~Van  Swieten  Comment.  Aph.  1120,  tom,  iii.  p.  521. 

“ I have  seen  a maniac  tear  all  his  clothing  from  his  body  j 
lie  naked  upon  straw,  on  a stone  pavement,  for  many  weeks, 
during  the  severity  of  a cold  winter  j sometimes  abstain  from 
food  for  eight  days  together  5 thSn  greedily  swallow  whatever 
was  placed  before  him ; and,  what  was  shocking  to  behold, 
devour  his  own  excrements,  even  when  he  had  the  best  of  food 
at  hand.  I have  known  him  to  have  no  sleep  for  many  weeks 
together  5 to  fill  the  whole  neighbourhood  with  his  dreadful 
cries ; and  yet  he  survived  for  several  years,  the  fury  in  the 
mean  time  abating,  and  being  succeeded  by  idiotism,  and  a 
total  inattention  to  every  thing.” — Vl4e  etiam,  Scheckii 
Olserv.  Medic.  Rarior,  lib.  i,  De  Mania,  Causce,  Obs.  1,  2, 
p.  132,  &c. 
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common' ; and  is  almost  wholly  intent  on  the  solW 
tary  idea,  or  on  the  world  of  ideas  within  ; and 

scarcely 


Dies  ac  ncxStes  cursitabat  [maniacus],  substiltu  tam  per- 
nlce,  et  agitatione  tarn  perenni,  ut  prse  defatigatione  deflueret 
undeqiiaque  sudoribus : neque  tamen  propterea,  vel  tantulura 
quiesceret,  liomo  volaticus,  et  irrequiet®  huic  revolntioni,  tam 
stride  addiflus,  ut  nunquam  se  dederit  ulli  quieti,  nisi  quam 
invito  extorqueret,  Inevltabllls  dormlendl  necessitas.” 

“ A qua  Insania,  baud  multum  certe  ablusit.  Ilia,  laesas  Ima- 
glnatlonls,  species  : quam  a mallei  simllitudine,  lubult  mallea- 
tlonem  vocare.  Nam  velut  fabri  ferraril,  Iteratls  Ictibus,  in- 
cudem  suam  tundunt : sic  vidimus  raullerem  Campensem,  in- 
sania hac  percitam,  percussisse  indesinentergenu  suum;  modo 
dextro,  modo  vero  brachio  sinistro  : sed  ictu  tam  vehement!,  ut 
quillbet  Ipsam  maximopere  laesisset : nisi  verberantis  manus 
impetum  fregissent  domestic!,  interposito  molliori  pulvinan. 

“ Brachium  quidem  elevabat,  ac  deprimebat  satis  distindte : 
sed  motum  ejus  inchoatum,  vel  incitare,  vel  retardate,  non  vi- 
debatur,  in  manu  ipsius  esse,  multo  minus  integre  cessare,  ab 
hoc  feriendi  studio.  Quod  sane  lubens  intermisisset  (jam  enim 
quinque  menses,  incudem  banc  tutuderat)  nisi  ipsam  potenter 
eo  pertraxisset,  falsa  imaginatio.”— Tulpii  Observ.  Medic,  lib.  i„ 
cap.  xvi.  and  xvii.  p.  34. 

“ A certain  maniac  ran  backwards  and  forwards  day  and 
night,  with  such  persevering  agility,  and  such  incessant  hurry, 
that  be  was  usually  in  a profuse  sweat  from  fatigue  : he  would 
not,  however,  rest  a moment,  but,  flying  about,  so  striftjy 
persisted  in  this  restless  revolution^,  that  he  never  allowed  him- 
self the  shortest  repose,  but  when,  overeome  by  sleep,,  he  could 
no  longer  avoid  it.” 

“ From  this  instance  of  insanity  that  species  of  depraved  ima- 
gination was  not  widely  different,  which,  from  its  resemblance 
to  beating  with  a mallet,  I have  taken  the  liberty  to  call  maliea- 
tion.  For  as  blacksmiths  repeat  the  strokes  upon  their  anvils. 
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scarcely  knows'*,  or  attends  to  external  objedts  about 
him  ; and  when  he  does  perceive  external  objedls, 
is  apt  to  perceive  them  erroneously  — thus  I have 


so  have  I seen  a woman  of  Campen,  affeSed  with  this  sort  of 
madness,  strike  upon  her  knee  without  ceasing,  sometimes 
with  her  right  hand,  and  sometimes  with  her  left;  and  that 
with  such  violence,  that  she  must  have  received  mvich  pain 
from  every  stroke,  had  not  her  attendants  broke  their  force,  by 
interposing  a soft  pillow  to  receive  them. 

“ She  appeared  evidently  to  lift  up,  and  bring  down  her 
arm,  in  the  same  manner  as  in  common  voluntary  motion ; 
but  seemed  not  to  have  the  power  either  of  quickening,  or  re- 
tarding the  motion,  when  it  was  once  begun much  less  could 
she  cease  altogether  from  striking  in  this  manner;  which, 
doubtlessly,  she  would  willingly  have  laid  aside  (for  she  had  now 
in  this  way  beat  the  anvil  for  five  months),  had  she  not  been 
violently  impelled  to  it  by  some  erroneous  appearance  in  the 
imagination.” — Fide  etiam  Bartholini  Hist.  Anat,  Rar. 
Cent.  2.  Hist.  69,  p.  258. 

^ “ Novimus  quendam  in  Creta  religiosum,  habitudinis 
cholericae,  setate  juveriem,  sublta  furiosa  dementia  correptum, 
qui  domesticos  omnes  gladio  persequebatur,  a pluribus  captus, 
manicis  et  compedibus  in  carcerem  intrusus  est : fa6tis  et  ser- 
mone  delirabat,  neminemque  neque  amicum,  neque  sodalem 
noverat,  audax,  furlosus,  &c."-— Schenckii  Obs.  Med.  Rar. 
lib.  i.  De  Melancholia,  Symptontata,  Obs.  i.  p,  124. 

i‘  I knew  a certain  person  in  Crete,  of  a religious  order, 
young,  and  of  a choleric  temperament,  who  was  suddenly 
seized  with  a furious  madness,  and  pursued  the  servants  of  the 
house  with  a drawn  sword ; till  being  overcome  by  numbers, 
he  was  secured  with  handcuffs,  and  fetters,  and  confined  in 
prison.  His  delirium  discovered  itself  both  in  adlions  and  dis- 
course; he  knew  nobody,  not  even  his  nearest  friends  and 
companions ; was  daring,  furious,  &c.” 
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known  a patient,  in  this  state,  in  the  clearest  day^ 
light,  so  grossly  to  mistake  certain, objects,  as  to 
imagine  bricks,  stones,  logs  of  wood,  sticks,  of 
straws,  to  be  kings,  princes,  generals^  instruments 
of  war,  horses,  and  other  things ; to  describe 
their  dresft  Slid  appearance  ; and  to  be  quite  angry 
at  the  blindness,  or  perverseness,  of  those  who 
could  not,  or,  as  he  rather  imagined,  pretended 
they  could  not  see  the  same  objedls : — or  he  is 
apt  erroneously  to  connect  them  with  other 
images ; which  exist,  as  he  supposes  them  to 
exist,  CMily  iu  his  distempered  brain  ; as  when  a pa- 
tient, of  this  sort,  imagiiMid  that  the  physician 
who  came  to  attend  him  had  arrows  sticking  in? 
his  eyes  ; but,  in  general,  dl  the  varieties  of  phre- 
nitic  insanity  agree  in  this,  that  the  patient  sleeps 
very  little. 

I have  called'  this  species  phrenttrc  insanity.  Be- 
cause this  kind  of  insane  delirium  is  similar  to* 
that  of  the  phrenitis,  of  which,  as  has  already  been 
observed,  Aret^eus  says, — “ For  in  the  latter,  or 
phrenitis,  they  have  erroneous  sensations,  and  see 
things  as  present  which  are  not  so  ; objects  being 
represented  to  their  sigl^t  which  do  not  appear  tO’ 
those  about  them'.” 

It  is  usually  attended  with  some  degree  of  red- 

' fji-h  yxp  zrx^xi(r6dvovTXi,  xxl  rot  y.ri  zrxpsovrx 
wf  zxxpEovTX,  ax]  rx  /xv  fxn/o[XEVx  xXXu, 
axr  OTpiv  Iv^xXXetxi. — De  Cauds  et  Sign.  Morb,  Diuturn. 
lib.  i.  cap.  vi.  p.  32,  C. 

ness. 
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TOSS,  more  or  less,  in  proportion  to  its  violence, 
■of  the  tunica  albuginea  of  the  eyes ; with  rather  a 
florid  countenance;  heat  of  the  head;  a quick  and 
sometimes  a full  pulse  ; whiteness  of  the  tongue  ; 
foulness  of  the  teeth  and  lips ; and  often  with  a 
copious  discharge  of  mucus,  or  rather  of  inspis- 
sated lymph,  from  the  mouth,  throat,  and  trachea, 
which  is  generated,  or  much  increased,  by  inces- 
sant raving ; with  rather  a preternatural  heat ; 
often  a dry  and  harsh,  but  sometimes  a moist 
skin  ; moisture  of  the  eyes ; thick  sordid 
rheum  adhering  to  the  edges  of  the  eyelids,  and 
in  the  corners  of  the  eyes ; and  rather  a greasy  ap- 
pearance of  the  face.  Patients  of  this  sort,  are 
sometimes  thirsty ; seldom  have  much  appetite ; 
too  often  obstinately  refuse  both  meat  and  drink  ; 
and  not  unfrequently  are  as  obstinately  bent  upon 
destroying  themselves  In  some  other  \ta.y ; the 
cause  of  which  fatal  inclination  is,  in  some  cases, 
obvious,  from  the  nature  and  cause  of  the  deli- 
rium ; as  when,  though  arising  from  a bodily 
disorder,  it  is  visibly  accompanied  with  great 
anxiety,  fear,  distress,  and  ho'rror*^ ; or,  being  ge- 
• neiated 


^ “ Ubi  insania  vehementer  au6ta  sjt,  hanc  Graecl  tyrioden 
[0«§kSSw,  ut  videtur]  appellamnt : in  hac  ingentia  qusevis  mala 
maniaci  perpetrant.  Eadem  symptomata  apparent  etiam  ex 
humore  melancholico  vehementer  putrefadlo,  sed  cum  iis  adest 
quoque  timer  cum  mcBStitia : unde  isti  melancholici  furentes 
pr*  timore  plenimqae  ec  ex  praealtis  locis  praecipitant,  atque 

H 3 ita 
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Derated  by  the  pusillanimous  passions,  it  has  pro- 
ceeded through  the  antecedent  stages  of  religious, 
or  some  other  of  the  distressful  species  of  notional, 
to  phrenitic  insanity^.— In  other  cases  it  appears 

quite 

ita  nioriuntvir.  Qua  morte  Franciscus  a Ponte  olim  pidlor 
cxcellentissimus,  atque  Delphi n us  a Como,  ambo  Bassanien- 
ses,  prasteritis  annis  interierunt.” — Alpini  de  Medicina  Method. 
lib,  X.  c.  X.  p.  6^0. 

“When  insanity  becomes  violent,”  says  Prosper  Alpinus, 

the  Greeks  give  it  the  appellation  of  savage.  Maniacs  of  this 
sort  are  apt  to  perpetrate  every  kind  of  desperate  mischief. 
The  same  symptoms  may  arise  from  the  melancholy  humour, 
when  greatly  corrupted  j but  are  in  this  case  accompanied  with 
fear  and  dejedtion  : hence  it  happens  that  those  melancholy 
madmen,  who  become  furious  through  fear,  generally  throw 
themselves  down  from  some  eminence,  and  so  destroy  them* * 
selves.  In  this  manner  Franciscus  a Ponte,  and  Delphinus 
a Como,  both  natives  of  Bassano,  put  an  end  to  their  lives  some 
years  ago.” 

Cases  of  this  kind  are  very  common. 

* “ Contigit  Antverpiae,  quod  faber  lignatius,  sibi  persua- 
' dens,  se  no6tu  speflra  herrida  vidisse,  quorum  terrore  est  to,tus 
amens  fadtus,  Missusque  ad  tumulum  S.  Dympnse  virginis, 
ubi  solent  obsessi  a cacodsemone,  liberari ; — Faber  ergo,  toto 
anno  alitur,  et  amens  utcunque  solita  implorarenter  remedia  : 
cumque  nummi  non  mitterentur  Antverpia,  pro  semestri  ul- 
timo, remiserunt  maniacum  in  curru  vindtum.  Qui  cum  vin- 
cula sibi  solvisset,  e plaustro  dissiliit,  in  stagnum  profundum 
et  yicinuni.  Tandem  extradtus;  pro  cadaverej  in  currum 
depositus.  At  deinceps  per  qnnps  18  a mania  liber  vixit,” — 
Van  He»mont,  Demens  Idea,  § 40,  Operum,  p.  1/5. 

“ A certain  carpenter  at  Antwerp  fancied  he  had  seen  some 
frightful  spedlres  in  the  night,  which  so  terrified  him,  that  hq 

entirely 
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quite  unaccoimtaWe ; arising  from  bodily  disease; 
and  being  unaccompanied  with  any  such  visible  and 
permanent  appearances  of  anxiety,  or  anguish,  as 
seem  sufficient  for  the  produdlion  of  such  an  ef- 
fect ; so  that  it  is  impossible  to  discover  any  ade- 
quate motive  for  so  horrid  a deed.  This  dispo- 
sition is  often  as  obstinate,  and  constant,  as  it  is 
unaccountable;  and  is,  in  such  cases,  accompa- 
nied, for  the  most  part,  with  a gloomy  silence  and 
reseiwe sometimes  it  is  sudden,  and  unexpedled, 
and  seems  to  arise  from  some  temporary  feeling  of 
extreme  distress,  or  some  momentary  impulse  of 
the  imagination,  which  can  rarely  be  exaclly  in- 
vestigated : — and  in  no  case,  can  we  clearly  disco- 
ver any  distindl,  and  habitual  passion,  to  which  it 
can  be  attributed  ; much  less  can  it  be  traced  up 
to  any  such  obvious  antecedent  cause  as  the  dis- 
tress of  disappointed  love,  inconsolable  grief,  reli- 


entirely  lost  his  senses.  He  was,  therefore,  sent  to  the  tomb 
of  the  holy  virgin  St.  Dympna,  where  they  profess  to  cure 
those  who  are  possessed  by  evil  spirits.  The  carpenter  was 
boarded  there  for  a whole  year ; and,  though  evidently  a mad- 
man, the  usual  means  were  employed;  but  no  money  being 
remitted  from  Antwerp  for  the  last  six  months,  he  was  sent 
home,  bound,  in  a carriage.  Having  found  means,  by  the 
way,  to  extricate  himself  from  his  confinement,  he  jumped 
out  of  the  carriage,  and  threw  himself  into  a deep  pool  which 
happened  to  be  near : from  whence,  after  some  time,  he  was 
got  out,  and  replaced,  as  dead,  in  the  carriage.  He  recovered, 
Iiovvever,  and  lived  for  eighteen  years  after,  perfedlly  free  from 
paania.” 


■ h4 
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gious  despair,  or  to  any  other  of  the  desponding, 
and  unmanly  afFe6tions,  which  so  frequently  urge 
unhappy  mortals  to  rush  upon  the  greatest  of  evils 
to  escape  from  a less  ; irrevocably  to  plunge. into 
the  very  ills  they  dread  ; and  to  seek  by  death  an 
immediate  entrance  into  that  eternal  misery,  the 
apprehended  certainty  of  which  is  the  cause  of  all 
their  horror ; a strange  inconsistency  which  did 
not  escape  the  observation  of  Galen,  who  re- 
marks There  are  some  whose  disorder  is  ac- 
companied by  the  fear  of  death,  and  who  yet  pro- 
cure for  themselves  the  very  death  they  fear’'.” 

The  same  unaccountable  inclination  to  suicide 
sometimes  exists  in  the  delirium  of  a fever,  of 
which  we  have  an  instance  in  Barthoein|:’s  His- 
toriarpm  Anatomicarum  rariorum,  Centuria  se- 
cunda: — “ A certain  person  was  ill  of  a fever,  and 
in  consequence  of  petechias  became  so  highly  de- 
lirious, that  he  hung  himself  up,  one  morning 
early,  in  the  absence  of  the  nurse  who  was  hired 
to  attend  him,  by  means  of  a string  which  he  fixed 
to  the  top  of  his  bedk” 

2.  Of  INCOHERENT  INSANITY  there  are  several 
varieties.  Its  charaderistic  is  an  incoherency  of 


“ Sant  quj  simul  et  mortem  metuant,  et  mortem  slbi  con- 
«ciscant.” 

» “ Quidam— febricitat  et  tanto  ex  petechils  delirlo  furit,  ut 
absente  muliere  condudtitia  custode,  ipsum  se  summo  mane — 
injefta  fascia  ad  kdum  suspenderit.” 

ideas. 
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ideas,  occasioned  by  an  excessive,  perverted,  or  de- 
fedlive  adlivity  of  the  imagination  and  memory,  ac- 
companied with  images  existing  in  the  mmd,  which, 
do  not  exist  externally. 

This  -species  of  ideal  insanity  displays  itself  in 
four  different  ways,  constituting  four  varieties, 
which  are  owing  to  so  many  different  states  of  the 
brain,  all  capable  of  producing  either  real,  or  appa- 
rent, incoherency  of  ideas.  For  incoherent  insa- 
nity may  arise — from  a too  adlive,  and  almost 
phrenltic  state  of  the  brain  ; — from  that  kind  of 
adfive  state  of  the  brain  which  occasions  a Migh- 
tiness of  imagination,  without  any  tendency  to  a 
phrenitic  state  ; — from  such  a state  of  the  brain  as 
produces,  perpetually,  trains  of  apparently  uncon- 
nedled,  or  very  slightly  connedfed,  ideas ; — and 
from  that  state  of  the  brain,  in  which  there  is  a 
great  defedl  of  memory,  occasioned  by  an  almost 
total  privation,  or  by  a fixed,  and  senseless  unifor- 
mity, of  the  mental  operations. 

Of  the  four  varieties  of  incoherent  insanity, 
proceeding  from  these  four  different  states  of  the 
brain,  \h&Jirst  is  a near  approach  to,  and  often 
merely  an  incipient  state  of  phrenitic  insanity, 
and  might  be  termed  ardent^  or  raving  incoherent 
insanity; — the  second  is  that  state  of  incoherent 
insanity,  which  exhibiting  sudden  transitions,  and 
rapid  flights,  of  imagination,  might  very  properly 
be  called  flighty : — the  third,  which  peculiarly  de- 
serves the  appellation  of  incoherent,  and  might 

therefore 
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therefore  be  properly  distinguished  from  the  other 
varieties  by  the  additional  title  of  unconneSledy 
is  nearly  related  to  the  third  species  of  idiotism 
the  fourth  is  of  two  sorts,  stupid,  and  absent  or  mu- 
sing ; of  which  the  first,  or  stupid,  is  more  espe- 
cially accompanied  with  great  defedl  .of  memory  j 
they  resemble  the  first  and  second  species  of  idio- 
tism, and  the  delirium  of  old  age,  which,  as  Aee- 
TiEUS  defines  it,  is^ — a delirium  which 

has  no  resemblence  to  mania ; being  a stupefac- 
tion of  the  senses,  of  reason,  and  of  the  other  fa- 
culties of  the  mind,  from  refrigeration:  whereas 
the  cause  of  mania  is  of  a hot  and  dry  nature,  and 
its  symptoms  are  turbulent''.” 

Sauvages’s  amentia  seems  to  comprehend  the 
third,  and  the  two  sorts  of  the  fourth  variety  of 
mcoherent  insanity.  For  though  in  describing 
amentia,  he  distinguishes  it  from  morosis,  or  idio- 
tism, yet  he  afterwards  makes  the  latter  a species 
of  the  former ; as  he  does  likewise  the  delirium 
senile. 

“ Amentia  is  an  inability  to  reason  and  judge 
aright:  it  differs  from  morosity,  or  stupidity,  in 
this,  that  they  who  are  troubled  with  amentia,  have 
a proper  perception  of  the  impressions  of  objects, 
which  the  stupid  have  not ; they  do  not,  however, 
attend  to,  or  regard  them ; but  view  them  with 
indifference,  slight  their  consequences,  and  give 

Vide  Aket^ei  Cappad.  Morb.  Chron,  Hb.  i.  c.  vi, 
p.  31,  B. 

them- 
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themselves  no  trouble  about  them : — they  disre- 
gard all  things  alike,  and  laugh  and  sing,  when 
men  in  their  right  minds  would  make  heavy  com- 
plaints of  hunger,  thirst,  or  cold they  are  nei- 
ther furious,  nor  audacious,  like  maniacs  ; nor  per- 
petually dejected,  and  thoughtful,  like  those  who 
are  afRidled  with  melancholyh” 

The  two  first  varieties  are  usually  accorapained 
with  incessant  talking,  or  raving,  either  on  the 
same  subjedl,  or  with  the  sudden  transitions  from 
one  subject  to  another,  as  images  and  fancies 
arise, — the  former  with  symptoms  of  approaching 
phrenitic  insanity  ; and  the  latter  without  such 
symptoms,  and  resembling  impulsive,  whimsical, 
flighty,  or  some  other  species  of  notional  insanity, 
with  the  addition  of  ideal  delirium: — the  third 
with  calmer,  and  less  perpetual,  but  frequent  inco- 
herent talking,  or  muttering ; without  the  least 
tendency  to  a phrenitic  state,  or  any  fiightiness  of 
imagination : — the  two  divisions  of  the  fourth  va- 


* “ Amentia  est  ineptitudo  ad  refte  ratiocinandum,  et  ju- 
dlcandum  : difFert  a morosi  seu  stupiditate  mentis,  quia  amen- 
tes  obje6torum  impressiones  sentiunt  apprime,  non  vero  stu- 
pidi,  ast  ament'es  eas  non  attendant,  non  cnrant,  sed  quasi 
omnino  indifFerentes  praetermittunt,  harum  consequentias  flocci 
faciunt,  harum  minime  sataguntj^ — omnia  perinde  negligunt, 
rident,  cantillant,  in  iisdem  circumstantiis  in  quibus  sani  de 
fame,  siti,  frigore  gemebundi  conquererentur  j minime  ira- 
cundi,  audaces,  ut  maniaci,  nec  tristes  constanter  et  medita- 
bundi,  ut  melancholici.”  — Sauvagesii  Nosolog.  Method. 
tom.  iii.  Part,  Prim,  p.  374. 

riety, 
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riety,  are  usually  remarkable  for  obstinate  and  in- 
vincible silence,  and  stupid  inattention,  which  in 
some  cases  is  almost  inviolably  preserved  for  a 
long  course  of  time'" ; in  others  it  is  sometimes 
interrupted,  and  enlivened,  by  transient  ramblings, 
low  unintelligible  mutterings,  and  even  by  mo- 
mentary gleams  of  intelligence,  and  attention. 

They  are  all  to  be'distinguished  from  notional 
insanity,  and  the  two  last  from  idiotism,  by  the 
obvious  existence,  at  some  period  or  other  of  the 
disorder,  of  erroneous  images. 

Both  phrenitic  and  incoherent  insanity,  together 
with  the  species  immediately  following,  to  which  I 
have  limited  the  appellation  of  maniacal,  might 
not  improperly  be  considered  as  constituting  a 
larger  subdivision  of  ideal  insanity,  and  be  called, 
in  a more  extended  sense  of  the  term,  maniacal ; 
since  all  these  species  are,  in  most  instances,  at- 
tended with  such  symptoms  as  have  usually  been 
thought  to  lay  claim  to  that  title. — But  this  dis- 
ti|[^6lipn  I have  waved  -because  even  this  exten- 
sion 


® “ When  jou  see  a man  for  months  (I  may  say  years)  toge- 
ther, not  suffering  even  a rag  of  clothes  on  him,  lying  in  straw  j 
and  witliout  showing  any  signs  of  discontent,  or  attempting 
to  do  mischief,  maintaining  an  inviolable  silence  against  all  the 
applications  of  persuasion  and  force ; what  reason  have  we  for 
calling  this  a deluded  imagination  ? Those  who  have  been  so 
happy  as  to  recover  from  this  state,  describe  it  no  otherwise 
t^n  a total  suspension  of  every  rational  faculty.  Their  reco- 
very 
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slon  of  the  term  maniacal  would  not  bring  it  to  a 
perfedt  correspondence  with,  and  enable  it  exadtly 
to  comprehend  neither  more  nor  less  than,  just 
those  cases  of  insanity  which  have  commonly  been 
ranked  under  it ; but  would  exclude  some  which 
have  generally  been  taken  in,  and  admit  others 
which  have  as  generally  been  excluded  ; the  several 
varieties  of  sensitive  insanity,  w’hich  have  com- 
monly been  reckoned  maniacal,  wmukl  still  be 
excluded,  though  they  have  frequently  maniacal, 
and  sometimes  even  phrenitic  symptoms  ; and  all 
the  species  of  notional  insanity,  many  of  wdiicb 
have  been  as  commonly  excluded,  and  referred 
to  melancholy,  would  occasionally  be  admitted,  as 
they  all  have  a tendency  to  acquire  these  symp- 
toms ; — because  it  would  oblige  me  to  change  two 
very  proper,  and  significant  specific  terms,  mania^ 
cal  and  sensitive,  w'hich  would  in  such  case  be- 
come the  titles  of  a general  division,  for  terms  less- 
proper  and  significant,  if  I would  wish  to  avoid  the 
confusion,  which  might  arise  from  applying  the 
same  term  to  a species,^  and  to  an  assemblage 
of  species,  w'hich  could  no  way  be  avoided 
but  by  striking  out  those  specific  names,  and 
putting  others  in  their  stead,  were  I to  adopt 
such  a subdivision, — and  because  the  same  end 


very  seems  like  the  awaking  from'  a profound  sleep,  having 
seldom  any  recolledion,  or  at  least  a very  confused  one,  of  what 
has  passed  during  their  illness.” — Monro’5  Remarks  on  Dr. 
Battie’^  Treatise  on  Madness-,  p,  6. 

may 
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may  be  answered,  and  the  above-mentioned  incon- 
veniences avoided,  by  barely  pointing  out  the 
analogy  between  phrenitic,  incoherent,  and  ma- 
niacal insanity,  as  I have  defined  them,  and  what 
is  usually  understood  by  the  latter  term  ; and 
showing  that  these  three  vspecies  of  ideal  insa- 
nity form  a colledlion  of  species,  which,  ex- 
cepting in  a few  instances,  perfedtly  resemble,  and 
nearly  comprehend,  all  those  symptoms  of  insa- 
nity which  have,  by  the  bulk  of  medical  writers, 
been,  stridlly  speaking,  denominated  maniacal. 

3.  Maniacal  Insanity,  properly  so  called, 
as  a species,  is  of  all  others,  perhaps,  the  most 
comprehensive ; since  it  extends  its  dominion 
over  the  whole  internal  world  of  ideas,  and  com- 
prehends every  possible  combination  of  sensible 
images  which  can  enter  into,  and  delude,  a dis- 
tempered brain.  To  enumerate  all  its  varieties 
would  not  only. be  difficult,  but  impossible:  nor 
indeed  would  it  be  of  any  material  advantage  ; as 
it  will  be  perfedlly  sufficient,  for  every  pra6lical 
purpose,  to  know  that-— this  species  contains  what- 
ever comes  under  the  definition  of  ideal  insanity, 
and  is  at  the  same  time,  neither  phrenitic  nor  in- 
coherent, nor  sensitive and  that,  while  in  phre- 
nitic insanity,  the  patient  scarcely  knows,  or  at- 
tends to  external  objedts ; in  incoherent,  attends 
to  them  but  little,  and  remembers  them  very  im- 
perfedtly,  and  at  best,  casually  and  uncertainly ; 

in 
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m most,  if  not  in  every  instance  of  purely  mania-^ 
cal  insanity,  the  patient  perceives  for  the  most 
part, — that  is,  whenever  he  is  not  under  the  adlual 
influence  of  very  strong  impressions  of  delusive 
images  ; or,  if  the  disorder  arises  from,  or  is  con- 
nedted  with,  notional  insanity,  is  not  under  the 
immediate,  and  powerful  imposition,  of  false,  and 
absurd  notions  ; neither  of  which  happen  in  all  cases, 
or  at  all  times ; but  both  the  one,  and  the  other,  in, 
comparatively,  but  few  cases  ; and  in  these  few 
only  at  intervals,  of  uncertain  frequency,  and  du- 
ration ; — excepting  in  these  circumstances,  the 
patient  perceives  such  external  objedls  as  are  not 
immediately  connedled  with  his  delirium,  for  the 
most  part  as  they  really  exist ; and  consequently 
knows,  in  a great  measure,  the  true  appearance, 
and  situation,  of  surrounding  objedts ; knows 
what  kind  of  place  he  is  in,  what  persons,  and 
what  objedls,  are  about  him,  and  w'hat  he  says,  and 
does;  but  yet  has,  at  times,  and  in  certain  re- 
spedls,  ideas,  or  images,  in  the  mind,  of  things  as 
really  existing  externally,  which  do  not,  and  w’hich, 
in  many  cases,  could  not  possibly  so  exist ; it  being 
not  only  contrary  to  the  real  present  appearances, 
but  inconsistent  with  the  very  nature  of  things.  A 
maniacal  patient,  for  instance,  may  not  only  ima- 
gine that  he  sees  flasks  of  oil,  w'hich  he  does  not 
see ; like  him  mentioned  by  Aret^us",  who 


" De  Cau^iset  Slgnis  Morh.  Aeutor.  lib.  i.  cap.  vi.  p.  32,  A. 
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was  in  perpetual  fear  Jest  they  should  fall,  and 
be  broken  ; or  that  he  is  continually  haunted  by  a 
dreadful  spe6lre° ; or  sees  persons  who  are  dead, 

or 


° “ Diabolos  praecipitatos  spinxit  Spinello,  et  tam  atrocem 
vultum  Lucifero  Iribuit,  ut  et  ipse  horrore  perculsus,  hnnc  dae- 
monem  saevam  exprobrantenj  pidurarn,  quod  vixit  tempus, 
oculis  continuo  portaverit.’’— Tissot  Serm,  Inaug.  de  Litera- 
torum  Valetudine,  p,  20. 

“ Spinello,  in  painting  the  casting  the  fallen  angels  out  of 
heaven,  gave  so  fierce  and  dreadful  a countenance  to  Lucifer, 
that  being  shocked  at  it  himself,  he  had  continually  before  his 
eyes,  during  the  rest  of  his  life,  the  image  of  that  devil,  up- 
braiding him  for  the  horrible  countenance  which  he  had  given 
him  in  this  pidture.” 

A curious  instance  of  maniacal  insanity,  just  bordering  upon,/ 
if  not  adtually  become  phrenitic,  accompanied  with  extreme 
terror  arising  from  the  perpetual  image,  in  the  mind,  of  a hor- 
rid speftre  j occasioned  by  a suppression  of  the  menses ; is  de- 
scribed at  length  in  Schenckius’s  Observationes  Medicae  Ra- 
rlores ; of  which  the  following  are  a few  of  the  circumstances  ; 
— “ De  phantasmate  conquerebatur  [vIrgo  qusedam}  magnitii- 
dinls  inusitatae,— adeo  truculenti  vultus,  borrendique,  ut  cujus 
intuitu  ilia  horrescat — et  perpetuo  contremescat,  ejusdetnque 
praesentiam  conspeftumque  refugiat  :-‘-illique  tandem  incessit 
cxclamandi  vociferandique  permagna  cupiditast  phantasma 
denique  earn  crudelius  propiusque  premit,  agitat,  consedtatur : 
— obnixe  rogat  supplex,  ut  herus  phantasmati  nequissimo  insi- 
dias  paret,  ipsuraque  confodiat. — Nos  aegrotantem  ad  parentes 
deducendam  esse  percensemus.  Ita  fore  ut  loci  et  aeris  mn- 
tatione  fortasse  illud  pracgrande  phantasma  dispareat,  et  eva- 
nescat.  Eo  cum  ventum  est,  ecce  propere  phantasma  praecur- 
risse  conqueritur  misella.” — Lil.  i.  p.  126,  Ols.  1. 

A young  woman  complained  of  being  terrified  by  a spedlre 

of 
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dr  absent^ ; or  hears  voices,  and  sounds,  which 
he  does  not  hear'^  ; of  that  he  is  a king', 

prince. 


of  unusual  nrlagnIXude,  with  so  cruel  and  horrid  a countenance, 
that  she  perpetually  shuddered  and  trembled  when  it  seemed  to 
look  upon  her,  and  endeavoured  to  fly  from  its  presence,  and 
from  its  sight  : — at  length  she  was  seized  with  a vast  propensity 
to  cry  out,  and  make  great  exclamation : the  spedtre  seemed 
to  press  nearer  upon  her,  to  pursue,  and  cruelly  distress  her  : — • 
and  she  earnestly  entreated  that  her  master  would  surprize  tlte. 
wicked  phantom,  and  run  it  through  with  his  sword.  I ad- 
vised that  she  should  be  sent  home  to  her  parents  ; supposing 
that  the  change  of  place,  and  of  air,  might  occasion  this  mon- 
strous illusion  to  vanish,  and  disappear.^  But  when  the  unhappy 
young  woman  arrived  at  home,  she  complained  that  the  phan- 
tom had  been  too  nimble  for  her,  and  was  got  thither  before 
her.” 

Novi  qui  se  fratrem  multis  inde  miliaribus  degentem 
videre  diceret.” — Wxeri  de  Preestig.  Deemon.  lib.  iii.  de 
miis,  cap.  vii.  §5.  Operuvi,  p.  182. 

“ I knew  one  who  said  he  saw  his  brother,  notwithstanding 
that  he  was  dwelling,  at  that  time,  at  the  distance  of  many 
miles.” 

q “ Novi, — qui  sms  aurlbus  semper  obstrepere  masculorum. 
concubitor,  quemeunque  obvium,  etiam  conjun€tissimum, 
quereretur.” — Wieri  de  Preestig.  Deemon.  lib.  iii.  de  Lamiis, 
cap.  vii.  § 5.  Operum,  p.  182. 

“ I knew  a man  who  complained  that  every  one  he  met,  even 
his  most  intimate  friends  and  acquaintance,  shouted  in  his  ears, 
and  called  him  a sodomite.” 

” Qui  se  totius  mundi  monarcham  et  imperatorem  esse, 
ad  se  solum,  id  spe6tare  noraen  crederet,  novi  melancholicum 
Italum  : alioqui  bene  habitum,  eloquentem,  nec  alio  morbo 
laesum  : mire  interim  in  suis  Italicis  rythmis  de  statu  christia- 

VOL.  I. 
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prince,  hero,  orator,  tragedian’,  a man  endowed 
with  wonderful  science,  extraordinary  learning,  or 
by  the  especial  favour,  and  inspiration,  of  heaven, 
with  preternatural  power,  or  a knowledge  of  fu- 
ture events  : — but  some  have  fancied  that  a 
knife,  or  any  other  inanimate  thing ; or  any  of 


nismi,  de  religionls  dissidiis,  de  bellis  in  Gallia  exortis  et  Belgia 
componendis,  tanquam  divinis  effatis,  sibi  placentem  : passim 
vcro  suuin  titulum  hisce  literis  evulgabat,  R.R.  D.D,  M.M.  id 
est,  rex  regum,  dominus  dominantium,  monarcha  naundi,”— 
WiERi  de  Frees  tig.  Deemon.  lib.  iii.  de  Lamiis,  cap.  vii.  §2. 
Operurti,  p.  ISO. 

” I knew  an  Italian,  troubled  with  melancholy,  who  believed 
that  Re  was  monarch,  and  emperor,  of  the  whole  world  j and 
that  he  alone  had  a right  to  that  appellation  : in  other  respedt^ 
he  was  quite  rational,  was  eloquent,  and  did  not  labour  under 
any  other  disease;  at  the  same  time  he  was  wonderfully  amused 
with  composing  verses,  in  Italian,  relative  to  the  state  of  Chris- 
tianity, to  the  differences  about  religion,  and  to  the  putting  arr 
end  to  the  war  which  then  existed  between  France  and  Hol- 
land, all  which  he  delivered  as  so  many  divine  oracles.  He 
every  where  made  known  his  title  by  means  of  these  letters, 
R.  R.  D.  D.  M.  M.  or,  rex  regum,  dominus  dominantium, 
monarcha  mundi,  that  is,  king  of  kings,  lord  of  lords,  and 
monarch  of  the  world.” 

* “ Sic  denique  furens  alius  se — deum  [existimavit],  alius 
oratorem,  alius  tragoedum,  vel  comoedum,  alius  stipulam  fe- 
rens  mundi  se  sceptrum  tenere.” — Cjel.  Aurel.  Morb.  Chron. 
lib.  i.  cap.  V.  p.  328. 

“ Thus  one,  in  his  raving,  has  imagined  himself  a god ; an- 
other, an  orator ; another,  a tragedian,  or  a comedian  j an- 
other, carrying  a straw  in  his  hand,  has  Imagined  that  he  held 
the  Bceptre  of  the  world.” 


the 
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the  animal  race,  by  nature  void  of  reason  and 
speech  ; has  held  conversation  with  them,  or  exert- 
ed some  other  power,  or  faculty,  inconsistent  with 
its  nature. — 'One  imagined  the  whole  surface  of 
the  earth  to  be  formed  of  very  thin  glass,  under 
which  he  could  plainly  perceive  serpents  without 
number  ; and  would,  by  no  means,  be  persuaded 
to  get  out  of  his  bed  ; which  he  conceived  to  be  an 
island,  situated  in  the  midst  of  this  immense  glassy 
expansion  ; and  which,  therefore,  he  dared  not  to 
quit,  lest,  if  he  should  tread  on  this  thin  brittle 
surface,  it  should  break,  and  suffering  him  to  fall 
through,  he  should  be  devoured,  or  stung  to 
death,  by  the  serpents  underneath*. — ^The  ami- 
able, and  learned,  Harrington,  author  of  Oceana, 
‘‘  was  observed  to  discourse  of  most  things  as  ra- 
tionally as  any  man,  except  his  own  distemper, 
fancying  strange  things  in  the  operation  of  his 
animal  spirits,  which  he  thought  to  transpire  from 
him  in  the  shape  of  birds,  of  flies,  of  bees,  or  the 
like.  And  those  about  him  reported,  thaA  he  talked 
much  of  good  and  evil  spirits,  which  made  them 
have  frightful  apprehensions. — He  used — some- 
times to  argue  so  strenuously  that  this  was  no  de- 
praved imagination,  that  his  do6for  was  often 
put  to  his  shifts  for  an  answer.  He  would  on 
such  occasions  compare  himself  to  Democritus, 
who  for  his  admirable  discoveries  in  anatomy 


* ScHENCKii  Observ,  Medic.  Rarior.  llb.i.  p.  124,  Obs.  1. 
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was  reckoned  distradled  by  his  fellow-citizens,  till 
Hippocrates  cured  them  of  their  mistake".” — 

A v;oman,  mentioned  by  Trallian,  continually 
held  up  her  middle  finger,  on  which  she  imagined 
she  was  supporting  the  whole  earth,  and  was  in 
perpetual  anxiety  lest  she  should  suffer  her  finger 
to  give  way,  and  destroy  the  world,  with  its  inha- 
bitants''.— Some  have  imagined  themselves  to  be  t 
God  the  Father'",  others  Jesus  Christ,  and  others  ; 

the  Holy  Ghosf' : — and  I have  known  some  who  > 

" British  Biography,’  vol.  v.  p.  405, 

Teallian.  de  Arte  Medic,  lib.  i.  cap.  xvii,  Halleki  | 

Art.  Medic.  Princip.  tom.  vi..  p.  Ql.  ! 

Vide  Boeeh.  de  Morb.  Nervor.  tom.  ii,  p.  404.  1 

■ “ Tres  in  Frisia  non  procul  a Groninga  eo  correptos  enthu-  j 

slasmo  intellexi,  ut  seDeura  Patrem,  Filium,  et  Spiritum  Sane-  ; ' 

turn  crederent,  horreumque  in  quo  subsistebant,  esse  Noe  ar- 
cam,  ad  quam  multi  similiter  fere  affedti,  salutis  ergo  conflue-  | 

bant.” — WiERi  de  Preestig.  Deemon,  lib,  iii.  de  Lamiis,  ^ 

cap.  vii.  § 2.  Operum,  p.  180.  I 

“ Three  men  in  Friesland,  not  far  from  Groeningen,  as  I | 
have  been  informed,  were  possessed  with  so  great  a degree  of  | 
fanaticism,  that  they  imagined  themselves  to  be  the  Father, 

Son,  and  Holy  Ghost  j and  the  barn  in  which  they  lived  to  be 
Noah’s  ark  ; to  which  many  others,  in  like  manner  affedted,  | 

resorted,  that  they  might  obtain  salvation.”  | ' 

“ Alius  se  spiritum  Sandtum  profitebatur.” — Hoffman'. 

Oper.  vol.  vi.  p.  342,  § 8.  Vide  Boeell.  Cent.  1,  Obs.  37»  a ' 
“ Another  thought  himself  the  Holy  Ghost.”  i 

“ Quaedam  infernam  se  furiam  esse  voce  intentissima  asse-  » 

ruit.” — Bonet,  Med.  Sept.  Coll.  lib.  i.  § Jp,  cap.  ix.  suljin. 
tom.  i.  p.  1 88. 

“ One  cried  with  a loud  voice  that  she  was  an  infernal  fury,” 

have 
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have  conceived  themselves^  or  others,  to  be  more 
than  one  being  at  the  same  time,  or  at  such  small 
intervals,  and  in  so  quick  and  rapid  a succession, 
as  amounted  nearly  to  the  same  thing. — And  yet, 
notwithstanding  these  delusions,  many  of  these  per- 
sons, as  was  remarkably  the  case  with  Harring- 
ton, think,  and  converse,  as  rationally  in  most 
other  respedts,  as  any  man,  of  simalar  knowledge,  . 
and  capacity,  in  his  right  and  perfedt  mind. 

Of  this  species  was  the  insanity  described  by 

Horace  : — 

At  Argos  liv’d  a citizen,  well  known,  • 

M Who  long  imagin’d,  that  he  heard  the  tone 
Of  deep  tragedians  on  an  empty  stage, 

“ And  sat  applauding  in  extatic  rage  : 

“ In  other  points  a person,  who  maintain’d 
“ A due  decorum,  and  a life  unstain’d, 
f*  A worthy  neighbour,  and  a friend  sincere, 

“ Kind  to  his  wife,  nor  to  his  slaves  severe,”  key 

FRANCIS, 

Madmen  of  this  sort  sometimes  imagine  that 
they  are  conversing  with  absent  people,  with 
gods,  angels,  or  devils : though  it  must  be  ac- 
knowledged that  this  is  more  frequently  a symp- 
tom of  phrenitic  insanity. 

^ “ Fuit  baud  ignobilis  Argis, 

Qui  se  credebat  miros  audire  tragoedos, 

“ In  vacuo  laetus  sessor  plausorque  theatro ; 

Castera  qui  vitae  servaret  munia  refto 
“ More  j bonus  sane  vicinus,  amabilis  hospes, 
y Comis  in  uxorem,  posset  qui  ignoscere  servis,”  &c. 

HoRATit  lib.  ii,  Ep.  2.  v,  128,  Src. 
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An  instance  of  this  conversation  with  an  absent 
person  in  phrenitic  insanity,  is  furnished  by  the 
following  case  ; in  which  the  disorder,  taking  its 
rise  from  the  passion  of  love,  seems  to  have  been 
at  first  notional,  then  maniacal,  and  in  the  end  to 
have  become  phrenitic: — 

“ A certain  merchant,”  says  Valeriola,  as 
quoted  by  Schenckius%  “ becoming  insane,  in 
consequence  of  love,  grew  quite  melancholy  ; was 
agitated  by  the  appearance  of  wonderful  phantoms 
in  the  day-time,  as  well  as  in  the  night ; would 
sometimes  break  out  into  rage  and  fury,  and  pre- 
sently becoming  mild  and  gentle,  would  indulge  in 
immoderate  laughter.  He  always  affirmed  that 
his  mistress  was  present  with  him  ; and  while  at 
some  times,  both  his  conversation,  and  gestures, 
were  expressive  of  that  tender  attention  which  a 
lover  displays  when  happy  in  the  conversation  of 
a mistress  who  is  not  insensible  to  his  addresses ; at 
others,  he  would  severely  chide  her  for  not  fa- 
vouring him  with  a proper  return  qf  affedlion. 
In  short,  all  his  discourse  was  about  her : his  whole 
days  were  spent  in  lamentation,  he  passed  his 
nights  without  sleep,  in  grief  and  distress,  and 
would  have  laid  violent  hands  upon  himself,  had 
not  his  friends  and  domestics  made  use  of  force 
to  prevent  himS” 

Tasso’s 


® Obs.  Medic.  Rar,  lib,  i,  p.l34.  Obs.  5. 

» ••  Vir  qufdam  niercator  ex  amore  in  insaniam  dedudtus, 

melan- 
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Tasso’s  disorder,  however,  the  description  of 
which  has  been  already  quoted*’,  is  an  instance 
in  which  the  symptom  above-mentioned,  of  con- 
versation with  a being  which  w'as  present  only  in 
imagination,  was  purely  maniacal ; as  is  that  of 
Luther  and  Swedenborg,  hereafter  to  be  noticed, 
and  of  many  other  enthusiasts'’. 

This  species  of  insanity  often  approaches  near 
to,  and  is  readily  convertible  into,  phrenitic  insa- 
nity. And  as  every  other  species  of  insanity  is 
liable  to  become  maniacal  and  phrenitic  ; so  both 
these,  besides  their  own  peculiar  symptoms,  may 
be  accompanied  with  the  symptoms  of  any  of  the 
others. 

In  some  cases  which  properly  come  under  this 
species,  it  is  difficult  to  discover  any  diredt,  and 
positive,  evidence  of  the  existence  of  ideal  symp- 
toms, except  when  the  disorder  is  arrived  at 


melanchoUcus  efFe£tus  est,  niirisque  vlsis  etiam  interdiu,  ne- 
dum  no£tu  agitabatur,  modo  in  iram  ac  fnrorem  concitus,  mox 
placabilis  in  risum  efFusus,  amatse  speciem  se  in  momenta  sin- 
gula In  conspe^tu  habere  afBrmabat,  illi  blandiebatur,  9c  si 
prassens  fuisset ; mox  quod  se  amantem  redamare  nollet,  miris 
increpabat  modis,  omnis  de  amata  sermo,  omnis  inter  lu6tus 
ibat  dies,  nodtem  sine  somno,  tristitia  moevorque  consumebant; 
pt  sibi  ipsi  injecisset  manus,  ni  sporum  vi  prohibitus  fuisset.” 

**  See  above,  p.  81. 

^ Vide  etiam  Boneti  Med,  Sept.  Coll.  lib.  i.  § 19,  cap.  ix. 
tom.  i.  p,  188.  N.  B.  The  patient  thought  herself  dead  j and 
ponversed  with  beings  which  were  present  only  in  imagination. 

siich 
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such  a height,  as  to  be  bordering  upon  phremtic 
insanity : for,  till  they  are  thrown  off  their  guard 
by  the  very  frequent,  and  vivid,  appearance  of  de- 
lusive images,  patients  of  this  kind  hqve  qften  too 
much  remaining  sense,  and  caution,  to  discover 
to  those  about  thein,  suph  visionary  scenes,  or 
ideas,  as  they  themselves  scarcely  know  whether 
to  consider  as  realities,  or  illusions  ; and  which,  •; 
in  whatever  light  they  may  view  them,  they  are 
very  sensible  that  their  friends  will  look  upon  as  ^ 
no  more  than  the  delirious  impressions  of  a dis-  i 

tempered  brain.  These  cases,  we  must  either  I 

refer  to  some  of  the  species  of  notional  insanity,  I 
till  ideal  symptoms  adtually  discover  themselves  ; ^ 

or,  where  appearances  are  very  strong,  and  espe-  1 
daily  where  the  eyes  are  in  any  degree  suffused, 
we  may  be  content  to  rely  upon  circumstantial 
evidence  ; in  which  we  shall  seldom  be  deceived  ; 
the  obvious  appearances  being  generally  sufficient, 
under  such  circumstances,  to  point  out  the  adlual  i 

existence  of  real,  though  latent,  ideal  symptoms. 

It  can  scarcely,  for  example,  be  supposed,  that  a 
ijTian  of  ordinary  birth,  and  in  a private  station, 

Should  imagine  himself  to  be  a king,  a prince,  or 
a hero,  charaders  to  which  he  has  not  the  faintest 
shadow  of  pretension  ; or,  that  an  ignorant,  and 
hliterate  man,  should  fancy  hirnself  an  admired 
orator,  or  a celebrated  ador,  as  I have  sometinnes 
known,  at  the  same  time  that  he  has  never 
ii  adually  sustained  any  such  charader ; or  should 

!{  " , conceive 
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conceive  himself,  without  even  the  slightest  ground 
for  such  a fancy,  to  be  a man  of  prodigious  science, 
and  learning,  possessed  of  preternatural  power,  or 
favoured  by  Heaven  with  a knowledge  of  future 
events; — we  can  scarcely  suppose  a man  to  be 
persuaded  of  the  truth  of  such  impossible  things, 
without  supposing,  at  the  same  time,  that  such  vi- 
sionary scenes  have  frequently  presented  them- 
selves to  his  imagination,  as  are  adequate  to  the 
produdlion  of  such  a deception,  and  sufficient  to 
raise  in  him  a firm  persuasion  so  little  consistent 
with  reality.  Indeed  such  delusive  images  are 
usually,  sooner  or  later,  adlually  discovered  to 
exist ; and  till  they  really  make  their  appearance, 
while  there  remains  the  least  doubt  about  the 
matter,  they  may  with  propriety  be  referred  to 
their  corresponding  species  of  notional  insanity. 

4.  By  SENSITIVE  Insanity  I mean  that  in 
which  the  disorder  shows  itself  chiefly,  or  remark- 
ably, in  the  erroneous  images  which  are  excited 
in  the  mind,  relative  to  the  person’s  own  form, 
substance,  or  other  sensible  qualities,  or  con- 
tents ; and  which  are  not  only  contrary  to  truth, 
hut  often  inconsistent  with  the  nature  of  things, 
and  almost  always  contradictory  to  the  testimony 
of  the  senses  of  those  about  them. 

I call  this  sensitive  insanity,  because  I imagine 
that  such  erroneous  images  are  presented  to  the 
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mind,  for  the  most  part,  if  not  altogether,  in  con-» 
sequence  of  erroneous  sensation. 

The  absurd  imaginations  of  persons  affli^led 
with  this  species  of  insanity  are  almost  innumera- 
ble. They  have  thought  themselves  transformed 
into  wolves',  dogs^,  lions®,  cats'’,  cows',  oxen^, 

game- 

' “ Qui  lycanthropia  detinentur,  no£lu  domo  egressi,  lupos 
in  cundlis  imitantur,  et  donee  illiicescat,  circa  defnnftorutn 
xnonumenta  plerufnque  vagantur.  Hae  comites  ipsorum  notafe 
sant.  Facies  pallida,  oculi  sicci,  et  ad  videndum  imbecilli,  lin- 
gua aridissima,  nulla  in  ore  saliva,  sitis  immodica,  tibiae  sine 
remedio  exulceratae,  quod  frequenti  per  noftem  ejus  partis  of- 
fensione  accldit,” — Paul  JEginet.  de  Re  Medica,  lib.  iii. 
cap,  xvi.  p.  22,  1.  15. 

“ They  who  are  afFefted  with  that  kind  of  insanity  called 
lycanthropia,  leaving  their  habitations  in  the  night-time,  imi- 
tate in  every  thing  the  actions  of  wolves,  and  usually  ramble 
among  the  tombs  till  day-light  appears.  The  concomitant 
symptoms  of  this  disorder  are, — a pale  face ; dry  eyes,  with 
weakness  of  sight  j a parched  tongue ; no  saliva  in  the  mouth  ; 
incurable  ulcerations  in  the  legs,  occasioned  by  the  frequent 
injuries  which  they  receive  in  these  nightly  excursions.” 

Literarum  monumentis  tradit  Gulielmus  Brabantinus 
in  sua  historia,  virum  prudentem  diaboli  arte  eo  perdu6tura 
fuisse,  ut  aliquibus  anni  temporibus  non  secus  sciveiitquam  se 
rapacem  esse  lupum,  qui  per  loca  sylvestrla  et  specus  dberraret, 
3C  maxime  pueros  persequerctur,  et  eum  ssepe  velut  amentem 
per  nemora  vagari  inventum  fuisse : qui  tandem  dei  gratia  ad 
mentem  rediit.” 

“ Ad  haec  Patavii  Inpus  sibi  videbatur  agricola,  anno  milles- 
simo  qulngentesimo  quadragesimo  primo  : multosque  in  agris 
insiliit,  trucidavitque.  Tandem  non  sine  multa  difficultate 
captus,  confidenter  asseveravit  se  verura  esse  lupum,  discrimen 

solum 
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game-cocks  sparrows',  cuckoos'",  nightin- 
gales, 

solum  existere  in  pelle  cum  pilis  inverso.” — Wieri  dc  Prcestig, 
Dcemon.  lib.  iv.  cap.  xxiii.  p.  335,  &c. 

“■"William  of  Brabant  in  his  history,  (ells  us  of  a man  of 
good  understanding,  who  was  so  deluded  by  the  artifice  of  the 
devil,  that,  at  certain  seasons  of  the  year,  he  imagined  himself 
to  be  a ravenous  wolf,  wandered  about  among  woods  and 
caves,  chiefly  pursuing  children,  and  was  often  found,  like  a 
madman,  rambling  through  the  forests.  At  length,  by  the 
grace  of  God,  he  was  restored  to  his  right  mind.” 

“Also,  a countryman,  at  Padua,  in  the  year  1541,  fancied 
himself  to  be  a wolf : and  attacked  many  people  in  the  fields, 
and  killed  them.  Being  at  length  caught,  not  without  a good 
deal  of  difficulty,  be  confidently  affirmed  that  he  was  a real 
wolf ; and  that  he  differed  in  nothing  from  other  wolves,  but 
in  having  the  hair  of  his  skin  turned  inwards.” — Vide  etiam, 
- qap.  XXV.  p.  339. — See  another  case  of  this  sort  in  Zacut. 
Lusitan.  de  Prax.  Medic,  admirand.  lib.  i.  Obs.  51,  p.  .12, 
col.  2,  B,  C.  Oper.  tom.ii.  And  two  other  curious' ones  in 
ScHENCKii  Obs.  Med.  Rar.  lib.  i.  p.  120. — See  also  Van 
SwiETEN  Comment.  Aph.  1120,  tom.  iii.  p.  521.  Bartho- 
LiNi  de  Morbis  Biblicis,  cap.  xiii,  p.  68,  et  ejusdem  EpistoL 
Medic.  Cent.  2,  Epist.  100,  tom.  i.  p.  732. 

^ Aetii  Tetrabib.  lib.  vi.  cap.  xl. 

® Avicenna  3 quoted  by  Wierius,  de  Frees  tig.  Dcemon. 
loco  supra  citato,  p.  336,  § 5. 

^ Riverii  Prax.  Medic,  lib.  i.  cap.  xlv.  p.  188,  col.  1. 

’ Of  this  kind  was  the  madness  of  the  daughters  of  Pkce- 
Tus,  a king  of  the  Argives,  who  were  cured  by  Melampus, 
as  mentioned  by  Pliny  in  his  Natural  History,  lib.  xxv.  cap.  v. 
p.  457,  1.  16. — Virgil  alludes  to  their  insanity  in  the  follow- 
ing lines : — 

“ Proetides  implerunt  falsis  mugitibus  agros : 

“ At  non  tarn  turpes  pecudum  tamen  ulla  sccuta  est 

Concu- 
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gales”,  earthen  vessels”,  pipkins,  jars,  tea-pots’*, 


Concubitus  : quamvis  collo  timuisset  aratrum, 

Et  saepe  in  levi  quaesisset  cornua  fronte.” 

Bucolic.  Eclog.  vi.  v.  48. 
\ 

The  maids  of  Argos  (though  with  rage  possess’d. 

Their  imitated  lowings  fill’d  the  grove) 

Yet  shun’d  the  guilt  of  thy  prepost’ rous  love. 

Nor  sought  the  youthful  husband  of  the  herd, 

Though  lab’ring  yokes  on  their  own  necks  they  fear’d  5 
And  felt  for  budding  horns  on  their  smooth  foreheads 
rear’d.” 

DRYDEN. 


j Eaktholini  de  Morb.  Blbllc.  loco  supra  citato,  deNE- 
EucoDONosoRis  mania  seu  melancholia.' — Mead’s  Medica  Sa- 
cra, chap.  vii.  On  the  Disease  of  King  Nebucha.onezzer.— 
IVbrh,  voh  iii.  p.  182. 

^ C^L.  Aurel,  Morb.  Chron.  lib.  i.  cap.  v,  p.  328, 
I 152. 

“ Alii  [se — esse  putant]  gallum  etiam  ut  vocem  illius  irai- 
tantur.” — Trallian.  de  Arte  Medic,  lib.  i.  cap.  xvii.  inter 
Halleri  Art.  Med.  Princip.  tom.  vi.  p.  Ql. 

“ Some  have  imagined  themselves  cocks,  and  imitated  their 
crowing.” 

‘‘Alter  gallos  cantnre  audlens,  ut  hi  alarum  ante  cantum, 
sic  ille  bradiiorum  plausu  lalera  quatiens,  animantium  sonum 
imitatus  est.” — Galen*,  de  Locis  aff'eSi.  lib.  iii.  cap.  vi. 
quoted  hj  Schenckius  Ohs.  Meclic.  Rar.  lib.  i.  Obs.  1,  p.  123. 

“ Another  hearing  the  crowing  of  cocks,  imitated  their  noise, 
clapping  his  arms,  and  shaking  his  sides,  as  those  animals  clap 
their  wings  before  they  crow.” 

’ Aurel.  Morb.  Chron,  ib. 

“*  Riverii  Prax,  Medic  ib. 


° Trallian.  de  Arte  Medic,  ib. 

* C.®L,  Aurel.  Morb,  Chron.  ib. . 

bi’icks,. 
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bricks’,''  candles',  or  the  like.  Some  have  ima- 
gined themselves  to  be  made  wholly,  or  in  part, 
of  wax',  butter',  glass",  leather'',  or  straw'^. 

One 


P For  this  Instance,  and  for  that  of  male  pregnancy,  I have 
only  the  authority  of  the  poet ; but  have  as  much  reason  to  be- 
lieve them  to  be  fadls,  from  the  consideration  of  tlieir  relative 
probability,  as  that  of  the  goose-pye,  which  we  are  told  in  Bi- 
shop Warbueton’s  note  on  the  passage, — “ alludes  to  a real 
fa6t,  a lady  of  distin6tion  imagined  herself  in  this  condition  ; — 
and  it  is  no  diminution  of  their  credibility,  that  they  are  of  a 
similar  nature  to  others,  for  which  we  have  more  grave  autho- 
rity j and  that  several  of  the  poet’s  other  Instances  allude  to 
well  attested  fafts.  They  are  introduced  in  a description  of  the 
Cave  of  Spleen,  the  whole  of  which  is  as  just,  as  it  Is  poetical. 
He  concludes  as  follows  ; — 

“ Unnumber’d  throngs  on  every  side  are  seen, 

“ Of  bodies  chang’d  to  various  forms  by  spleen. 

“ Here  living  tea-pots  stand,  one  arm  held  out, 

“ One  bent ; the  handle  this,  and  that  the  spout : 

“ A pipkin  there,  like  Homer’s  tripod  walks  5 
" Here  sighs  ajar,  and  there  a goose-pye  talks ; 

“ Men  prove  with  child,  as  pow’rful fancy  works, 

“ And  maids  turn’d  bottles,  cry  aloud  for  corks.” 

Vo PiL's  Rape  of  the  Loch,  cant.  iv.  1.4/,  &rc.  Works, 
vol.  i.  p.  164. 

I have  since  met  with  a well  attested  instance  of  male  preg- 
nancy. 

, 9 C^L,  Auuel.  Morb.  Chron.  ib. — One  thought  himself  a 
brick,  and  obstinately  refused  to  drink,  lest  he  should  be  dis- 
solved by  the  moisture.” — Ar^t.  Cappad,  de  Causis  et  Sign. 
Morb.  Diuturn.  lib.  i,  cap.  vi.  p.  32,  A. 

' Tissot  de  Valet.  Literator.  p.  22. 

* Riverii  Prax.  Med.  ib.-— Tulpius  relates  a curious  case, 

M'hich 
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One  fancied  that  his  head  was  cut  off* ; another 

that 

which  fell  under  his  own  inspeftion,  and  which  he  cured  by 
an  ingenious  artifice,  of  an  eminent  painter  who  confined  him- 
self for  a whole  winter  in  bed,  imagining  all  his  bones  to  be  as 
soft  and  flexible  as  wax,  and  not  daring  to  rise,  lest,  being  un- 
able to  support  his  weight,  they  should  give  way  under  their 
load,  and  his  whole  body  should  sink  down  into  a mis-shapen 
globular  mass. — Ohserv.  Medic,  lib,  i.  cap.  xviii.  p.  30. — ^Va» 
SwiETEN  Comment.  Aph.  1113,  tom.  iii,  p.  513. 

‘ “ Orator,  poeta,  medicus  Gasper  Barl.®us,  non  perl- 
culi  ignarus, — nimiis  studiis,  vim  sensorii  adeo  fregit,  ut  suam 
corpus  butiraceum  crederet,  et  ignem  ne  liquesceret  anxie  fu- 
giebat,  donee,  saevorum  pertsesus  metuum,  sese  in  puteum 
praecipitem  egit.” — Tissot,  de  Valet.  Literator.  p.  20. — Vide 
Broen  Animad.  Medic,  p.  142. 

“ Casper  Barljeus,  an  orator,  poet,  and  physician,  who 
was  not  ignorant  of  the  danger  of  such  a condu£t,  so  injured 
the  sensorium  commune  by  too  intense  application  to  study,  that 
he  believed  his  body  to  be  made  of  butter,  and  anxiously 
avoided  going  near  a fire,  lest  he  should  melt  away  j till  being 
wearied  out  with  these  dreadful  apprehensions,  he  put  an  end 
to  his  life,  by  throwing  himself  into  a well,’* 

“ “ Dum  eruditus  vir  ex  immodicis  studiis  in  hunc  morbum 
inciderat,  credebat  se  habere  crura  vitrea,  bine  nullo  modo  illis 
audebat  insistere,  sed  de  le6lo  ad  focum  deferebatur,  cui  tota 
die  assidebat.  Ancilla,  dum  ligna  adferebat  foco  alendo,  ru-^ 
diter  ilia  projecit,  unde  territus  herus,  et  cruribus  suis  vitreis 
raetuens,  illam  acriter  objurgavit : morosa  ancilla,  et  herilis  in- 
saniae  pertaesa,  ligno  percussit  rudius  heri  tibiam,  unde  acrem 
quidem  dolorem  sensit,  sed  simul  iratissimus  exiliit,  ut  illatam 
hanc  contumeliam  ulcisceretur ; paulo  post,  defervescente  ira, 
gavisus  fuit,  se  cruribus  insistere  posse,  et  deleta  fuit  de 
mente  ejus  vana  hsec  imaginatio.”— -Van  Swieten  Comment, 
Aph.  1113,  p.  514. 


**  A learned 
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that  he  had  lost  his  thighs’' ; “ Artemidorus 
the  grammarian,  as  we  are  told  by  Ca2lius  Aure- 

“ A learned  man  who  fell  into  this  disorder  in  consequence 
of  immoderate  study,  fancied  that  his  legs  were  nothing  but 
glass,  and  for  that  reason  dared  on  no  account  venture  to  stand 
upon  them ; but  was  carried  from  his  bed  to  the  fire-side,  and 
there  sat  from  morning  till  night.  His  maid  bringing  one  day 
some  logs  of  wood  to  mend  the  fire,  threw  them  carelessly 
down;  for  which  her  master,  who  was  terrified  for  his  legs  of 
glass,  severely  reprimanded  her.  The  surly  maid,  who  was 
heartily  tired  of  her  master’s  insanity,  gave  him  a smart  blow 
on  the  leg  with  one  of  the  logs,  which  hurt  him  a good  deal, 
and  so  provoked  him,  that  he  rose  from  his  seat  in  a violent 
hurry,  to  revenge  the  insult.  Soon  after,  when  his  anger  was 
abated,  he  was  happy  to  find  that  his  legs  were  able  to  support 
him  ; and  his  mind  was  from  that  time  perfectly  freed  from  this 
absurd  imagination.” 

“ Quidam  opinatus  est  ex  vitro  sibi  confiatas  dunes,  sic  ut 
omnia  sua  negotia,  atque  adiones  stando  perficeret,  metuens 
ne  si  in  sedile  se  inclinaret,  nates  confringeret,  ac  vitri  frag- 
menta  hinc  inde  dissilirent. — Zacuti  Lusitani  de  Medicor, 
Princip.  Hist.  lib.  i.  Hist.  37-  Paraphras.  tom.  i.  p.  74, 
col.  2,  E. 

“ A certain  person  imagined  his  posteriors  were  made  oT 
glass  ; and  therefore  transaded  all  his  business,  and  did  every 
thing  else,  standing ; for  fear  lest,  if  he  should  sit  down,  his  glassy 
foundation  should  break,  and  be  shivered  into  fragments.”-*- 
See  also  Schenckii  Obs.  Med.  Rar.  lib,  i.  p.  124,  col.  1.— 
Barthohne  tells  a similar  story  of  a celebrated  poet  of  Ant- 
sterdam. — Hist.Anat.  Rar,  Cent.  I.  Hist.  7.Q,  P-  H4. 

Tkallian.  de  Arte  Med.  lib.  i.  cap.  xvii.  inter  Hal- 
LERi  Art.  Medic.  Princip.  tom.  vi.  p.  pi. 

Van  Swieten  Comment.  Aph.  1113,  tom.  iii.  p.  513. 
Straw  (legs  made  of),  Boerh.  de  Morbis  Nerv.  tom.  ii.  p.  4Dg. 
Bonrti  Med.  Sept.  Collat.  lib.  i.  § ip,  cap.  i.  tom.  i.  p.  182. 

LIAN17S, 
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LI  ANUS,  being  terrified  by  the  imexpedted  appear- 
ance of  a crocodile,  was  so  much  disordered  by 
the  fright,  that  he  not  only  imagined  the  animal 
had  devoured  his  left  leg,  and-  hand,  but  even  for- 
got all  that  he  had  learned'.” — Some  have  be- 
lieved  that  they  were  incumbered  with  enormous 
noses'" ; others  have  supposed  themselves  to  be 

grains 

Teallian.  ib. 

y Tissot  de  Valetud.  Literator,  p.  22. 

^ “ Artemidoruni  grammaticum  Apollonius  memorat 
nitente  gressu  crocodilum  in  harena  jacentem  expavisse,  atque 
ejiis  metu  percussa  mente,  credidisse  sibi  sinistrum  crus  atque 
manum  a serpente  comraestam,  et  literarum  memoria  caruisse 
obllvione  possessutn.” — Mori.  Chron.  lib.  i.  cap.  v.  p.  328, 
§ 151. 

® “ Plebeius  apud  nos  vir  sanguine  melancholico  turgens, 
nasum  sibi  in  earn  magnitudinem  excrevisse  iniaginabatur,  ut 
publico  abstineret,  ne  nasus  a transeunlibus  conculcaretur.” — > 
Barthol.  Hist.  Anat.  Ear.  Cent.  1,  Hist.  79,  p.  114. 

“ A man  of  the  lower  order  here,  whose  vessels  were  replete 
with  melancholy  blood,  imagined  his  nose  to  be  grown  to  such- 
a size,  that  he  was  afraid  of  stirring  out  of  doors,  lest  people 
should  ti^ad  upon  it  as  they  passed  by  him.” 

“ Alius,  referente  Quercatano,  tom.  ii.  p.  2O9,  nasum 
nmae  magnitudine  sese  habere  autumabat.” — Hoffmani  Oper. 
vol.  vi.  p.  342,  § 8. 

“ Another,  according  to  Quercatanus,  fancied  he  had  a 
nose  as  large  as  a pitcher.” 

" Cuidam  persuasum  erat  nasum  sibi  excrevisse  in  immen- 
sum,  atque  in  prodigiosara  longitudinem,  exporedum  sic,  lit 
clephantis  proboscidem  circumferre  visus  sit,  qui  nusquam  non 

esset 
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grains  of  wheat,  and  have  been  for  ever  in  appre- 
hension lest  they  should  be  so  unfortunate  as  to 
be  eaten  up  by  fowls  and  we  are  told  of  a lady 
who  conceived  that  she  was  a goose-pye:  one 
thought  he  had  an  immense  pair  of  stag’s  horns 
branching  from  his  forehead';  a man,  as  we  are  in- 
formed byCjELius  Aurelianus,  imagined  himself 
a helpless  infant,  and  cried  to  be  led  by  the  hand'' ; 
and  some  men,  if  we  may  believe  the  poet,  have 
fancied  themselves  pregnant;  Schenckius  relates 
the  case  of  a married  woman,  who  w'as  persuaded 
that  she  was  very  large  about  the  waist,  and  in  the 
last  stage  of  pregnancy,  when,  in  reality,  she  had 
been  delivered  but  little  more  than  a month,  and 
did  not  appear  to  be  larger  than  her  natural  size' ; 
and  I have  known  a young  woman,  who  being  in- 
sane, in  consequence  of  the  terror  occasioned  by 


csset  impedimento  adeo  ut  subinde  patinis,  ut  illi  creditum  est, 
innataret.” — Schenciui  Ol)s,  Medic.  Rar.  lib.  i.  p.  124, 
col.  1. — Vide  etiam  Bkoen.  Animad.  Medic,  p.  142. 

" A certain  person  was  persuaded  that  his  nose  was  grown 
to  an  immense  magnitude,  that  it  seemed,  as  he  went  about, 
to  dangle  from  his  face  like  the  snout  of  an  elephant,  and  to  be 
always  so  much  in  his  way,  that  he  fancied  as  he  sat  at  table, 
that  he  could  not  prevent  it  from  floating  in  the  dishes.” 

Riverii  Prax.  Med.  lib.  i.  cap,  xiv.  p.  188,  col.  1. — ■ 
Broen.  Anim.  Med.  p.  142. — A grain  of  mustard.  Bonetj 
Med.  Sept.  Coll.  lib.  i.  § ip,  c.  v.  tom.  i.  p.  185. 

* ScHENCKii  Obs.  Med.  Rar.  lib.  i.  p.  124,  col.  2. 

^ CJtL.  Aurelian.  loco  citato. 

* ScHENCKii  Obs,  Med,  Rar.  ib.  p,  128,  Obs.  8, 
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an  attempt  made  upon  her  person,  imagined  that 
she  was  for  ever  bringing  forth  children,  and  had 
a fresh  delivery  almost  every  instant:  the  cele- 
brated Mons.  Pascal  was  persuaded  that  he  had 
a ball  of  fire  sticking  in  his  side'  ; and  Zacutus 
Lusitanus  tells  us  of  a man  who  imagined  himself 
to  be  so  intensely  cold,  that  nothing  could  restore 
him  to  his  native  heat,  but  adlual  burning  in  the 
fire^ : many  have  conceived  that  they  had  living 

animals. 


* ” Post  graves  stiidendi,  cogilandi  et  imaginandi  exantlatos 
labores,  sic  vitiabatnr  cerebrum  Elasii  PAacHALii,  ut  indefi- 
nenti  motu  nomiullae  fibrae  agitatae  banc  sensationem,  animam 
perpetuo  experire  cogerent,  quarti  impressisset  globus  igneus  a 
latere  positus,  et  nervis  vi6ta  ratio  vix  ac  ne  vix  praesentis  globi 
ideam  deponere  potuit.” — ^Tissox  de  Valet.  Literat.  p.  20. 

“ The  brain  of  the  celebrated  Mons.  Pascal,  was  so  much 
injured  by  the  severe  labours  of  study,  refledion,  and  imagi- 
nation, which  it  had  undergone,  that  certain  of  its  fibres 
were  agitated  with  a perpetual  vibration,  which  excited  in- 
cessantly the  same  sensation  in  the  soul,  as  would  have  been 
produced  by  a ball  of  fire  fixed  in  his  side  ; and  reason,  over- 
come by  the  influence  of  the  nerves,  could  scarcely  ever  lay 
aside  the  idea  of  the  actual  presence  of  such  a ball.” 

s “ Quidam  in  vanam  incidit  imaginationem,  ut  se  frigere 
perpetuo  arbitraretur,  sicque  ardente  sirio  ad  ignem  continue 
sedens,  se  non  posse  calefieri  prsedicabat,  nisi  toto  corpore  ure- 
retur.  Quumque  clam,  furtimque  ter  in  ignem  se  projiceretj 
tandem  vinclus  catenis,  sedens  semper  juxta  ignem,  hac  niiserabili 
imaginatione  detentus,  diem,  nodtemque  miser  ducebat  insom- 
nis.” — Zacut,  Lusitan.  Prax.  Medic,  Admirand.  lib.  i, 
Obs  48,  p.  1 1 . ad  Jin.  tom.  ii.  et  ejusdem  de  Medicor.  Prin- 
dp.  Histor.  lib.  i.  Obs.  38,  p.  75. 
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animals,  men,  devils,  or  other  dreadful,  or  un- 
common things  within  them’’  ; not  a few  have 

fancied 


A certain  person  fell  into  the  vain  imagination  that  he  was 
perpetually  affefled  with  intense  cold,  so  that,  even  in  the 
heat  of  the  dog-days  he  would  for  ever  sit  at  the  fire,  and 
declare  that  it  was  impossible  he  should  ever  become  warm, 
unless  his  whole  body  were  burned : and,  having  three  times 
privately  and  by  stealth  thrown  himself  into  the  fire,  the  un- 
happy man  was  at  length  secured  with  chains  ; and  sitting 
always  close  to  the  fire,  passed  his  miserable  days  and  nights 
without  sleep,  under  the  influence  of  this  tormenting  imagi- 
nation.” 

Devils. — “ Bonarum  llterarum  studiosus — mcerore  ex 
morte  sororis  fraftus  et  lucubrationibus  attritus,  de  diaboli  insl- 
diis  apud  me  conqueritur.  Affirmat  sentire  se  malum  spiritum 
per  anum  ingredi  cum  vento  sursumque  in  corpore  suo  repere 
donee  caput  occupet,  ne  sacris  solita  devotione  vacare  possit  y 
eundem  vero  eadem  via  descendere  et  exire  quando  ad  preces 
et  lediones  sandas  accingitur.  Ante  hasc  se  inaudita  lastitia 
fuisse  perfusum  ex  assiduis  precibus  et  vigilils,  ut  concentum 
etiam  coelestem  exaudiverit,  spretisque  mortalibus  omnia  in 
pauperes  erogasse  : nunc  defervente  pietate  ob  nimium  cibi  ap- 
petitum,  ob  turbatum  isto  vento  cerebrum,  cujusdam  in  cerebro 
vocero  se  exaudire,  exprobrantis,  tundentes  pugnos 

se  sensire,  et  feptorera  ante  nares  obversantem.” — Bartho- 
1.1^1  Histor.  .Anat.  Rarior.  Cent  1,  Hist.  85,  p.  122. 

V A certain  student dejeded  with  grief  for  the  death  of 

his  sister,  and  worn  out  with  study,  complained  to  me  of  the 
stratagems  of  the  devil.  He  assured  me  that  he  could  per- 
ceive the  evil  spirit  to  enter  into  him,  accompanied  with  wind, 
by  the  fundament,  and  to  proceed  upwards  in  his  body  til!  he 
arrived  at  his  head,  so  as  to  prevent  him  from  attending  to 
sacred  matters  with  his  usual  devotion  : and  to  descend,  and 
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fancied  that  some  external  part,  or  parts,  of  the 
body,  have  been  much  altered  in  their  form, 

bulk, 

pass  out,  by  the  same  way,  whenever  he  betook  himself  to 
praying,  and  reading  the  scriptures.  That  before  this,  through 
constant  praying  and  watching,  he  had  been  filled  with  such 
inexpresssible  joy,  as  to  hear  the  harmony  of  the  heavenly 
choir  j and  that  despising  mortal  things,  he  had  given  away 
whatever  he  had  to  the  poor:  but  that  now,  since  the  fervour 
of  his  piety  was  abated,  by  the  violent  cravings  of  hunger,  and 
the  disturbance  which  this  wind  had  produced  in  his  brain, 
he  seemed  to  hear  a voice  proceeding  from  his  brain,  as  of 
somebody  accusing  him  of  blasphemy,  felt  the  strokes  of  fists 
on  his  body,  and  his  nostrils  were  offended  by  a fetid  smell.” 

“ Accepi — a viro  fidedigno,  quendam  sibi  persuasisse,  tribus 
daemoniis  agitari,  in  corpore  latere,  indicabat  in  scapulis,  et  in 
fronte.” — Schenckii  Obs.  Med.  Rar.  lib.  i,  p.  137,  Obs.  11. 

“ I have  been  informed  by  a gentleman  of  credit,  that  a 
certain  person  persuaded  himself  that  he  was  possessed  by 
three  devils,  which  were  lodged  in  his  body ; and  pointed  out 
his  shoulder-blades,  and  his  forehead,  as  the  places  of  their  re- 
sidence.” 

“ Knights. — " A fido  didici  teste,  celebrem  quondam  acri- 
tate  disputationum  Petr.  JuRiEU,  et  scriptis  pugnando,  et  in 
exponenda  Apocalypsi  laborando,  sic  cerebrum  turbavisse,  ut, 
caetera  sat  sapiens,  firmiter  crederet  saevas  quibus  premebatur 
colicas,  oriri  ex  continua  dimicatione  inter  septem  equites  in- 
testinis  suis  inclusos.” — Tissot.  de  Valetud.  Literatorum,  p.  22. 

“I  havelearned  from  good  authority,  thatPEXER  Jurieu,  once 
so  famous  for  the  acrimony  of  his  disputes,  so  disordered  his 
brain  by  writing  books  of  controversy,  and  by  the  labour  cf 
composing  an  exposition  of  the  Revelations,  that,  while  in  his 
right  mind  in  other  respedts,  he  firmly  believed  that  the  violent 
colics  with  which  he  was  tormented,  arose  from  the  continual 
engagements  of  seven  knights  who  were  shut  up  in  his  bowels.” 

A Ser- 
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bulk,  or  appearance,  by  disease,  when  in  reality 
they  were  in  a perfe<?Uy  sound,  and  unaltered  state' ; 
one  believed  himself  to  be  Atlas,  carrying  the 
world  on  his  back  ; and  was  in  much  anxiety  lest 
it  should  fall,  and  not  only  crush  himself,  but  all 
mankind,  to  atoms^ ; another  imagined  that  he 

y/  Serpent. — Trallian.  de  Arte.  Med.  ]ib.  i.  cap.  xvii.  in- 
ter Halleri  Art.  Med,  Princip.  tom.  vi.  p.  91. — Alpini  de 
Medicina  Method,  lib.  x.  cap.  xi.  p.  6l3. 

Frogs  and  Toads. — Schenckii  Obs.  Med.  Rar.  lib.  i. 
p.  ]2I,  col.  1. — Alpini  de  Med.  Meth.  ib.  p.  6l4. — Hoff- 
man. Suppl,  secund.  Part,  secund.  Prefatio,  p.  227. 

Mice. — Riverii  Prax.  Medic,  lib.  i.  cap.  xiv.  p.  188.  col.  1. 

A living  Mole,  or  False  Conception. — Tuplii  Obs.  Med, 
lib.  i.  cap.  xix.  p.  39. 

A Spike-nail. — Bartholini  Hist.  Anat,  Rar.  Cent.  1, 
Hist.  79,  p.  114. 

' “ Scio  quoqiie,  ubi  sulphur  et  picem  rcdolere  marltum  oc- 
clamaret  melancholiae  vitium  patiens  conjux,  et  cibum  oblatura 
piper  resipcre  judicaret ; qua?,  quam  alienissima  esse  a rei  veri- 
tate  cognoscebantur.  Partes  item  pudibundas  intlammatlone  pu- 
toreque  ita  vitiatas  asserebat,  ut  gangrasnani  suboriturum  perti- 
mesceret,  his  interim  locis  ab  omnivitio  immunibus.” — Wieri 
de  Frees  tig.  Deemon.  lib.  iii.  deLamiis,  cap.  vii.  § 6,  p.  182. 

“ I know  a married  woman,  disordered  with  melancholy, 
who  cried  out  that  her  husband  smelt  of  sulphur  and  pitch  j 
and  declared  that  the  food  which  was  set  before  her  tasted  of 
pepper ; though  it  was  certain  that  nothing  could  be  farther 
from  the  truth.  She  also  asserted  that  certain  parts  of  her 
body,  which  were  in  a perfeiStly  sound  state,  w'ere  so  inflamed, 
and  putrid,  that  she  was  terrified  lest  a mortification  should 
succeed.” 

-Trallian.  de  Arte  Med.  lib.  i.  cap.  xvii,  inter  Halleri 
Art.  Med.  Princip.  tom.  vi.  p.  91. 
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had  SO  vast  a quantity  of  urine  within  him,  that 
he  was  afraid  of  making  water,  lest  his  friends  and 
neighbours  should  be  drowned  in  the  deluge  it 
might  produce’'. 

j 

^ Bkoen  Aniraad.  Medic,  p.  J42. 
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II.  NOTIONAL  INSANITY. 

5.  I have  placed  first  in  order  under  this  divi- 
sion, that  species  of  insanity  which  I have  deno- 
minated delusive,  because  it  nearly  approaches  to 
the  two  last-mentioned  species  of  ideal  insanity. 
It  has  a peculiar  title  to  the  appellation  of  delu- 
sive, because,  without  the  smallest  distinguishable 
trace  of  ideal  delirium, — the  images  in  the  mind, 
so  far  as  can  be  discovered,  perfedtly  corresponding 
to  the  present  external  objeds  of  sense,  and  to  the 
natural,  and  real,  state  of  his  own  body, — and 
with  the  sound  and  unimpaired  use,  in  every 
other  respedl,  of  the  rational  faculties,  which  in 
some  cases  have  even  been  observed  to  be  remark- 
ably acute,  the  patient,  in  relation  to  some  parti- 
cular subjedt,  or  subjedls,  is  under  the  infinence 
of  the  most  palpable,  and  extraordinary  delusion. 

Of  this  species  there  are  two  varieties  ; the  one 
nearly  related  to  maniacal,  and  the  other  to  sensi- 
tive insanity  ; but  it  is  free,  in  the  former  case, 
from  maniacal  delirium,  and  in  the  latter,  is  never 
obviously  accompanied  with  any  erroneous  ideas  of 
the  patient’s  own  form,  or  other  sensible  qualities. 

In  the  first-mentioned  variety,  the  patient  has 
such  notions  relative  to  his  own  powers,  proper- 
ties, and  relations,  as  are  incompatible  with  his 
state  and  nature,  or  inconsistent-  with  fadl  and 
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reality ; appears,  for  the  most  part,  to  derive  these 
erroneous  notions  rather  from  the  suggestions  of 
fancy,  than  from  the  illusion  of  feeling ; and  gene- 
rally discovers  some  degree  of  self-complacency,  on 
account  of  this  imaginary  possession  of  a supposed 
excellency : — as  when  he  imagines  that  he  has  the 
power  of  working  miracles^ ; — of  diredling  the 
adtion  of  the  elements,  regulating  the  weather, 
and  distributing  the  seasons'’  ; — the  power  of 

flying 

^ “ Mens  autem — erat  ]a;sa — illi,  qui  pollicebatur  se  Ga- 
BKiELEM  aut  Michaelem  coadurum,  ut  ad  se  venirent,  et 
illos  de  rebus  magnis  interrogates  responsnm  daturos.  Sed 
cum  ille  rogaretur  a Cardardinale  Tournone,  ut  id  efficeret : 
respondebat  se  non  posse,  nisi  praeparato  prius  corpore  multls 
jejuniis  et  orationibus,  nec  nisi  pro  rebus  reipublicae  chris- 
tianae.” — Wieiu  de  Prastig.  Daemon,  lib.  iii.  de  Lamiis, 
cap.  vii.  p.  182. 

“ His  mind  was  disordered,  who  pretended  that  he  could 
compel  the  angel  Gabriel,  or  Michael,  to  come  to  him,  and 
to  answer  such  questions  as  he  should  put  to  them  about  things 
of  high  importance.  But  when  he  was  asked  by  Cardinal  Tour- 
NON  to  do  so,  he  answered,  that  he  could  not,  without  first 
preparing  himself  with  much  fasting  and  praying,  nor  unless 
the  common  advantage  of  Christianity  required  it.” 

Though  I can  produce  nothing  better  than  poetical  autho- 
rity for  this  instance,  yet  as  it  is  perfedtly  consonant  to  what  I 
myself  have  experienced  to  be  fift,  I have  ventured  to  set  it 
down  as  such.  The  authority  I allude  to,  is  that  of  Dr.  John- 
son, in  hisRasselas;  where  he  has  beautifully  illustrated  this 
variety,  in  the  charadter  of  an  astronomer!  who  fancied  he  had 
such  a power.  The  whole  story,  and  the  observations  upon 
insanity  which  accompany  it,  are  as  just,  and  philosophical,  as 

they 
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flying  through  the  air^  from  one  place  to  another, 
without  the  aid  of  wings  ; — of  hanging  suspended, 

they  are  elegant ; and  are  worthy  of  the  pen  from  which  they 
proceeded.  I shall  only  make  a short  extraft. — “ About  ten 
years  ago,”  said  the  astronomer,  “ my  daily  observations  of 
the  changes  of  the  sky  led  me  to  consider,  whether,  if  I had 
the  power  of  the  seasons,  I could  confer  greater  plenty  upon  the 
inhabitants  of  the  earth.  This  contemplation  fastened  on  my 
mind,  and  I sat  days  and  nights  in  imaginary  dominion,  pour- 
ing upon  this  country  and  that  showers  of  fertility,  and  se-f 
conding  every  shower  of  rain  with  a due  proportion  of  sun- 
shine. I had  yet  only  the  good  will  to  do  good,  I did  not 
imagine  I should  ever  have  the  power. 

“ One  day  as  I was  looking  on  the  fields  withering  with 
heat,  I felt  in  my  mind  a sudden  wish  that  I could  send  rain  on 
the  southern  mountains,  and  raise  the  Nile  to  an  inundation. 
In  the  hurry  of  my  imagination,  I commanded  rain  to  fall,  and 
by  comparing  the  time  of  my  command,  with  that  of  the  in- 
undation, I found  that  the  clouds  had  listened  to  my  lips. — I 
reasoned  long  against  my  own  convidtion,  and  laboured 
against  truth  with  the  utmost  obstinacy.  I sometimes  sus- 
pedted  myself  of  madness,  and  should  not  have  dared  to  im- 
part the  secret  but  to  a man  like  you,  cnp.ible  of  distinguishing 
the  wonderful  from  the  impossible,  and  the  incredible  from  the 
false. 

“ Wh}^  Sir,  said  I,  do  yon  call  that  incredible,  which  you 
know,  or  think  you  know,  to  be  true  ?” 

“ Because,”  said  he,  “ I cannot  prove  it  by  any  external  evi- 
dence ; and  I know'  too  well  the  laws  of  demonstration,  to 
think  that  my  convidlion  ought  to  influence  another,  who 
cannot,  like  me,  be  conscious  of  its  force,  I,  therefore,  shall 
rot  attempt  to  gain  credit  by  disputation.  It  is  sufficient  that 
I feel  this  power,  that  I have  long  possessed,  and  every  day 
exert  it,” — Basselas,  Prince  of  Abyssinia,  chap.  xli.  p.  253. 

for 
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for  any  length  of  time,  without  the  assistance  of 
any  mechanical  means ; — of  discharging  blood 
from  any  part  of  the  body,  and  especially  from 
the  urinary  passage,  or  of  retaining  it;  of  emptying 
the  vessels  to  any  degree,  or  of  keeping  them 
full ; by  the  sole  direction  of  the  will ; — and  of 
performing  a variety  of  other  wonders — merely 
by  blowing  with  the  breath, — by  a particular  mo- 
tion of  the  leg,  or  foot, — posture  of  the  body, — in- 
clination of  the  head, — and  a thousand  other  in- 
adequate means,  equally  trifling,  and  ridiculous : — 
or  when  he  imagines  that  he  possesses  great  au- 
thority, large  dom.ains,  or  abundant  riches,  when 
possessed  in  reality  of  no  such  thing'. 


In 


' “Thkasylaus  Pythodori  filius,  hac  Insania  correptns 
fuit,  ut  aestimaret  esse  suas  quaecunque  in  Piraeeum  naves  ap- 
pellarent,  illas  recenseret,  demitteret,  deduceret,  in  porturti 
subeuntes  exciperet,  tanto  gaudio,  quam  si  dominus  earum 
mercium  esset,  de  bis  quae  perierant,  nihil  requireret,  de  iis 
quae  allata  et  salva  fuissent  vehementer  gauderet,  sic  multa  cum 
voluptate  vitam  agens.  Ubi  vero  frater  ejus  Criton  ex  Sicilia 
reversns  prehensum  medicis  tradtandum  commisit  ab  ilia  sana- 
tus  dementia  laetius  ac  jucundius  se  nunquam  vixisse  affirma- 
bat,  quoniara  et  omnis  molestiae  prorsus  expers  esset,  et  pluri- 
mis,  interea  voluptatibus  frneretur.” — AtheKjEI  Deipnosoph, 
Jib.  xii.  Vide  Schenckii  Obs.  Med.  Rar.  lib.  i.  p.  123,  col.  2. 

“ Thrasylaus,  the  son  of  Pythodorus, — was  seized 
with  such  an  insanity,  that  he  imagined  all  the  ships  which, 
came  into  the  Pyraeeus  were  his  own ; reviewed,  dismissed, 
and  launched  them  j received  those  which  arrived  in  port  with 
as  much  joy  as  if  he  were  the  proprietor  of  the  merchandize  they 

brought 
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In  the  second  variety  the  patient  is  deluded 
probably  by  something  very  strange  and  singular 
in  his  feelings,  so  as  to  form  the  most  erroneous, 
and  absurd  conceptions  of  the  state,  and  manner  of 
existence  of  his  own  soul,  or  body,  but  without 
discovering  any  obvious  indications  of  the  presence 
of  erroneous  images  in  the  mind,  relative  to  his 
own  form,  substance,  or  other  sensible  qualities, 
or  contents ; and  is  usually,  more  or  less,  dejected, 
and  distressed,  on  account  of  the  supposed  imper- 
fection of  his  unparalleled,  and  pitiable  state. 

Under  this  variety  may  be  enumerated  the 
cases  of  such  as  have  imagined  themselves  to  be 
dead‘‘, — to  be  deprived  of  their  proper  nature  as 

human 


brought  home : of  which,  if  any  were  lost,  he  made  no  inquiry 
about  it  j but  rejoiced  greatly  for  whatever  came  safe.  Thus 
he  passed  a life  of  much  pleasure.  But  his  brother  Crito,  re- 
turning from  Sicily,  had  him  secured,  and  put  under  the  care  of 
the  faculty  j when,  being  cured  of  his  insanity,  he  declared  he 
had  never  lived  with  so  much  satisfaflion,  and  pleasure,  before; 
since  he  had  nothing  to  disturb  him,  and  a multitude  of  things 
to  afford  him  delight.” 

' •*  Qui  gravius  laborant,  sese — vel  vita  defunftos  credunt.” 
— “ Alii  epulas  pertinacissime  recusant,  amissam  esse  vitam 
rati.” — Nicol.  Pisonis  de  cognosc.  et  curand.  Mori.  lib.  i, 
cap.  xxiii,  tom.  i.  p.  163. 

“ They  who  are  more  violently  affedted — imagine  themselves 
dead.” — “ Others  obstinately  refuse  refreshment,  conceiting 
that  they  have  departed  this  life.” 

" A young  hypochondriac  had  a strong  imagination  that  he 
was  dead,  and  did  not  only  abstain  from  meat  and  drink,  but 

impor- 
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human  beings', — to  have  been  once  dead,  and 
though  restored  to  life  again,  to  be  sent  back  into 

the 


importuned  his  parents  that  he  might  be  carried  to  his  grave, 
and  buried  before  his  flesh  was  q’uite  putrified.  By  the  coun- 
sel of  physicians,  he  was  wrapped  in  a winding-sheet,  laid 
upon  a bier,  and  so  carried  on  men’s  shoulders  towards  the 
church  3 but  on  the  way  two  or  three  pleasant  fellows  (hired  for 
that  purpose)  meeting  the  hearse,  demanded  aloud  of  them  that 
followed  it,  whose  body  it  was  that  was  there  coffined  and  car- 
ried to  burial  ? They  said  it  was  a young  man’s,  and  told  his 
name  : surely,  replied  one  of  them,  the  world  is  well  rid  of 
him,  for  he  was  a man  of  a very  bad  and  vitious  life,  and  his 
friends  have  cause  to  rejoice  that  he  hath  rather  ended  his  days 
thus,  than  at  the  gallows.  The  young  man  hearing  this,  and 
not  able  to  bear  such  injury,  roused  himself  up  on  the  bier,  and 
told  them  they  were  wicked  men  to  do  him  that  wrong  he  had 
never  deserved;  that  if  he  were  aliveagain,  he  would  teach  them 
to  speak  better  of  the  dead.  But  they  proceeding  to  defame 
him,  and  to  give  him  much  more  disgraceful  and  contemptuous 
language,  he  not  able  to  suffer  it,  leaped  from  the  bier,  and 
fell  about  their  ears,  with  such  rage  and  fury,  that  he  ceased 
not  buffeting  them  till  cjuite  wearied  ; and  by  the  violent  agi- 
tation of  the  humours,  his  body  being  altered,  he  returned  to 
his  right  mind,  as  one  awakened  out  of  a trance ; and  being 
after  brought  home  and  refreshed  with  wholesome  diet,  within 
few  days  he  recovered  both  his  health  and  his  understand- 
ing.” 

A noble  person  fell  into  this  fancy,  that  he  verily  believed 
be  was  dead, — insomuch  that  when  his  friends  and  familiars 
besought  him  to  eat, — he  still  refused  all,  saying  it  was  in 
vain  to  the  dead  ; but  when  they  doubted  not  but  that  this 
obstinacy  would  prove  his  death,  and  this  being  the  seventh  day 
f.om  whence  he  had  continued  it,  they  bethought  themselves 

of 
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the  world  without  a heart,  and  to  exist  in  a manner 
totally  different  from  all  other  mortals^, — to  have 

no 


of  this  device ; they  brought  into  his  room,  which  on  purpose 
was  made  dark,  some  personated  fellows  wrapped  in  their 
winding-sheets,  and  such  grave-clothes  as  the  dead  are  appa- 
reled with : these  bringing  in  meat  and  drink,  began  liberally 
to  treat  themselves.  The  sick  man  seeing  this,  asks  them  who 
they  are,  and  what  about.  They  told  him  they  were  dead  per- 
sons; what  then,  said  he,  can  the  dead  eat!  Yes,  yes,  say  they, 
and  if  you  will  sit  down  with  us,  you  shall  find  it  so:  straight  he 
springs  from  out  of  his  bed,  and  falls  to  with  the  rest.  Supper 
ended,  he  drops  into  a sleep,  by  virtue  of  a liquor  given  him  for 
that  purpose.”  — Turner  of  Diseases  incident  to  the  Skin, 

p.  167. 

The  last  of  these  stories  is  related  by  Schenckius,  from 
Lemnius. — Vide  Obs.  Med.  Ear.  lib.  i.  p.  123,  col.  2. 

A similar  imagination  in  an  ardent  fever,  is  related  by  Schenc- 
kius from  Holeerius,  without  any  clear  account  of  ideal 
delirium  ; at  least  the  patient  appears — “ to  see  as  he  ought  to 
see,  but  not  to  judge  as  he  ought  to  judge.”— In  febre  ar- 
dente  Burgundus  quidam  Lutetise — multis  clarissimis  medicis 
adstantibus  mortuum  se  affirmabat  siraul  cum  fratre  ibi  decum- 
bente.  Postea  phantasia  mutata  declamabat,  precabaturque 
medicos,  ne  amplius  animae  impedimento  essent,  quo  minus  e 
purgatorio  evolaret  ad  deum  : aliquando  imitabatur  moribun- 
dum,  quasi  efflaret  animam,  monebat  ut  .spedlarent  expiratum  ■, 
postea  summo  timore  et  omnium  desperatione  corripiebatur. 
Tandem,  opportunis  adhibitis  remediis,  et  haemorrhoidum  pro- 
fluvio  liberatus  est.” — Schenckii  Obs.  Med.  Ear.  lib.  i. 
p.  124,  col.  1. 

A certain  Burgundian,  at  Paris,  in  an  ardent  fever — de- 
clared, in  the  presence  of  many  eminent  physicians,  that  he, 
and  his  brotiier  who  was  lying  ill  at  the  same  time,  were  botb 

dead. 
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no  rational  soul,  it  having  gradually  decayed  and 
perished,  so  as  to  leave  a living  man  indeed,  but 
perfedtiy  empty  of  all  thought®, — and  whatever 

dead.  Afterwards,  the  delirium  taking  a different  turn,  he 
talked  much,  and  begged  that  the  physicians  would  no  longer 
hinder  his  soul  from  escaping  from  purgatory  to  God.  Some-  ^ 

times  he  imitated  a dying  person,  pretended  to  be  breathing  ' 

his  last,  and  desired  they  would  observe  him  expire.  After- 
wards he  was  seized  with  extreme  terror,  and  despair.  At 
length  he  was  freed  from  his  disorder,  by  the  proper  use  of 
medicines,  and  a copious  discharge  of  blood  from  the  hae-  ^ 

morrhoidal  veins.” — Vide  etiam  Boneti.  Med.  Sept.  Coll.  | 

lib.  i.  § 19,  rcap.  ix.  tom.  i.  p.  188. — N.  B.  This  case  was  f 
become  maniacal.  I 

' “ Eo  usque  delirabat  [juvenis  ditissimi  mercatoris  filius]  ut  9 

sese  horaineni  esse  haud  agnosceret.” — Schenckii  Ohs.  Med. 

Rar.  lib.  i.  p.  127,  Obs.  7.  * 

“ A young  man,  the  son  of  a rich  merchant,  was  delirious  ta 
such  a degree,  that  he  could  not  be  satisfied  that  he  was  any 
longer  a man.” 

^ “ [Quaedam] — incidit  in  insaniam — credens  firraiter,  se 
fato  fundlam,  ea  conditione  a Deo  in  mnndum  remissam,  ut 
■viveret  deinneps  excors.  Corde  enim  suo,  a Deo,  retento,  I 

doluit  impense,  aliamque  sibi,  quani  aiiorum  mortalium  vitam  ; 
atliixit  qnidem  ipsam  aliquandiu  hsec  trisfitia  ; sed  tandem  licet 
tardius,  discessit.” — Tulph  Ohs.  Med.  lib.  i.  cap.  19,  p.  30. 

“ A certain  woman  became  insane — and  firmly  believed  that 
she  had  been  dead,  and  by  God  sent  back  again  into  the  world, 
on  condition  that  she  should  for  ever  after  live  without  a heart,  ; 

But  she  was  exceedingly  grieved  that  God  had  withheld  her 
heart,  and  that  her  life  was  of  so  different  a nature  from  that 
of  other  mortals ; — in  this  manner  she  was  afflidled  for  some 
time;  at  length,  however,  though  slowly,  her  disorder  left 
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other  cases  may  occur,  of  the  like  wonderful  and 
unaccountable  delusions. 

Though 


s This  is  strikingly  exemplified  in  the  case  of  Mr.  Simon 
Browne  j who,  at  the  same  time  that  he  was  firmly  per- 
suaded of  the  truth  of  so  absurd  a notion  as  “ that  his  soul  had 
long  been  annihilated,”  does  not  appear  to  have  discovered  the 
smallest  degree  of  ideal  Insanity.  As  the  history  of  his  disorder 
is  very  circumstantially  related  j is  as  well  attested,  as  it  is 
extraordinary  5 and  is  at  present  buried  amidst  the  multifarious 
contents  of  so  miscellaneous  a repository  as  a voluminous 
Monthly  Magazine ; I shall  make  no  apology  for  transcribing 
it  here  at  length.  It  stands  in  the  Gentleman’s  Magazine  as 
follows  : — 

0(5Z.  igtk,  1762. 

MR,  URBAN, 

“ You  have  been  so  kind  as  to  oblige  your  readers,  by  in- 
serting many  curious  anecdotes  and  letters  of  deceased  persons, 
some  of  which  I have  sent  you.  This  gives  me  encouragement 
to  hope  that  you  will  publish  the  following  epistle,  which  I can 
warrant  an  original.  It  was  written  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Simon 
Browne  (who  was  many  years  ago  a minister  and  an  author  in 
this  city)  to  the  Rev.  Mr.  Read,  of  Bradford,  Wilts,  de- 
ceased, from  whom  I received  it.  It  is  well  known,  that  for 
several  years  Mr.  Browne  had  a peculiar  and  unhappy  turn 
of  mind  concerning  himself,  imagining  that  he  had  no  rational 
soul  i at  the  same  time  he  was  so  acute  a disputant,  that  his 
friends  said  he  could  reason  as  if  he  was  possessed  of  two  souls. 
Your  publishing  this  letter,  as  it  may  be  useful  to  some  per- 
sons, will  oblige.  Sir,  yours,  &c.  R.  W." 

- “REV.  SIR, 

“ I doubt  not  you  have  been  earnest  with  God  in  my  be- 
half, since  you  left  the  city,  who  expressed  so  much  tendsr 
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Though  both  these  varieties  of  delusive  insa- 
nity are,  in  many  cases,  obviously  distin6l  from 

the 


concern  for  me  while  you  were  in  it.  I wish  I could  write 
any  thing  to  you  that  might  turn  your  compassion  into  thanks- 
giving, and  your  prayers  into  praises.  But  alas ! nothing  of 
that  kind  is  to  be  expeded  from  one  who  has  lived  a life  of  de- 
fiance to  God,  under  a Christian  profession,  and  a sacred  cha- 
rader  j and  is  now,  through  his  just  displeasure,  in  the  most 
forlorn  state  a man  can  be  on  earth,  perfedly  empty  of  all 
thought,  refledlon,  conscience,  or  consideration  j destitute, 
entirely  destitute  of  the  knowledge  of  God,  Christ,  and  his 
own  soul,  and  the  things  both  of  time  and  eternity,  being  un- 
able to  look  backward  or  forward,  or  inward  or  outward,  or 
upward  or  downward  j having  no  capacity  of  reviewing  his 
condud,  or  looking  forward  with  expedation  of  either  good 
of  evil } and,  in  a word,  without  any  principles  of  religion,  or 
even  of  reason,  and  without  the  common  sentiments  and  re- 
iledions  of  human  nature  j insensible  even  to  the  good  things 
of  life,  incapable  of  tasting  any  present  enjoyments,  or  exped- 
ihg  future  ones ; dead  to  his  children,  friends,  and  country  j 
having  no  interest,  either  bodily  or  spiritual,  temporal  or  eter- 
nal, to  value  or  mind,  but  converted  into  a mere  beast,  that 
can.  relish  nothing  but  present  bodily  enjoyments,  without 
tasting  them  by  anticipation  or  recolledion. 

“ This  is  my  true  condition,  thus  am  I thrown  down  from 
my  excellency.  Because  I had  not,  God  has  taken  away  the 
things  that  I had.  Indeed  I have  not  those  horrors  on  my 
mind  to  which  you  was  a witness  j I am  grown  more  calm,  be- 
cause more  insensible,  and  every  day  since  you  saw  me,  has 
this  insensibility  been  growing  upon  me ; nor  can  it  be  re- 
moved without  a miracle  of  grace,  and  for  this  grace  I canhot 
pray,  having  lost  all  sight  of  God,  and  tenderness  of  soul  to- 
wards him.  Such  an  instance  of  divine  displeasure,  the  world 

hardly 
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the  two  species  of  ideal  insanity  to  which,  as  I 
have  said,  they  are  so  nearly  allied;  yet  in  others, 

it 

hardly  ever  saw,  much  less  one  recovered  by  divine  grace  out 
of  such  a condition.  I doubt  whether  you  have  room  to  pray, 
but  if  you  think  you  have,  I doubt  not  that  you  will  be  fervent 
at  the  throne  of  grace  in  your  requests.  But  I am  so  changed 
that  I must  first  be  made  a man,  before  I can  be  made  a Christian ; 
having  now  none  of  that  knowledge  or  common  sentiments 
on  which  a saving  change  must  be  founded.  |I  am  utterly  inca- 
pable of  any  business  in  life,  and  must  quit  my  present  station, 
and  think  as  soon  as  I can  to  be  retiring  into  my  own  country, 
there  to  spend  out  the  wretched  remains  of  a miserable  life, 
which  yet  I am  continually  prompt  to  destroy,  I thought  you 
would  be  willing  to  hear  from  me  3 and  though  you  cannot 
be  pleased  with  the  account,  I am  obliged  to  give  you  a true 
one,  and  beg  an  interest  in  your  prayers,  which  will  turn 
to  your  own  account,  if  it  avails  nothing  towards  the  salvation 
of  the  most  wretched  and  wicked  sinner,  who  would  yet,  if  he 
was  able,  be 

“ Your  friend  and  servant, 

“ SIMON  BROWNE.” 

" The  following  acconnt  of  this  extraordinary  man  we  have 
taken  from  the  Adventurer,  No.  88,  as  a proper  supplement  to 
this  letter  j for  which  we  are  greatly  obliged  to  our  corres- 
pondent. 

Mr.  Simon  Browne  was  a dissenting  teacher,  'of  exem- 
plary life,  and  eminent  intelledtual  abilities ; who,  after  having 
been  some  time  seized  with  melancholy,  desisted  from  the 
duties  of  his  fundion,  and  could  not  be  persuaded  to  join  in 
any  aft  of  worship,  either  public  or  private.  His  friends  often 
urged  him  to  account  for  this  change  in  his  conduft,  at  which 
they  expressed  the  utmost  grief  and  astonishment ; and  after 
much  importunity,  he  told  them,  ' that  he  had  fallen  under 
vox..  I.  L the 
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it  must  be  acknowledged,  they  approach  so  near, 
the  one  to  maniacal,  and  the  other  to  sensitive 

insanity. 


the  sensible  displeasure  of  God,  who  had  caused  his  rational 
soul  gradually  to  perish,  and  left  him  only  an  animal  life  in 
common  with  brutes ; that  it  was  therefore  profane  in  him  to 
praj',  and  incongruous  to  be  present  at  the  prayers  of  others.’ 

“ In  this  opinion,  however  absurd,  he  was  inflexible,  at  a 
time  when  all  the  powers  of  his  mind  subsisted  in  their  full  vi- 
gour, when  his  conceptions  were  clear,  and  his  reasoning 
strong. 

“ Being  once  importuned  to  say  grace  at  the  table  of  a friend, 
he  excused  himself  many  times ; but  the  request  being  still  re- 
peated, and  the  company  kept  standing,  he  discovered  evident 
tokens  of  distress,  and,  after  some  irresolute  gestures,  and  he- 
sitation, expressed  with  great  fervor  this  ejaculation  : ‘ Most 
merciful  and  Almighty  God,  let  thy  spirit,  which  moved  upon 
the  face  of  the  waters  when  there  was  no  light,  descend  upon 
me ; that  from  this  darkness  there  may  rise  up  a man  to  praise 
thee.’ 

“ But  the  most  astonishing  proof  of  his  intclleftual  excel- 
lency and  defeft  is,  A Defence  of  the  Religion  of  Nature  and 
the  Christian  Revelation,  in  answer  to  Tindal’s  Christianity 
as  old  as  the  Creation,  and  his  Dedication  of  it  to  the  late 
Queen.  The  book  is  universally  allowed  to  be  the  best  which 
that  controversy  produced,  and  the  dedication  is  as  follows  : 

“ MADAM, 

" Of  all  the  extraordinary  things  that  have  been  rendered  to 
your  royal  hands  since  your  first  happy  arrival  in  Britain,  it 
may  be  boldly  said,  what  now  bespeaks  your  Majesty’s  accept- 
ance is  the  chief. 

“ Not  in  itself  indeed  5 it  is  a trifle  unworthy  your  exalted 
rank,  and  what  will  hardly  prove  an  entertaining  amusement 

to 
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insanity,  as  to  render  it  sometimes  no  very  easy 
matter  to  distin<>:uisli  them. 

The 


to  one  of  your  Majesty’s  deep  penetration,  exadjudgment,  and 
fine  taste. 

“ But  on  account  of  the  author,  who  is  the  first  being  of  the 
kind,  and  yet  without  a name. 

“ He  was  once  a man ; and  of  some  little  name  5 but  of  no 
worth  ; as  his  present  unparalleled  case  makes  but  too  mani- 
fest ; for  by  the  immediate  hand  of  an  avenging  God,  his  very 
thinking  substance  has  for  more  than  seventeen  years  been  con- 
tinually wasting  away,  till  it  is  wholly  perished  out  of  him,  if 
It  be  not  utterly  come  to  nothing.  None,  no  not  the  least  re- 
membrance of  its  very  ruins  remains,  not  the  shadow  of  an 
idea  Is  left,  nor  any  sense  that,  so  much  as  one  single  one,  per- 
fed  or  imperfed,  whole  or  diminished,  ever  did  appear  to  a 
mind  within  him,  or  was  perceived  by  it. 

“ Such  a present  from  such  a thing,  however  worthless  in 
* itself,  may  not  be  wholly  unacceptable  to  your  Majesty,  the 
author  being  such  as  history  cannot  parallel ; and  if  the  fad, 
which  Is  real,  and  no  fidion,  or  wrong  conceit,  obtains  credit, 
it  must  be  recorded  as  the  most  memorable,  and  indeed  asto- 
nishing event  in  the  reign  of  George  the  Second,  that  a trad 
composed  by  such  a thing  was  presented  to  the  illustrious  Ca- 
roline ; his  royal  consort  needs  not  be  added  j fame,  if  I am 
not  misinformed,  will  tell  that  with  pleasure  to  succeeding 
times. 

He  has  been  informed  that  your  Majesty’s  piety  is  as  ge- 
nuine and  eminent,  as  your  excellent  qualities  are  great  and 
conspicuous.  This  can,  indeed,  be  truly  known  to  the  great 
searcher  of  hearts  only  : He  alone,  who  can  look  into  them, 
can  discern  if  they  are  sincere,  and  the  main  intention  corre- 
sponds with  the  appearance  5 and  your  Majesty  cannot  take  it 
amiss,  if  sucBt art  author  hints,  that  his  secret  approbation  is  of 

L 2 infinitely 
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The  celebrated  Van  Helmont  seems  to  have 
been  afFedled  with  a temporary  delusive  insanity, 

of 


finitely  greater  value  than  the  commendation  of  men,  who 
may  be  easily  mistaken,  and  are  too  apt  to  flatter  their  supe- 
riors. 

But  if  he  has  been  told  the  truth,  such  a case  as  his  will 
certainly  strike  your  Majesty  with  astonishment,  and  may 
raise  that  commiseration  in  your  royal  breast  which  he  has  itl 
vain  endeavoured  to  excite  in  those  of  his  friends  3 who  by  the 
most  unreasonable,  and  ill-founded  conceit  in  the  world, 
have  imagined  that  a thinking  being  could,  for  seven  years 
together,  live  a stranger  to  its  own  powers,  exercises,  opera- 
tions, and  state,  and  to  what  the  great  God  has  been  doing 
in  It  and  to  it. 

If  your  Majesty,  in  your  most  retired  address  to  the 
King  of  Kings,  should  think  of  so  singular  a case,  you  may, 
perhaps,  make  it  your  devout  request,  that  the  reign  of  your 
beloved  sovereign  and  consort  may  be  renowned  to  all  pos- 
terity, by  the  recovery  of  a soul  now  in  the  utmost  ruin,  the 
restoration  of  one  utterly  lost  at  present  amongst  men, 

" And  should  this  case  affe£t  your  royal  breast,  you  will  re- 
commend it  to  the  piety  and  prayers  of  all  the  truly  devout, 
who  have  the  honour  to  be  known  to  your  Majesty : many 
such,  doubtless,  there  are : though  courts  are  not  usually  the 
places  where  the  devout  resort,  or  where  devotion  reigns.  And 
it  is  not  improbable,  that  multitudes  of  the  pious  throughout 
the  land  may  take  a case  to  heart,  that  under  your  Majesty’s 
patronage  comes  so  recommended. 

" Could  such  a favour  as  this  restoration  be  obtained  from 
heaven,  by  the  prayers  of  your  Majesty,  with  what  a tran- 
sport of  gratitude  would  the  recovered  being  throw  himself 

at 
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of  this  second  variety,  when,  after  tasting  of  a pre- 
paration of  the  napelhis,  or  monkshood,  he  could 
plainly  perceive,  as  he  imagined,  that  the  seat  of 
his  intelle6lual,  and  reasoning  faculty,  was  not 
in  his  brain,  but  in  his  stomach. 

The  passage  in  his  works,  which  I here  allude 
to,  is  of  so  curious  a nature,  and  his  whimsical,  and 
eccentric  writings,  though  interspersed  with  many 
ingenious,  and  some  useful  observations,  are  so 
little  read ; and  indeed,  upon  the  whole,  so  little 
deserve  to  be  read ; that  I presume  there  are 
many,  who  neither  are  conversant  with  his  works, 
nor  desire  to  be  so,  to  whom  a pretty  long  extract 

at  your  Majesty’s  feet,  and  adoring  the  divine  power  and  grace, 
profess  himself, 

MADAM, 

Your  iVlajesty’s  most  obliged  and  dutiful  .servant," 

“ This  dedication,  which  is  no  where  feeble  or  absurd,  but 
in  the  places  where  the  objedt  of  his  phrensy  was  imme- 
diately before  him,  his  friends  found  means  to  suppress; 
wisely  considering,  that  a book  to  which  it  should  be  prefixed, 
wmuld  certainly  be  condemned  without  examination ; for 
few  would  have  required  stronger  evidence  of  its  inutility, 
than  that  the  author  by  his  dedication  appeared  to  be  mad. 
The  copy,  however,  was  preserved,  and  has  been  transcribed 
into  the  blank  leaves  before  one  of  the  books,  which  is  now  in 
the  library  of  a friend  to  this  undertaking,  who  is  not  less 
distinguished  by  his  merit  than  his  rank,  and  who  recommended 
it  as  a literary  curiosity,  which  was  in  danger  of  being  lost,  for 
want  of  a repository  in  which  it  might  be  preserved.” — Gentle^ 
inaJi’s  Magazine  for  Odloher,  1762,  vol.  xxxii.  p.  453,  &c. 
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relative  to  this  very  singular  discovery,  may  not 
be  unacceptable,  or  unentertaining. 

“I  began,”  says  be,  ‘‘to  treat  monkshood  in  a va-r 
riety  of  ways.  And  once,  after  slightly  preparing 
the  root,  I tasted  it  with  the  tip  of  my  tongue.  But 
though  I did  not  swallow  the  smallest  particle, 
and  spit  a good  deal  after  it,  yet  I soon  perceived 
my  skull  to  be  externally  bound  tight,  as  with 
a broad  bandage.  Just  then  intervened  a hurry 
of  family  affairs  ; I settled  an  account,  went  about 
the  house,  and  did  such  other  business  as  was  !’ 

requisite.  At  length,  what  I had  never  observed  \ 

before,  I was  sensible  that  I neither  understood,  | 
conceived,  nor  in  any  respedt  exercised  the  pow-  J 
ers  of  understanding  or  imagination,  in  the  usual  ^ 
manner,  in  the  head : but  perceived,  with  admi- 
ration, plainly,  clearly,  refledlively,  and  con- 
stantly, that  this  whole  business  was  performed 
in  the  breast,  and  seemed  to  be  expanded  about 
the  mouth  of  the  stomach : and  this  I perceived  1 
so  sensibly,  and  distiri6lly,  and  even  so  atten- 
tively noticed,  that  though  I at  the  same  time 
was  conscious  that  sensation  and  motion  conti- 
nued to  be  distributed  to  every  part  of  the  body 
from  the  head  ; yet  the  whole  discursive,  or  rea- 
soning faculty,  as  if  the  mind  was  then  holding 
its  deliberations  there,  evidently  and  sensibly  re- 
sided in  the  breast,  to  the  total  exclusion  of  the 
head.  Full  of  admiration,  and  astonishment,  at 
this  uncommon  sensation,  I strictly  attended  to 
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my  own  conceptions,  and  began  to  examine  both 
them,  and  myself,  with  more  precision.  And  I 
plainly  discovered,  and  was  satisfied,  that  during 
all  that  time  I comprehended  and  refle6ted  with 
more  than  my  usual  perspicuity ; insomuch  that 
no  words  can  describe  that  sensation  by  which  I 
perceived  that  I performed  the  offices  of  the  un- 
derstanding, and  imagination,  in  the  breast,  and 
not  in  the  head.  There  was  a kind  of  joyful  delight 
in  that  intelledtual  illumination.  Now  it  was  not 
an  affair  of  short  duration,  nor  did  it  happen  to 
me  while  I was  sleeping,  or  dreaming,  or  in  any 
respect  disordered  ; but  while  I was  fasting,  and 
in  good  health.  And  though  I had  before  expe- 
rienced several  ecstasies,  yet  I remarked  that  they 
had  no  resemblance  whatever  to  this  sensation 
of  reasoning  and  understanding  in  the  breast, 
which  thus  excluded  all  co-operation  of  the  head. 
For  I found  by  sensible  refledtion,  which  I exer- 
cised with  as  much  attention  as  if  I had  been  fore- 
warned so  to  do,  that,  so  far  as  the  imagination 
was  concerned,  the  head  was  totally  unemployed  ; 
for,  I remember,  I wondered  that  the  operations 
of  the  imagination  should,  with  a sensible  exulta- 
tion, be  performed  out  of  the  brain,  and  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  breast.  In  the  mean 
time  I was  sometimes  held  suspended,  in  the 
midst  of  my  delight,  with  the  fear  lest  these  unusual 
perceptions  should  be  but  the  prelude  to  insanity  ; 
since  they  took  their  rise  from  a poison : but  this 
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fear  was  countera(9:ed,  tjy  reflecting  on  the  prepa- 
ration which  the  poison  had  undergone,  and  the 
very  slight  taste  I had  taken  of  it.  But  though 
this  unexpected  brightness,  or  joyous  illumination 
of  my  understanding,  gave  me  reason  to  be  sus- 
picious of  this  new  mode  of  perception  ; yet  a free 
and  full  resignation  of  myself  to  the  divine  will, 
at  once  restored  me  to  my  former  happiness.  At 
last,  after  about  two  hours,  I was  twice  seized 
with  a kind  of  slight  vertigo.  In  consequence  of 
the  first,  I perceived  that  my  intellectual  faculty 
was  returned  ; and  of  the  second,  that  its  opera- 
tions were  performed  in  the  usual  manner. 
Though,  after  this,  I several  times  tasted  of  this 
same  monkshood,  yet  I never  again  experienced 
any  thing  similar.  And,  indeed,  I learned  abun- 
dantly enough  from  this  one  experiment  only'’.” 

It 


’’  “ Coepi  diversimode  napellum  agitare.  Ac  semel,  cum 
cjus  radicem  ruditer  prseparassem,  degustavi  in  apice  linguae. 
Etenim  quanquam  nil  deglutiveram,  multumque  salivas  sputi- 
taveram,  sensi  tamen  mox  abinde,  cranium  velut  zona  forinse- 
cus  stringi.  Turn  demum  prjecipitanter  aliquot  railii  negotia 
familiae  obvenere,  computum  quondam  solvi,  per  sedes  ober- 
ravi,  atque  singula  pro  requisite  peregi.  Tandem  obvenit 
mihi  (quod  nunquam  alias)  quod  sentirem,  me  nil  intelligere, 
concipere,  sapere  vel  iraaginari  in  capite,  pro  more  alias  solito  j 
sed  sensi  (cum  admiratione)  aperte,  dilucide,  discursive,  atque 
constanter,  totum  istud  munus  obiri  in  praecordiis,  et  expand! 
circa  os  stomachi,  idque  adeo  sensibiliter  et  dare  sensi,  imo 
attente  notavb  quod  quamvis  etiam  sentirem  sensum  et  mo- 
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^ It  must  appear  something  extraordinary,  after 
reading  the  above  account  of  the  excessive  activity 

turn,  sospites,  a capite  in  totum  dispensari : quod  tota  discur- 
suum  facultas  notorie  et  sensibiliter  in  praecordiis  esser,  cum 
cxclusione  capitis,  quasi  tunc  mens  consilia  sua  ibidem  medita- 
retur.  Admirationis  itaque  et  stuporis,  insolitae  illlus  sensa- 
tionis,  plenus,  notabam  mecum  meas  notiones,  et  examen  ea- 
rundem,  atque  niei  ipsius,  praecisiori  modo,  instituebam,  Et 
Juculenter  inveni,  ac  trutinavi,  me,  illo  toto  spatio,  intelligere 
et  meditari,  longe  perspicacius.  Adeoque  non  potest  sensus 
ille,  quo  perspiciebam  me  intelligere  et  imaginari  in  praecor- 
diis, et  non  in  capite,  ullis  exprimi  verbis.  Eratque  gaudium 
quoddam,  in  ista  intelledtuali  claritate.  Etenjm  non  erat  res 
exiguae  durationis ; nec  mihi  dormienti,  aut  somnianti,  aut 
alioqui  morbido,  advenerat ; sed  jejuno  et  benevalenti  accide- 
rat.  Imo  quamvis  ecstases  aliquot  antea  expertus  fueram,  no- 
tavi  tamen,  illas  nil  commune  habere  cum  hoc  proecordiali  dis- 
cursu  et  sensu  intelligendi,  omnem  capitis  co-operationem  ex- 
cludente.  Quippe  quod  cum  refledtione  sensibili  (tanquara 
antea  praemonitus  essem)  caput  prorsus  feriari,  respedtu  phan- 
tasiae,  deprehendi : quia  mirabar,  quod  phantasia  extra  cere- 
brum, in  praecordiis,  sensibili  operationis  festivitate  celebrare- 
tur.  Interim  quandoque  in  gaudio  illo  suspensus  timui,  inso- 
litus  ne  casus  in  amentiam  deduceret  : eo  quod  a veneno  ince- 
pisset ; sed  praeparatio  veneni,  et  ejusdem  levicula  tantum  de- 
gustatio,  aliud  insinuabant.  Interim  quanquam  claritas,  sive 
illuminatio  gaudiosa  mei  intelledtus,  inauspicata,  suspedtum 
ilium  intelligendi  modum  redderent  : attamen  resignatio  liber- 
rima  mei,  in  voluntatem  divinam,  me  restituit  in  sabbatismum 
priorem.  Tandem,  post  binas  circiter  horas,  levicula  quaedam 
vertigo,  bis  repetita,  me  invasit.  A priore  enim  rediisse  intel- 
ligendi facultatem  percepi : et  altera,  sensi  me  intelligere  more 
solito.  Deinde,  tametsi  postmodum  aliquoties  de  eodem  na- 
pello  degustaverim,  attamen  nunquam  amplius  quicquam  talc 
mihi  contigit.  Perfedte  enim  multa  exinde  didici.”— Van  Hel- 
Lemens  Idea,  §12,  Operum,  p.  171. 
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of  the  monkshood,  when  only  tasted  by  the  tip  of 
the  tongue,  and  carefully  spit  out  again  ; — if  we 
allow  that  these  wonderful  sensations  were  not 
produced  by  some  other  cause,  but  were  really 
occasioned  by  the  virulence  of  this  poisonous 
plant ; — that  it  should  since  have  been  so  strongly 
recommended  by  Storck,  under  the  name  of  aca~ 
nite,  as — “ innocuum,  et  valde  efficax  medica- 
mentum'”-^“  an  innocent,  and  very  powerful  me- 
dicine — the  extradt  of  which,  as  he  informs  us, 
he  has  given  in  so  large  a dose  as  twenty  grains, 
and  has  sometimes  repeated  it  three  times  in  the 
short  space  of  four  and  twenty  hours. 

6.  In  WHIMSICAL  Insanity  the  patient  is  pos- 
sessed with  absurd,  and  whimsical  fancies'’,  aver- 
sions'^, fears',  scruples,  and  suspicions  of  which 

he 


* Antonii  Storck  libdlus,  quo  demonstratur,  stramoni- 
um, hyoscyamum,  aconitnra,  non  solum  tuto  posse  exhiberi 
iisu  interno  hominibus,  verum  et  ea  esse  remedia  ia  multis 
morbis  maxime  salutifera.  P.51,  Experim.  14. 

■>  “ Refert  unius  histoviam  Avenzoar — “ Qui  cum  pro- 
bus  esset,  armis  minitabatur  servos,  ut  farinam  in  puteura  in- 
jicerent,  et  pedibus  nialaxarent,  et  facerent  placentulas.”— » 
Zacut.  Lusitan,  de  Med.  Princip,  Hist,  lib.  i.  Hist.  37. 
Paraphr.  Operum,  tom.  i.  p.  74,  col.  2,  E. 

Avenzoar  tells  us  the  story  of  one,  who,  though  a very 
good  sort  of  man,  obliged  his  servants,  by  force  of  arms,  to 
throw  flour  into  a well,  and  to  tread  and  mix  it  with  their  feet, 
in  order  to  make  pancakes.” 

“ Nobilis  foemina  ex  hypochondriorura  vitio  diuturno  in  me- 
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he  is  sometimes  the  sport  of  an  endless  variety ; 
and  is  peculiarly  apt  to  imagine  ridiculous,  im- 
probable. 


lancholiam  tandem  incidit,  gravem  illam  et  pertinacem,  sed 
quae  tarnen  usque  eo  expugnari  se  pharmacis  passa  est,  ut  l aro 
nunc  interpellet,  uno  symptomate  excepto,  quod  tenaciter  ad- 
huc  adhaerescit.  Quotiescunque  etiam  inter  preces  et  maxime 
seria  versatur,  omnes  stipulas,  et  plumas  per  totum  conclave 
anxie  vestigat,  colligit,  et  sibi  seponit,  'Accedit  et  mirum  cal- 
ceorum  novorum  desiderium  : nam  quemcunque,  et  ubicunque 
reperit  novis  calceamentis  indutum,  ad  ilium  tacite  se  confert, 
solvit  corrigias,  et  calceos  clam  suis  pedibus  aptat.”— Bartho- 
J.INI  JBa  Medica  et  Philosophica  Hafniensia.  Volum,  iv- 
n.  45,  p.  148. 

“ A lady  of  a noble  family,  having  long  been  troubled  with 
an  hypochondriacal  disorder,  fell  at  length  into  deep,  and  ob- 
stinate, melancholy  j which,  however,  has  so  far  given  way 
to  medicines,  that  it  now  rarely  shows  itself,  except  in  one 
symptom,  which  yet  remains  unmoved.  Whenever  she  is 
engaged  about  the  most  serious  matters,  not  excepting  even 
her  prayers,  she  anxiously  searches  about  the  room  for  straws, 
and  feathers,  which  she  collefls,  and  carefully  lays  by  them- 
selves. She  has  also,  a wonderful  fondness  for  new  shoes: 
and  whenever  she  finds  persons  with  new  shoes  on,  be  they 
who  or  where  they  will,  she  approaches  them  with  caution, 
unbuckles  their  shoes,  and  carefully  puts  them  upon  her  own 
feet.” 

^ A very  curious  instance  of  this  variety  of  whimsical  insanity 
js  minutely  related  by  Schenckius,  of  a lady  of  a good  family, 
whose  insane  aversion  had  gradually  extended  almost  to  every 
thing ; and  in  the  midst  of  plenty,  had  left  her  scarcely  a rag 
to  her  back,  throU|£,h  her  antipathy  to  the  makers  of  all  kinds 
of  apparel  j had  deprived  her  of  every  kind  of  aliment,  whe- 
^er  solid  or  fluid,  excepting  the  milk  of  one  cow  which  she 
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probable,  or  impossible  things, — to  attribute  very 
great,  important,  or  extraordinary  efFedls,  to  very 

little, 

kept  for  her  own  sole  use,  and  which  had  fortunately  escaped 
her  aversion ; and  had  reduced  her  to  the  scanty  furniture, 
for  she  had  an  aversion  to  all  other,  of  one  bed,  and  of  one  cup, 
out  of  which  she  would  suffer  no  one  to  drink  but  herself.— » 
The  whole  history  is  worth  reading ; but  is  too  long  for  this 
place. — Vide  Schenckii  Ols.  Med.  Bar.  lib.  i.  p.  125, 
Obs.  5. 

‘‘  Alii  tningere  non  audent,  ne  diluvium  inde  oriatur.”-— 
Riverii  Prax.  Med.  p.  188,  col.  1. 

“ Some  dare  not  make  water,  lest  they  should  produce  a 
deluge  by  so  doing.” 

“ In  Anglia  quidara  meiere  noluit,  ne  sangulnem  universiim 
corporis  per  urinam  excerneret,  hinc  filo  penem  arcSfe  per  dies 
aliquot  constrinxit,  quo  tumido  parum  a morte  abfuisset,  nisi 
a fratre  vi  vinculum  fuisset  solutum.” — Bartholini  Hist. 
Anat.Rar.  Cent.  1.  Hist.  79,  p.  115. 

Fuit  autem  alter  timens  ne  Atlas,  qui  inundum  sustinere 
dicitur,  gravatus  sub  tanto  onere  ipsum  a se  excuteret,  atque 
ipse  cum  iilo  collideretur,  ac  nos  quoque  cum  illo  periremus.” 
— Galeni  de  Locis  affeEl.  lib.  iii.  cap.  vi.  Vide  Schenckii 
Ohs.  Med.  Bar.  p.  123,  Obs.  l. 

“ Another  feared  lest  Atlas,  who  is  said  to  support  the 
world,  should  become  weary  of  the  excessive  load,  and  cast  it 
from  him ; and  he,  and  the  rest  of  mankind,  should  perish  in 
its  ruins,” 

“ Memini  me  sapientem  in  reliquis  omnibus  vidisse  vifuiq, 
qui  dum  audivisset  plures  a cane  rabido  demorsos  fuisse  fades 
hydrophobes,  licet  et  venae  sediones  et  alia  optima  remedin 
tentata  fuissent,  incidit  in  hanc  opinionem,  dirum  illud  vene- 
num,  dum  forte  iisdem  lanceolis  usi  fuissent  chirurgi  in  venae, 
eedonibus  instituendis,  sparsum  apud  plures  homines  latere 
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little,  insignificant,  and  altogether  inadequate 
causes ; or,  on  the  contrary,  to  imagine  causes 

of 


posse,  atqae  denuo  aliis  communicari,  Hinc  a nullo  mortalU 
um  tangi  se  patiebatur,  ut  tantam  calamitatem  vitaret.  Nec 
conjugis  aut  liberorum  amor  a severe  hoc  proposito  abducere 
poterant  prudentem  in  reliquis  virum.” — Van  Swieten  Com^ 
■ment.  tom,  iii,  Aph.  I0g4,  p.  475. 

I remember  to  have  seen  a man,  of  sound  mind  in  every 
other  respect,  who  having  heard  that  many  people  had  been 
bitten  by  a mad  dog,  and  that  though  they  had  been  bled,  and 
had  tried  the  most  approved  remedies,  they  had  yet  been 
seized  with  the  hydrophobia  j took  the  notion  into  his  head, 
that,  as  the  surgeons  had  probably  used  the  same  lancets  in 
bleeding  other  persons,  that  dreadful  poison  might  be  spread, 
and  diffused,  through  a number  of  people  in  whom  the  disorder 
had  not  yet  made  its  appearance,  and  might  by  them  be  com- 
municated to  others.  To  avoid,  therefore,  this  calamity,  he 
would  not  suffer  a single  mortal  to  touch  him.  And  notwith- 
standing his  good  sense  in  other  respefts,  not  even  his  affedtion 
for  his  wife,  and  children,  could  make  him  deviate  from  this 
severe  resolution.” 

To  this  head  may  be  referred  the  insanity  of  the  carpenter, 
mentioned  by  Aket.®us  ; and  another  similar  instance  related 
by  Bartholine;  which  seem  both  to  have  owed  their  exist- 
ence to  a whimsical  and  absurd  fear, — the  one  of  going  from 
home,  and  appearing  in  public, — and  the  other  of  receiving  the 
sacrament  at  church. — Vide  Aret.®!  Cappad.  Mori.  Diu- 
turn.  lib.  i.  cap,  vi,  p,  32,  A — et  Bartholini  A6la  Me- 
dica  et  Philosophica  Hafniensia,  vol.  i.  n.  50,  p.  102,~Bo- 
NET.  Med.  Sept.  Coll.  lib.  i.  § Ip,  cap.  iv.  tom.  i.  p.  185. — 
Boerhaav.  de  Morlis  Nervor,  tom,  ii.  p.  408, 

^ YmA — Suspicious, — Aret.®!  Cappad,  Mori.  Diuiurn. 
lib.  i.  cap.  V.  p.  2p,  F,  et  p.  32,  C. 
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of  considerable,  and  even  of  vast  extent,  and  mag- 
nitude, to  account  for  the  existence  of  things,  cir- 
cumstances, or  events,  comparatively  mean,  in- 
considerable, and  no  way  uncommon  or  extraor- 
dinary. 

As  whimsical  and  absurd  fancies,  fears,  and  sus- 
picions, are  the  charadteristic  of  this  species  of  in-^ 
sanity ; so  such  persons  are  more  especially  liable 
to  itj  who  are  naturally  of  a whimsical  turn  of 
mind,  or  of  timid,  irresolute,  and  suspicious  tem- 
pers, and  of  a weak  judgment ; they  are  often  in- 
deed exceedingly  ingenious,  and  much  admired 
for  quick  parts,  lively  feelings,  and  brilliancy  of 
imagination  ; but  their  judgment  may,  on  a stridl 
examination,  always  be  discovered,  from  some 
cause  or  other,  chiefly  perhaps  from  an  aptitude  to 
form  slight  and  hasty  associations,  to  be  conside- 
rably defedlive. 


“ Cum  suspicionlbus  velut  insidiamm  sibi  pfaratarum.”-^ 
CiEL.  Aurel.  Mori.  Chronic,  lib,  i,  cap.  vi,  p.  340,  § 181. 

Some  suspeft — that  treacherous  designs  are  formed  against 
them,” 

“ Suspicionesque  falsas  habeat  [aeger],  quasi  nonnulli  velint 
eum  interimere,  aut  gladio  arrepto,  aut  medicamento  exhibito.” 
— Alexand.  Trallian.  de  Arte  Medica,  lib.  i.  cap.  xvii. 
inter  Halleri  Art.  Med.  Princip.  tom.  vi.  p.  00. 

“ The  patient  has  groundless  suspicions,  as  if  people  had  a 
design  to  take  away  his  life,  either  by  the  sword,  or  by  poison.” 
— ride  Bon ETi  ikTed.  Sept,  Co/,  lib,  i,  § IQ,  cap.  iv.  tom.i. 
p.  184. 
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We  need  not  therefore  be  surprized  to  find  that 
the  very  ingenious,  and,  in  many  respe6is,  ami- 
able Rousseau, — whose  quickness  of  imagination, 
and  delicacy,  not  to  say  irritability  of  feeling,  were 
scarcely  to  be  equalled, — was  afFedted  by  the  last 
variety  of  this  species  of  insanity. 

In  a late  publication,  entitled  Rousseau  Juge 
de  Jean  Jacques,  consisting  of  dialogues  between 
himself  and  a Frenchman, — in  which  Rousseau 
defends  his  own  charadter,  as  that  of  a third 
person,  under  the  appellation  of  Jean  Jacques, — 
in  order  to  account  for  the  ill  usage  he  had  met 
wnth  from  mankind,  he  supposes,  and  endeavours 
to  prove,  that  all  the  world  had  entered  into  a 
combination  to  humble  his  pride,  and  defame  his 
charadter.  The  most  natural  way,  he  says,  of  ex- 
plaining the  mysterious,  and  inhuman  conduct 
of  mankind  towards  him,  is, — “ To  suppose  a 
league,  the  obje6l  of  which  Is  the  defamation  of 
Jean  Jacques,  v/hom  it  hath  taken  care  to  render 
an  unconne61:ed,  and  insulated  being,  for  that 
very  purpose.  But  why,”  he  continues,  do  I 
say  suppose  ? Whatever  were  the  motives  which 
gave  rise  to  this  league,  it  adlually  exists : accord- 
ing to  your  own  account  it  appears  to  be  univer- 
sal ; it  is  at  least  great,  powerful,  and  numerous  ; 
it  a6ls  in  concert,  with  the  most  profound  se- 
cresy  with  regard  to  all  who  are  not  concerned  in 
it,  and  especially  with  regard  to  the  unfortunate 
being  who  is  the  obje6l  of  it.  To  defend  him- 
self 
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self  against  it,  he  has  no  succour,  no  friend,  ncr 
support,  no  council,  no  light.  He  is  surrounded 
with  nothing  but  snares,  falsehoods,  treacheries, 
and  darkness.  He  is  absolutely  alone,  and  has 
no  resource  but  in  himself.  He  has  no  prospedt 
of  aid,  or  assistance,  fi-om  any  one  person  upon 
earth.  A situation  so  singular  is  an  unique,  and 
has  had  no  parallel  from  the  creation  of  the  human 
race  to  this  day”.” 

The  prepossessions,  and  fancies,  of  the  whim* 
sically  insane,  being  strong  and  lively,  they  are 
usually  obstinate  both  in  opinion  and  condu6t ; 
and  sometimes,  Avhen  their  imaginations  are 
deeply  impressed  with  violent  suspicion,  or  other 
erroneous  notions,  and  the  disorder  is  bordering 
upon  ideal  insanity,  of  the  phrenitic  kind,  they 

" “ De  supposer  unc  ligue  doiit  I'objet  est  ]a  difFamation  de 
J.  J.  qu’elle  a pris  soin  d’isoler  pour  cet  effet.  Et  que  dis-je, 
supposer  ? Par  quelque  motif  que  cette  ligue  se  soit  formee, 
elle  existe  : sur  votre  propre  rapport  elle  sembleroit  universelle, 
elle  est  du  moins  grande,  puissanle,  nombreuse,  elle  agit  de 
concert  dans  le  plus  profond  secret  pour  tout  ce  qui  n’y  entre 
pas,  et  surtout  pour  I’infortune  qui  en  est  I’objet.  Pour  s’en 
defendre  il  n’a  ni  secours,  ni  ami,  ni  appui,  ni  conseil,  ni  lu- 
miere ; tout  n’est  autour  de  lui  que  pieges,  mensonges,  trahl- 
sons,  tenebres.  II  est  absolument  seul,  et  n’a  que  lui  seul  pour 
ressource  j il  ne  doit  attendre  ni  aide  ni  assistance  de  qui  que 
ce  soit  sur  la  terre.  Un  position  si  singuliere  est  un  unique 
depuis  I’existence  du  genre  humain.” — Rousseau  Juge  de  Jean 
Jacoues,  Dialogues,  p.  307. — See  a curious  anecdote  of  Rous- 
seau’s insanity  in  the  European  Magazine  for  Odober  1787> 
p.295. 
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{ire  disposed,  when  any  convenient  opportunity 
presents  itself,  to  commit  both  whimsical,  arid 
horrid,  adts  of  violence; 

7*  Fanciful  Insanity  is  a species  of  insane 
delirium,  of  the  notional  kind,  in  which  there 
appears  to  be  very  great  a6tivity,  and  vivacity,  of 
imagination  ; which  displays  itself  in  almost  in- 
cessant talking,  accompanied  with  frequent  sallies 
of  wit,  quick  repartee,  acute  observation,  ready 
invention,  lively,  and  even  brilliant  fancy,  and, 
in  a variety  of  respedls,  with  muph  appearance 
of  geniu3° ; and  arises  from  a rapid  succession  of 
Vivid  and  sprightly  images;  and  a wonderful 
aptitude  to  catch  at  the  slightest  associations,  and 
to  run  through  all  the  relations,  whether  natural, 

° “ Vidi  fosminam,  quae  aliquot  vicibus  maniam  passa  fuit,, 
dum  insaniret,  omnia  ligato  serraone  pronunciasse,  et  mira  fa- 
cilitate rythmos  invenisse,  cum  nihil  tale  unquam  aliter  perfif 
cere  potuerat  dum  esset  sana,  imo  nunquam  tentaverat,  a pri- 
ma  juventute  manuum  laboribus  vi6tum  sibi  comparare  coa£ta, 
et  satis  hebetis  ingenii, — Van  Swieten  Comment.  Aph.  1125, 
tom,  iii,  p,  530, 

“ I have  seen  a woman,  who  had  been  several  times  mania- 
cal, who,  when  her  fits  of  insanity  were  upon  her,  always 
spoke  in  metre,  and  had  a wonderful  facility  at  finding  out 
rhymes : though,  at  other  times,  when  in  her  right  mind,  she 
not  only  had  no  skill  in  this  way,  but  had  never  so  much 
as  attempted  any  thing  of  the  kind ; having  been  used,  from 
her  youth,  to  get  her  living  by  the  labour  of  her  hands  j and 
being  no  way  remarkable  for  quickness  of  parts.”  — Vide 
etiam  Schenckji  Obs.  Medic.  Rar,  lib  i,  p.  137,  Obs.  10. 

VOL.  I.  M or 
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or  accidental,  of  whatever  objects  may  chance  to 
present  themselves. 

This  species  admits  of  numerous  varieties, 
which  it  might  be  more  difficult,  than  useful, 
to  distinguish.  Its  chief  characteristic  is  an 
active  fancy,  which  may  display  itself  either  in 
mere  smartness  and  vivacity, — or  in  ready  inven- 
tion and  ingenuity, — or  in  much  appearance  of 
fine  imagination,  and  genius. 

AretjEus  seems  to  have  had  a view  to  this  sort 
of  insanity,  when  he  observes,  that — “ Their 
^ncies  are  innuinerable ; the  ingenious,  and 
acute,  have  become  astronomers  v/ithout  instruc- 
tion, philosophers  of  their  own  creating,  and 
poets  by  the  immediate  inspiration  of  the  muses^.’* 

, Without  accurately  marking  the  varieties,  it 
may  be  proper  to  distinguish  two  degrees,  or  ra- 
ther opposite  extremes,  of  fanciful  insanity. 

In  the  one  though  there  is  a lively  and  aCHve 
atate  of  the  imagination  ; yet  ffiere  is  more  of 
gprightliness  than  of  impetuosity  ; more  of  inge- 
nuity than  of  volubility  ; and,  to  a superficial  ob- 
jserver,  more  of  acuteness  than  insanity ; the 
patient  attends  to  the  ordinary  calls  of  appetite, 
^beys  the  usual  solicitations  to  the  natural  excre- 
tions, observes  the  seasonable  returns  of  rest  and 


^ J*!  (Avpixtj  ro7<n  (Aiv  ys  vjipuia-i  r\  xx\  tv[/,x^£<riy 

ds-fci/oiAin  TrciV/TJ?  iriQik 

dvo  fAntriuv. — De  Causis  et  Sign.  Morb.  Dmturn.  Hb^  i. 
cap.  vi.  p.  31,  F. 

sleep. 
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sleep,  and  the  other  common  demands  of*  nature 
”^nd  decency,  with  tolerable  attention  and  regu- 
larity: his  brain  being  more  delicately,  though 
often  not  less,  and  sometimes  even  much  more, 
obstinately  affe6led  than  in  the  other  extreme  ; 
in  which  the  active  state  of  the  imagination  is 
more  incessant,  rapid,  and  ungovernable,  and,  if 
I may  so  express  it,  in  a higher,  and  more  vi- 
gorous state,  of  excitement ; the  vessels  of  the 
head,  and  brain,  are  more  visibly  afFedied ; the 
patient  is  less  attentive  to  the  necessary  calls  of 
nature,  or  the  decent  ones  of  propriety,  and  is 
less  disposed  to  sleep  than  he  ought  to  be. 

Most,  if  not  all,  the  varieties  of  this  species, 
but  especially  the  higher  degrees  of  it,  have  a great 
similarity  to  the  fourth  variety  of  impulsive  in- 
sanity ; with  which  they  are  sometimes  com- 
bined ; as  they  are,  likewise,  not  unfrequently, 
with  whimsical : and  in  the  higher  degrees,  the? 
mind  is  sometimes  in  so  very  adlive  a state,  as  to 
indicate  a near  approach  to  phrenitic  insanity ; 
from  which,  this  species,  in  such  cases  can  alone 
be  distinguished  by  its  apparent  freedom  from  erro^ 
neons  images. 

8.  I call  that  impulsive  Insanity,  in  which 
the  patient  is  impelled  to  do,  or  say,  what  is 
highly  imprudent,  improper,  unreasonable,  imper-r 
tinent,  ridiculous,  or  absurd,  without  sufficient, 
with  very  slight,  or  with  no  apparent  cause, 
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Of  this  species  there  are  Sever's!  varieties.. 
Thus  a man  may  be  reckoned  to  be  affe6led  with’ 
impulsive  insanity, — 1.  When  impelled  into  im- 
prudeiit,  absurd,  or  otherwise  incongruous  con- 
duct, by  an  irresistible  propensity,  uninfluenced 
by  any  passion,  or  any  other  apparent  motive, 
and  merely  from  an  incapacity  to  restrain  his  way- 
ward inclinations''  i — 2.  When  impelled  by  the 

passion 


® Oi  fAiv  ^£ncrt  Hri  ottco?  ci^orc;  ej  rxvrXTroi- 

AtvJ'^OjU.EHo-k. — Aretjei  Cappad.  de  Causis  et  Sign..  Mori. 
Chron.  lib.  i.  cap.  vi.  p.  S2,  F. 

“ Some  run  without  stopping,  and,  not  knowing  whithejf 
they  are  going,  return  back  again  to  the  same  place.” 

“ Grassata  est  etiamnura  diu  multumque  patrum  nostrorunl 
meraoria,  stupenda  insaniae  quiedam  species,  turn  alibi,  turn 
praecipue  in  Germania.  Qua  cujuscunque  conditionis  homines, 
maxitne  vero  sedentariae  operae  et  plebes  correptae  ; subito  su- 
tores  quidera  et  sartores  atque  rustici,  calceis,  vestibus,  aratro- 
que  abjedis ; horrendo  saltandi  furore  perciti  j certis  per  inter- 
valla locis  convenientes ; sine  omul  decubitu  et  ujSos-aJw,  ud 
Hippocrates  appellat,  saltantes,  choreas  ad  extremum  usque 
vitae  spiritum,  nisi  per  vim  ad  tempus  cohiberentur,  ducebant. 
Saepe  etiam  eousque  furoris  progressi  sunt,  ut  sibi  ipsis,  ni  ca- 
verelur,  vim  inferrent.  . Qulbusdara  horum  in  petras,  nullo 
discrimine  fadlo,  impingentibus  ; nonnulli  vero  Rheno,  aliisque 
tluviis  saltando  se  praecipitantibus.  Unde  ab  a»gumento  D, 
Vlti  choreae,  amentiae  istaec  species,  nomen  invenit,”  &c. — ■ 
®CHENCKii  Ohs.  Med.  Ear.  lib.  i.  p.  136,  Obs.  8. 

“ So  lately  as  in  the  memory  of  our  fathers,  there  raged  for 
'a  long  time,  and  very  generally,  both  elsewhere,  and  more 
especially  in  Germany,  an  amazing  species  of  insanity:  which 
fc'eized  upon  all  conditions  of  men,  but  especially  upon  the 

lower' 
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passion  of  anger,  or  resentment,  or  impatience, 
of  opposition  or  restraint,  such  passion  being 
• liable 


lower  sorts  of  people,  who  were  engaged  in  sedentary' occu- 
pations, On  a sudden,  shoemakers,  tailors,  and  peasants, 
leaving  their  shoes,  their  garments,  and  their  ploughs,  were 
seized  with  a dreadful  rage  of  dancing,  and  meeting  at  intervals 
at  certain  places,  would  dance  without  going  to  bed,,  or  sitting 
down,  and,  as  Hippocrates  terms  it,  ojSoj-asJnv,  if  not  re- 
strained for  a while  by  compulsion,  till  they  dropped  down  and 
died.  They  often  even  proceeded  so  far  as,  if  not  prevented, 
to  lay  violent  hands  on  themselves.  Some,  running  any  where 
indiscriminately,  would  bruise  themselves  among  stones,  and 
against  rocks.  Some,  in  their  dancing,  would  rush  into  the 
Ehine,  and  other  rivers,  and  drown  themselves.  From  a kind 
of  analogy,  this  species  of  insanity  was  called  St.  Vitus’s 
dance.” — See  a great  deal  more  on  this  subjed,  in  Schencicii 
Ols.  Med.  Rut.  lib.  i.  p.  135,  136,  Obs.  7,  8,  p. 

A somewhat  similar  epidemic  delirium,  returning  at  inter- 
tervals,  is  mentioned  by  Lord  Monboddo,  who  describes  from 
his  own  knowledge,  a particular  instance  of  it,  in  his  Ancient 
E^taphysics  j or  the  Science  of  Universals,  vol.  i. — See  the 
Manthlij  Review  for  Sept.  1/79,  vol'.  ixi.  p.  197- 

Something  not  unlike  this,  so  fitr  as  relates  to  the  irresistible 
impulse,  is  the  following  case  extraded  from  Van  Swie- 
ten: 

“ Vidi  egregium  virum,  qui  nimiis  lucubratlonibus  sanitatem 
perdiderat,  ilico  vertigine  molestissima  correptura,  si  attenta 
"mente  auscultaret  alios  narrantes  etiam  brevem  historiplam. 
Nihil  autem  molestius  sibi  accidere  querebatur,  quam,  dum 
aliquid  in  memoriam  revocare  vellet,  tunc  cnim  summopere 
angebatur,  imo  quaudoque  in  animi  deliquium  incidebat,  cqtn 
summae  lassitudinis  sensu  : nec  poterttf  a scrutinio  hoc  gemel 
jfice|)to  desi^tere,  licet  omni  modo  obludaretur ; sed  cogebatur 

Ms  ' invitii? 
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liable  to  be  excited  by  the  slightest  and  most 
trifling  cause  :-^3i  When,  by  a kind  of  hyste- 
rical afFe6lion,  he  is  impelled  to  laugh,  cry,  sing, 
or  the  like"; — -4.  When,  by  the  quick,  and  vary- 
ing* 

invitus  in  eo  pergere,  donee  deficeret.”— ComOTe/i/.  tom.  iii, 
Aph.  107,5,  p.  413. 

“ I have  seen  a man  of  great  worth,  who  by  Jate  and  in- 
tense studies,  had  so  ruined  his  health,  that  he  was  instantly 
seized  with  a very  troublesome  giddiness,  if  he  attentively  list- 
ened but  to  the  relation  of  a short  story.  He  complained  that 
nothing  was  so  painful  to  him  as  the  attempt  to  recolledl  any 
thing : that  on  such  occasions  he  felt  the  most  exquisite  disr 
tress,  and  sometimes  even  fell  into  a swoon,  accompanied  with 
a sensation  of  extreme  weariness  ; and  yet  he  could  not  desisj: 
from  the  search,  when  he  had  once  begun,  though  he  strove 
with  all  his  might  j but  -vyas  obliged  to  proceed  in  it,  evep 
against  his  inclin^poti,  till  he  fainted  away.” 

f " In  melancholicis  atfedtuum  varietas,  et  frequentissima 
mutatio,  ut  nunc  canant,  furant,  flleant,  rideant,  imo  et  unicq 
vultu  diversissimorum  affedluum  signa  appareant,  per  constric- 
tionem  et  relaxationem  villorum  cordis,  ex  alternatim  inr 
gruentibus  phantasiis,  cum  apprebensione  boni  yel  niali.”— ? 
ScHENCKii  Oh‘  I^ed.  liar.  lib.  j,  p.  125,  Qbs.  2. 

" Tlie  melancholic  experience  gi*eat  variety,  and  frequent 
changes  of  the  passions.  They  by  turns  sing,  rage,  weep,  and 
fabgh  J and  sometimes  the  expressions  of  different  passions  ap- 
pear in  the  countenance  at  tbp  same  time ; as  the  mind  is  va- 
yknisly  a^fted  with  the  apprehension  of  good  or  ill,  by  the 
alternate  existence  of  different  fancies,  producing,  according  tq 
Aeir  nature,  sometimes  constriftion,  and  sometimes  relaxa- 
tion, of  the  fibres  of  the  heart.’’ 

" Qvudam  Wildenbergius  tribus  diebus  continuis  ad  risunq 
prqpus  erat,  at  tjuic^uid  ageret  vel  ipse,  yel  alif,  risum  ipsi 

moveret. 
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!ftg,  impulses  of  imagination,  he  is  disposed  to 
be  witty,  wag^sh,  mischievous,  profane,  inso-. 
lent,  or  obscene. 

A mixture  of  the  first,  and  fourth  variety,  of 
this  species  of  insanity,  is  excellently  delineated 
by  the  judicious  Dr.  Monro,  physician  to  Beth- 
lem-hospital,  in  the  following  lines;  High 

spirits  as  they  are  generally  termed,  are  the  first 
symptoms  of  this  kind  of  disorder ; these  excifo 
a man  to  take  a larger  quantity  of  wine  than 
usual  (for  those  who  have  fallen  under  my  ob- 
servation in  this  particular,  have  been  naturally 
very  sober),  and  the  person  thus  affe61ed,  from  be- 


moveret.  Is,  cum  forte  inter  concionandum  muller  dormiens 
de  subseilio  caderet,  et  omnes  neliqui,  qui  ad  viderant,  ride- 
rent,  coepit  etiam  ipse  ridere,  ita  nt  sibi  temperare  a risu  am- 
plius  non  posset  tribus  diebus  continuis,  et  no£ta,  ex  quo  ad- 
modum  debilitatus.  Immoderatum  istum  risara  subsecuta  est 
ingens  melancholia,  mmror,  et  tristitia.” — Id.  Obs.  3. 

“ An  inhabitant  of  Wildenburgh,  was  for  three  days  toge- 
ther so  disposed  to  laugh,  that  whatever  he  did  himself,  or 
saw  others  do,  became  an  objefit  of  laughter.  The  occasion  of 
this  extraordinary  risibility  was  as  follows.  It  happened  that  a 
woman,  being  overtaken  with  sleep  during  sermon  time,  fell 
from  her  seat.  The  whole  congregati(»,  who  saw  it,  laugh- 
ed at  the  accident : and  he  joined  so  heartily  in  the  laligh, 
that  from  that  time  he  could  not  refrain  from  laughing  for  three 
days  and  nights  successively ; in  consequence  of  which  he  was 
greatly  debilitated. — ^This  immoderate  laughter  was  succeeded 
by  deep  melancholy,  grief,  and  deje6Uojl,-»See  another  case  of 
0 similar  nature.  Id.  Obs.  4. 
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ing  abstemious,  reserved,  and  modest,  vshall  become 
quite  the  contrary  ; drink  freely,  talk  boldly,  ob- 
scenely, swear,  sit  up  till  midnight,  sleep  little, 
rise  suddenly  from  bed,  go  out  a hunting,  re- 
turn again  immediately,  set  all  his  servants  to 
work,  and  employ  five  times  the  number  that  is 
necessary  ; in  short,  every  thing  he  says  or  does, 
betrays  the  most  violent  agitation  of  mind,  which 
it  is  not  in  his  own  power  to  corredt,  and  yet  in 
the  midst  of  all  this  hurry  he  will  not  misplace 
one  word,  or  give  the  least  reason  for  any  one 
to  think  he  imagines  things  to  exist,  that  really 
do  not,  or  that  they  appear  to  him  different  from 
what  they  do  to  other  people:  they  who  see  him 
but  seldom,  admire  his  vivacity,  are  pleased  with 
his  sallies  of  wjt,  and  the  sagacity  of  his  remarks ; 
nay,  bis  own  family  are  with  difficulty  persuaded 
to  take  proper  care  of  him,  until  it  becomes  ab- 
solutely necessary  from  the  apparent  ruin  of  his 
health  and  fortune*.” 

In  most  of  these  cases  it  is  difficult,  and  in 
many  perhaps  impossible,  to  discover  by  what 
notions  the  patient  is  influenced ; or  whether 
there  be  any  Qther  cause  for  such  irregular  im- 
pulses, than  merely  an  adlive  state  of  the  brain ; 
so  that  one  would  almost  be  inclined  to  make  an 
additional,  or  third  article  in  the  general  division 
of  insanity,  under  this  title  of  impulsive  insanity  s 

• Monro’s  Kpraarks  on  Dr.  Battik's  Treatise  on  Madness, 
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and  to  consider  the  varieties  just  enumerated  as 
so  many  distindt  species  ; since,  however  obscure 
the  prevailing  notion,  or  notions,  maybe,  it  is  ob- 
vious that  such  madmen  are  void  of  the  restraint 
of  prudence,  or  propriety,  and  are  irresistibly  im- 
pelled to  a6l,  and  talk,  as  they  do. — ^l''he  same 
may  be  said  of  fanciful  insanity. 

But  as  we  cannot  easily  conceive  of  condudf 
without  motives  ; or  of  motives  without  notions  ; 
and  must  therefore  suppose  notions,  of  some  kind 
or  other,  to  be  the  immediately  antecedent  causes 
of  every  voluntary  addon ; we  may  safely,  I 
think,  rest  satisfied  that  the  condudl  of  these  sorts 
of  patients  is  regulated  by  notions,  however  they 
inay  conceal  themselves  from  our  observation. — 
Whatever  these  notions  may  be,  there  is  reason 
to  believe  that  they  are  as  often  the  consequence, 
as  the  cause  of  the  increased  addvity  of  the  brain, 
and  imagination  ; a^d  are  as  various  and  momen- 
tary, as  the  fancies,  and  absurdities,  of  such  pa- 
tients, are  various,  and  momentary. 

Madmen  of  this  sort,  and  especially  of  the  se- 
cond variety,  often  see,  and  lament  the  absur- 
dity, and  folly,  of  their  condudf.  Though  inca- 
^^pspabie  of  resisting  the  inclination  they  feel  to- 
wards it,  yet  they,  not  unfrequently,  severely 
repent  of  it  in  their  calmer  moments' : — so  that 


Aret.®i  Cappad.  de  Cau§is  et  Sign.  Morb,  Diuturn,  lib.  i. 
cap.  V.  p.  30,  C. 

they 
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Ihe)^  may  Justly  apply  to  themselves  the  noted  pas- 
sage of  the  poet, — 


Discretion  this,  affeftion  that  persuades, 

I see  the  right,  and  I approve  it  too, 

" Condemn  the  wrong' — and  yet  the  wrong  pnrstse° 

G-AETH,  . 

—and  may  with  propriety  say  with  Araspas  in 
Xenophon,— “ I plainly  perceive  that  I have  two 
souls : — ^for  if  I had  but  one,  it  could  not  be,  st 
the  same  time,  both  good  and  bad  ; it  could  not 
at  once  a6t  both  virtuously  and  viciously  ; or  will, 
in  the  same  moment,  to  pursue  and  to  avoid  the 
same  condudt.  But  having  two  souls,  when  the 
go-od  one  prevails  I a6t  virtuously,  and  wheni 
the  bad  one  prevails  I disgrace  myself  by  vice''.’* 

g.  In  SCHEMING  Jnsanity  the  patient  thinks 
himself  either  endowed  with  better  natural  ta- 
lents, and  with  more  penetration  and  sagacity. 


“ “ Sed  trahit  invitam  nova  vis  : alrudque  cupido, 

“ Mens  aliud  suadet.  Video  meliora,  proboque  j 
“ Deteriora  sequor — 

Ovimi  Melamorph,  lib.  vii.  v.  IQ,  See. 

* AJo  ttprty  Z Kupe,  <ra(pco^  tpu^xs.—Oj  yxg 
“y£  atra,  oi(i.x  dyx^n  rt  ir*  xazn,  xi  xa- 
ri  XXI  xi^^Zv  e^ywv  xx)  rxvrx  xpix  jSsAsTa/  te 
xal  a fSxXcTXt  npxrrEiv'  xKKx  J'iJXoi/  ot»  duo  £fov 
xflti  OToev  fAiv  ^ cciccfifj  yparfjy  tcc  xaXa  irpxTUrou  oruu  oi 
v vovyipx,  rx  -Xenppbont.  De  Cyri 

Institutione,  lib.  vi.  p.  32S. 

or 
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,t>r  improved  with  greater  acquisitions  of  know- 
ledge and  experience,  or  more  enlightened  by  the 
especial  favour  of  Heaven,  or  more  secure  of  suc- 
cess, by  the  happy  concurrence  of  power,  interest, 
opportunity,  or  some  other  advantageous  circum- 
stance, than  most  other  men ; and,  either  by 
his  superior  knowledge,  or  cunning,  capable  of 
doing  great  things,  which  few,  or  none,  but 
himself,  are  able  to  accomplish : — or  at  least  feels 
an  irresistible  inclination  to  be  engaged  in  some 
scheme,  or  schemes,  of  traffic  ; and,  as  he  thinks 
himself,  if  not  adluaily  the  most  knowing,  at 
least  among  the  most  knowing  of  mankind,  so 
he  is  secure  of  that  success  which  the  simple  and 
ignorant  may  wish  for,  but  the  wise  and  provident 
alone  can  command. 

This  species  of  insanity  has  several  varieties ; 
and  manifests  itself  in  literary,  philosophical,  al- 
chemical, trading,  political,  ambitious,  heroical, 
or  any  other  sort  of  scheming.  Self-conceit  is 
one  of  its  striking  features ; and  it  is  nearly  allied 
to  the  next  species 

10.  The  VAIN,  or  self-important  Insanity; 
with  which  they  who  are  possessed,  have  a very 
exalted  opinion  of  their  own  imaginary  dignity, 
consequence,  opulence,  elegance  and  finery  of 
dress,  charms  of  person  or  manners,  sense,  learn- 
ing, or  of  some  other  valuable  quality,  with  which 
they  suppose  themselves  dignified  or  adorned. 

The 
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The  chara^leristies  of  this  species  of  insanitT 
being  either  an  excessive,  and  even  childish, 
vanity ; or  3 serious,  and  sometimes  a solemnly 
ridiculous,  self-importance:  its  appearances  are 
as  various  as  may  be  the  obje6ls,  and  forms,  of 
absurd  pride,  or  silly  vanity  ; and  display  tliem- 
selves  in  the  exhibition  of  almost  every  conceiv- 
able variety  of  preposterous  pomp,  and  puerile 
affectation. 

Those,  therefore,  whose  insanity  is  of  this 
kind,  discover  it — in  an  excessive  attention  to 
dress,  and  ornament ; and  are  either  led  by  va- 
nity to  a solicitous  neatness  in  their  persons 
and  attire,  of  the  channs  of  which  they  appear 
sufficiently  conscious ; or  what  is  not  less  com- 
-Euon,  render  themselves  completely  ridiculous, 
by  adorning  themselves  in  the  most  trijffing,  taw- 
dry, and  fantastic  taste,  by  the  most  childish  seif- 
admiration,  and  by  every  kind  of  gesture  which 
can  indicate  the  prevalence  of  consummate  vanity  r 
— in  the  most  romantic  talk  of  their  own  wealth, 
and  possessions: — in  stateliness  of  gait,  voice,  and 
manner: — in  vast  affeCtation  of  science,  sagacity, 
and  leamirig : — in  perpetual  effusions  of  nonsense 
^or  knowledge: — in  an  ostentatious  display  of 
scraps  of  Greek,  Latin,  French,  or  other  lan- 
guages, which  they  repeat  upon  every  occasion, 
without  much  regard  to  sense,  or  propriety  ; and 
even  in  the  uttering  of  an  unmeaning  jargon  ; 
which  they  wish  to  pass  upon  the  hearers' for  spe- 
cimens 
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Cimens  of  their  great  attainment,  and  wonderful 
^kill,  in  the  languages. 

The  following  is  a case  of  self-important  insa- 
nity, just  becoming  maniacal. 

“ A Russian  merchant,  whose  name  was  Za- 
etiARY  Pankieviez,  who  was  rich,  and  had  a smat- 
tering of  several  languages  besides  the  Russian,  as 
the  Hebrew,  Greek,  Latin,  German,  and  Po- 
lish, and  had  some  skill  in  the  military  art,  ima- 
gined himself  wiser  than  the  rest  of  mankind: — • 
not  long  ago  he  shewed  us  some  papers,  with 
this  superscription ; Zachary  Pankieviez,  by 
the  grace  of  God  King  of  Poland,  Czar  of  Mus- 
covy,  great  Duke  of  Lithuania,  Russia,  Prussia, 
Masov'ia,  &c.  At  the  same  time  he  assured  us, 
that,  in  imitation  of  David,  King  of  Israel,  he 
would  have  seven  hundred  wives,  of  which,  three 
hundred  and  fifty  should  be  joined  to  him  in  ma- 
trimony, and  the  ^rest  concubines.  He  lately 
told  us  that,  if  we  would  believe  him,  he  could  as- 
“Eure  us  that,  though  we  were  do6iors,  he  knew 
more  than  both  of  us,  and  that  there  was  not  a 
more  learned  man  than  himself  in  the  whole 
kingdom  of  Poland ; tell  me,”  said  he,  the 
number  of  veins,  and  articulations  in  the  human 
body,  &c.  &c"'.” 

11.  In. 


” “ Russicus  quidam  mercator, — Zacharias  Pankieviez, 
dives,  linguarum  praeter  Russicam,  Hebraicae,  Graecae,  Latinae, 
Germanicae,  et  Polonicae  ex  parte  gnarus,  artisque  militaris 

peritiis. 
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1 1 . In  HYPOCHONDRIACAL  INSANITY  the  patient 
IS  for  ever  in  distress  about  his  own  state  of 
health,  has  a variety  of  disagreeable,  and  some- 
times painful  feelings,  to  which  he  is  ever  anxi- 
ously attentive,  and  from  which  he  can  farely  di- 
vert his  thoughts,  either  to  business,  or  amuse- 
ment ; and  though  the  causes  of  these  disagree- 
able, and  painful  feelings,  are  usually  obstinate^, 
and  sometimes  incurable,  yet  his  fear,  anxiety,  and 
conceits,  are  such  as  at  best  indic-ate  an  irra- 
tional, and  insane  imbecility  of  mind  ; and  often 
lead  him  to  fancy  himself  threatened,  or  wasting, 
with  dreadful  diseases,  which  exist  only  in  his  dis- 
tressed imagination*'. 

, Some,  when  the  disease  has  gained  ground, 
and  become  much  exasperated  ; when  unremitted 
brooding  over  their  own  unhappy  state,  and  misera- 

perltus,  supra  omnes  sibi  sapere  videlur : — nou  ita  pvidem  no- 
bis monstravit  chartas,  cum  hac  i'nseriptione  j Zacharias 
I’ankieviez,  D,  G,  rex  Polonias,  imperator  Moscoviae,  mag- 
nus  dux  Lidiuaniae,  Russiae,  Prussiae,  Masoviae,  &c.  Eo  ips& 
tempore  asseveravit,  se  dafturum  septingentas  uxores  ad  exem- 
plum  Israelitarum  regis  Davidis,  trecentas  et  quioquaginta 
vinculo  matrimonii  copulatas,  et  tot  pellices.  Idem  nobis  nu- 
per  dixit,  credite  mihi,  quamvis  vos  sitis  dodlores,  me  plus 
intelligere,  quam  vos  ambo,  neque  me  in  toto  regno  Polonias 
dodtiorem  esse : dicite  mihi  numerum  venarum  et  articulorum 
in  corpore  humano,  &c.  &c.” — ’Eota'b.ti  Median.  Septentrional. 
Collatitice,  lib.  i.  § ip,  cap.  vi,  tom.  i.  p.  186,  col.  2 j-- 
where  are  several  other  examples  of  self-imj»prtant  insanity, 

* Vide  Bonet.  Med.  Sept.  Coll,  Ub.  i.  § 19,  cap.  iii.  iv, 
tom.  i.  p.  184. 

ble 
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ble  apprehensions,  has  produced  an  habitual  gloom 
and  dge6lion  of  mind ; are  afflidled  with  a con- 
stant impression  of  melancholy,  which  neither 
business  nor  amusement  can  obliterate,  which 
no  efforts,  of  themselves,  or  their  friends,  can 
overcome;  which  yet  they  can  ascribe  to  no 
particular  cause,  and  which  seems  to  have  no 
fixed,  or  determinate  obje^S; ; and,  while  they 
scarcely  can  describe,  or  even  distinguish,  what 
it  is  that  distresses  them,  experience  a perpetual 
depression  of  spirits,  a tedium  vitce,  which  des- 
troys all  power  of  enjoyment,  and  often,  amidst 
a profusion  of  every  earthly  blessing,  renders  life 
an  insupportable  burden,  from  which  death  afene 
affords  any  prospe6t  of  relief. 

In  proportion  as  this  gloom  continues,  and  in- 
creases, life  becomes  daily  more  and  more  intole- 
rable ; and  they  complain  of  a frequent  intrusion 
of  momentary  temptations  to  destroy  themselves, 
and  to  quit  a wretched  state  of  being,  in  which 
they  not  only  no  longer  have  the  smallest  hope  of 
happiness,  but  experience  an  hourly  increase  of 
the  most  grievous  present  misery,  and  still  more 
grievous  future  apprehensions.  — Such  tempta- 
tions recur  with  more  frequency,  and  violence, 
as  the  disorder  acquires  strength  ; and  too  often 
end  in  aiStual  suicide. 

This  species  of  insanity,  like  most  of  the  others, 
assumes  various  forms  ; three  of  which  are  pecu- 
liarly striking,  and  prominent,  and  may  be  justly 

considered 
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considered  as  constituting  three  distinct  varieties,; 
— 1.  Some  of  its  unhappy  vi6limis,  and  especially 
in  the  beginning  of  the  disease^  at  the  same  timer 
that  they  experience  the  most  distressing  nervous 
feelings,  for  which  they  fear  there  is  no  remedy  j 
and,  being  aware  that  their  heads  are  a good  deal 
disordered,  express  frequent  apprehensions  lest, 
they  should  lose  their  senses ; no  otherwise  appeal 
irrational  than  in  the  general  gloom  with  which 
they  are  afFedted,  in  viewing  their  afflidtion  as 
of  vast  and  unparalleled  magnitude,  and  in  bearing 
the  present  without  patience,  as  they  look  to  the 
future  without  hope. — 2.  There  are  many,  who, 
besides  this  distress,  impatience,  and  despondency, 
fancy  they  have,  or  are  threatened  with,  at  one 
time  or  other,  almost  every  disorder  which  can 
afflidt,  or  destroy,  the  human  frame. — 3.  Others 
torment  themselves  with  some  one  unconquer- 
able disorder ; and  there  is  no  one  they  more 
frequently  make  choice  of,  for  this  cruel  purpose, 
than  the  venereal. — It  is  common  to  the  three 
varieties,  except  in  the  last  stages,  when  they 
are  degenerating  into  some  of  the  other  species  j 
and  especially  into  pathetic  insanity ; to  be  as 
anxious  and  impatient  about  a cure,  as  they  are 
without  hope  of  obtaining  one.  But,  when  the 
insanity,  from  hypochondriacal,  is  become  pathe-o 
tic,  the  patient  is  apt  to  lose  sight  of  the  bodily 
disorder ; and  to  consider  the  whole  as  a disease 
of  the  mind,  which  medicine  cannot  reach ; or^ 

.gather, 
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rather,  as  a well-grounded  mental  afFedlion,  ori- 
ginating from  a just,  and  irremediable  mental 
cause, — from  some  unpardonable  transgression 
of  the  moral,  or  divine  law,  with  which  the  skill 
of  the  physician  has  no  concern  ; and  of  which 
the  knowledge,  and  repentance,  come  too  late. 

Hypochondriacal  insanity,  in  all  its  varieties, 
is,  I cannot  say  universally,  accompanied  with 
flatulency,  and  such  other  symptoms  of  a dis- 
ordered state  of  the  stomach  and  bowels,  as  are 
commonly  esteemed  by  medical  writers,  both  an- 
cient and  modern,  to  be  inseparable  companions 
of  what  they  call  melancholia  kypochondriaca, 
or  hypochondriac  melancholy'' . I have  indeed  seen 

several 


y “ Tertia  vero  tndancholiae  species  est,  quam  flatulentam 
et  a praecordiis  hypochondriacam  appellant,  ob  inflaxnmata  circa 
stomachum  prsecordia  pi  oveniens : quse  modo  auram  quandam 
maligniorem,  modo  substantiae  bumoris  partem  ad  cerebrum 
sursum  transmittit. — Communia  omnium  [speclerum]  signa 
sunt,  metus  tristitia,  &rc. — At  qui  ex  praecordiis  hoc  vitii  con- 
ceperunt,  eos  testantur  cruditates,  accidi  rudtus,  ardor,  et  ip- 
sorum  gravitas,  &:c. — Ad  haec  quod  tarn  incipientem  morbum 
quam  majorem  jam  efFedum  melancholica  comitantur  sympto- 
mata,  qucdque  haec  leventur,  concodtione,  vel  excretione,  vel 
multis  flatibus,  vel  vomitu,  vel  re6lu.  Cum  autem  nullum  ex 
his,  aut  certe  pauca  eveniunt,  melancholica  quae  apparent  signa 
cerebrum  primario  affici  In  totum  sued  contagione  melancho- 
lici  fatentur.” — Paul  iEciNEx.  de  Re  Medica,  lib.  iii.  cap.  xiv. 

p.  20. 

“ A third  species  of  melancholy  Is  what  is  called  flatulent, 
and  from  the  seat  of  the  disease  hypochondriacal,  arising  from. 

VOL.  I.  d N an 
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several  cases  of  this  species  of  insanity  in  which 
there  was  not  only  no  appearance  of  any  remark- 
able flatulency,  but  I have  thought  I saw  good 
reason  to  doubt  whether  the  cause  of  the  disease 
was  in  any  degree  seated  in  the  viscera,  and  have 
been  strongly  inclined  to  suspect  that  it  had 
taken  up  its  habitation  wholly  in  the  head ; be- 
cause while  there  were  none  of  the  symptoms  of 


an  inflammatory  aflfe6tion  of  the  praecordia  about  the  region  of 
the  stomach ; whence  sometimes  is  transmitted  to  the  brain  a 
kind  of  malignant  vapour,  sometimes  a portion  of  the  atra  bills 
itself. — Fear,  dejeftion,  &c.  are  the  common  symptoms  of  all 
the  species. — But  they  whose  disorder  originates  in  the  praecor- 
dia, are  likewise  troubled  with  indigestion,  with  acid  erudta- 
tions,  with  heat,  and  a sense  of  weight  in  those  parts,  &c. — 
Moreover  symptoms  of  melancholy  attend  the  disease,  as  well 
in  the  beginning,  as  in  its  advancement,  and  are  relieved  either 
by  digestion,  or  evacuation  by  stool,  or  the  discharge  of  wind 
downwards,  or  vomiting,  or  eru6tation.  But  when  no  such 
symptoms,  or  very  few  of  them,  appear,  the  symptoms  of  me- 
lancholy which  discover  themselves,  are  owing  to  a primary 
atfeftion  of  the  brain  itself,  in  consequence  of  the  melancholy 
humour  being  in  immediate  contrafl:  with  it,  and  affedting  that 
organ  alone.” — Vide  etiam  Cjel.  Aurel.  Morb.  Chronic, 
lib.  i,  cap.  vi.  § 182,  p,  340. — Aret^i  Cappad.  De  Causis 
et  Signis  Morb.  Diuturn.  lib.  i.  c.  v,  p.  2Q,  C. — Nic.  Pison. 
de  cognos.  et  curand.  Morb.  lib.  i.  cap.  xxiii.  tom.  i,  p.  164.— 
Sydenhami  Oper.  Univers.  Loco  supra  citato. — Schenckii 
Obs.  Med.  Rar.  lib.  1,  p.  12g.  Obs.  1.  Melancholiae  Hypo- 
chondriacae  Dilucidatio. — Zacut.  Lusitan.  Prax.  Histor. 
lib.  i.  Operura  tom.  ii.  p.  208,  et  De  Prax.  Medic.  Admirand. 
p.  43.  Obs.  p,  10. — 'Van  Swieten  Comment.  Aph.  1108. 
tom.  iii.  p.  504. 
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indigestion  universally  attributed  to  this  disorder, 
there  were  very  probable  signs  of  an  immediate 
afFedlion  of  the  brain  ; such  as  dullness  of  hear- 
ing, noise  in  the  head,  dizziness,  sense  of  weight, 
numbness,  and  stupefa61ion,  and  often  a kind  of 
paralytic  tremor  of  the  hands,  on  extending  them, 
and  of  the  tongue,  on  putting  it  out. 

Nor  can  I say  that  insanity  attended  with  fla- 
tulency, and  those  other  symptoms  which  are  ge- 
nerally esteemed  hypochondriacal,  is  universally 
accompanied  with  such  symptoms  as  I have  de- 
scribed to  be  essential  to  hypochpndriacal  insa- 
nity. Many  instances  miglit  be  produced  to  the 
contrary  ; and  though  it  should  be  allowed  that  in 
its  early  stages,  it  usually  exhibits  such  symp- 
toms ; yet  must  it  be  acknowledged,  as  I have 
already  observed,  that  they  commonly  disappear 
when  it  degenerates  into  pathetic,  and  some  other 
species  of  insanity. 

I am  satisfied,  however,  that  the  disease,  as 
I have  defined  it,  constitutes  a complete  and  dis- 
tin6l  species,  agreeing  in  a great  measure  with 
the  melancholia  kypochondriaca  of  the  ancients ; 
comprehending  a few  cases  which  they  perhaps 
would  have  excluded,  and  excluding  a few  which 
they  appear  to  have  taken  in,  but  which,  on  ac- 
count of  the  nature  of  the  delirium,  my  plan 
obliges  me  to  refer  to  some  of  the  other  species. 

It  is  common  to  all  constitutions ; and  is  most 
generally  induced  by  a sedentary  life ; close  appli- 

N 2 cation 
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cation  to  study,  or  to  whatever  deeply  engages 
the  attention,  or  affections;  habitual  excesses 
in  eating,  drinking,  or  venery  ; or  whatever  else 
may  occasion  a disordered  state  of  the  nerves 
and  viscera:  and,  while  it  lays  a foundation  for 
every  species  of  insanity,  is  peculiarly  apt  to  run 
into  the  sensitive,  delusive,  or  pathetic, 

Sydenham,  in  his  Dissertatio  Epistolaris  ad 
Gulielmum  Cole,  when  treating  on  the  hysterical 
disease,  has  given  us  some  good  incidental  obser- 
vations on  this  disorder ; but  seems  to  liave  fallen 
into  an  error,  in  confounding  it  with  the  hys- 
terical disease,  from  which  it  appears  to  be  per- 
fectly distinCf,  though  it  may  sometimes  arise 
out  of  it,  and  not  imfrequently  borrows  a few  of 
its  symptoms. — After  asserting  that  the  hypo- 
chondriacal disorder,  in  men,  is  the  same  as  the 
hysterical,  in  women ; he  adds — “ All  hysterical 
and  hypochondriacal  persons,  are  apt  when  the 
disease  has  taken  deep  root,  to  bring  up  offensive 
wind  from  the  stomach,  after  eating,  with  the  most 
perfeCl  moderation,  what  their  appetite  seemed 
to  require:  they  have  sometimes,  also,  eruCta- 
tions  of  an  acid  matter,  which,  as  it  rises  into 
the  mouth,  tastes  like  vinegar;  the  digestion 
being  both  ways  impaired,  and  the  juices  conse- 
quently degenerated  from  their  natural  state. 

“ Nor  is  it  their  only  unhappiness,  that  the 
body  is  so  disordered,  and  shattei  ed,  as, — like  a 
house  threatening  to  fall,— -but  just  to. hold  up, 

and 
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and  keep  together ; but  they  are  still  more  dis- 
eased in  mind  than  in  body : for  as  incurable  de- 
spair is  of  the  very  nature  of  the  disorder,  they 
cannot  bear  that  any  one  should  suggest  to  them 
the  smallest  hope  of  their  recovery ; readily  be- 
lieving that  it  is  tlaeir  lot  to  suffer  whatever  ills 
man  can  undergo,,  or  nature  inflict ; and  there- 
fore foreboding  the  worst  of  misfortunes  that  can 
befall  fhem.-^Nor  is  this  the  case  with  what  we 
call  maniacal,  and  furious  madmen,  only;  but  with 
such  also,  who,  excepting  these  agitations  of 
mind,  are  eminent  for  prudence  and  judgment ; 
and  who  for  depth  of  thought,  and  wisdom  of 
discourse,  far  surpass  other  men,  Vv'hose  minds 
have  never  been  harassed  with  these  tormenting 
notions.  So  that  it  was  not  without  reason  that 
Aristotle  observed,  that  the  melancholy  ex- 
celled the  rest  of  mankind  in  ingenuity. 

“ This  very  dreadful  state  of  mind  is,  how- 
ever, only  experienced  by  tliose,  who,  after  a 
long  and  obstinate  struggle  with  the  disorder,  are 
at  length  totally  subdued ; and  especially  when 
misfortunes,  grief,  anxiety,  too  dose  application  to 
study,  and  attention  of  mind,  conspire  with  the 
disordered  constitution  of  body,  to  add  oil  to  the 
flame  which  was  already  kindled".” 

To 

* “ Quin  et  omnibus  lam  bystericis,  quam  hypochondriacls, 
quibus  scilicet  jam  malum  inolevit,  id  accidit,  ut  flatus  qaan- 
doque  nidorosos  e ventriculo  emittant,  quoties  allquid  congi.ede* 
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To  the  above  general  account  of  hypochondria- 
cal insanity^  let  me  add  the  following  more  parti- 
cular one,  taken  from  a few  very  similar  cases 
which  fell  under  my  own  observation  in  a short 
space  of  time,  and  in  all  of  which  it  proceeded 
nearly  in  the  same  course. — They  were  all  men 
father  of  a robust  habit  of  body,  had  used  an 

rint,  licet  moderate  tantum  et  pro  ratione  appetitus,  turn  etiam 
aliquando  acidum  eru6tent,  acetum  sapore  referens,  quoties  in 
os  ascendent : laesa  nempe  utrobique  co6tioue,  et  succis  pro- 
inde  a naturali  statu  interversis. 

“ Neque  hoc  tantum  nomine  infelices  sunt,  quod  corpus  ita 
tnale  afFe6lum  et  quasi  conquassatum,  ad  instar  aedium  ruinas 
ufidequaque  minitantiura,  tantum  non  corruant  et  fatiscat,  cum 
magis  adhuc  animo  aegrotent,  quam  corpore  : cum  enim  des- 
peratio  plane  insanabilis  de  hujusce  morbi  natura  sit,  indignan- 
tur  admodum  quoties  aliquis  vel  miminana  de  sanitate  recupe- 
randa  spem  injecerit  5 facile  interim  credentes  omnia  se  quae- 
cunque  in  homines  cadere  possunt  incommoda,  quaeque  adeo 
fert  rerum  natura,  perpessuros,  tristissima  quaeque  sibi  ominan- 
tes,  &c.  &c. — Neque  hoc  tantum  maniacis  accidit  et  furiosis, 
quos  dicirnus,  sed  etiam  illis,  qui,  si  hos  animi  impetus  exci- 
pias,  prudentia  ac  judicio  valent,  quique  et  meditationura  pro- 
funditate,  et  sapientia  orationis  longe  eos  superant,  quorum 
mentes  his  cogitationum  aculeis  nunquam  fuevint  excitatae. 
Ita  ut  non  sine  ratione  observaverit  Aristoteles,  melancholi- 
cos  caeteris  ingenio  praestare. 

" At  vero  tarn  horrendus  animi  status — non  aliis  competit, 
quam  iis,  qui  diu  multumque  cum  hoc  morbo  confliftati,  tan- 
demque  subjugati  quasi  vi6tas  manus  dant ; maxime  si  res  ad- 
versae,  animi  mosrores,  sollicitudinesve,  nimia  in  literarum 
studio  assiduitas,  atque  animi  contentio,  cum  prava  corporis 
diathesi  conspirantes,  oleum  camino  adjecerint.”— Stdenhami 
Oper,  Univers.  p.  3Q2,  3,  4, 
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a6Hve  life,  but  had  indulged  in  late  hours,  and 
too  much  irregularity,  dissipation,  and  drinking. 
The  pulse  was  generally  full,  and  there  was  a 
frequent  tendency  to  fever,  which  had  been  often 
increased,  together  with  an  increase  of  all  the 
hypochondriacal  symptoms,  on  catching,  or  seem- 
ing to  catch,  cold  ; an  accident  to  which  the  pa- 
tients were  exceedingly  liable.  The  tongue  was, 
for  the  most  part,  covered  with  a kind  of  pellu- 
cid, bluish  white,  film,  an  appearance  not  uncom- 
mon in  several  of  the  species  of  insanity,  and 
was  generally  moist.  The  blood  was  of  a dark  co- 
lour, and  of  a loose  texture,  but  had  a due  pro- 
portion of  serum.  Such  patients  were  always  sen- 
sible of  their  disorder,  complained  of  a hurry  of 
spirits,  and  confusion  of  the  head,  which  were 
exceedingly  distressing  to  them  ; and  of  an  inabi- 
lity to  keep  the  mind  from  dwelling  upon  cer- 
tain thoughts,  such  as  the  hopeless  and  deplor- 
able nature  of  their  unhappy  disorder,  or  the  pains 
in  various  parts  of  the  body,  which  greatly  ha- 
rassed, and  disturbed  them  ; and  which  they  had 
not  the  power  to  avoid  thinking  of,  and  attending 
to,  how  much  soever  they  might  wish,  and  en- 
deavour to  divert  their  minds  from  these  ceaseless 
obje61s  of  their  distress,  and  anxiety.  In  this  situa- 
tion they  were  usually  laughed  at,  or  chided,  by 
their  friends  and  acquaintances,  for  complaining 
when  but  little  ailed  them,  and  suffering  them- 
selves, as  they  termed  it,  to  be  hypped  and  va- 
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poured,  with  imaginary,  or  trifling  evils,  for 
want  of  great  and  real  ones. — As  the  disorder, 
however,  increased,  it  assumed  a more  alarming 
appearance.  The  unhappy  sufferer  grew  quite 
melancholy;  had  strange,  and-terrifying,  thoughts 
of  the  dangerous  state  of  his  soul  ; which, 
though  unable  to  suppress,  he  was  still  sensible 
were  owing  to  the  disordered  state  of  his  body. 
This  sense,  however,  of  his  disorder  at  length 
went  off ; he  then  thought  himself  quite  well,  as 
to  bodily  health ; and,  falling  into  a religious 
melancholy,  imagined  he  had  committed  some 
unpardonable  crime  ; and,  despairing  of  ever  re  * 
gaining  the  favour  of  God,  was  disposed  to  seize 
the  first  opportunity  of  destroying  himself;  but  if, 
through  the  vigilance  of  his  friends,  no  such  op- 
portunity could  be  obtained,  he  has  usually  become 
maniacal,  or  phrenitic,  and  some  patients  of  this 
sort  have  died  raving. 

This  disorder  is  sometimes  rapid  in  its  progress, 
and  soon  ends  fatally ; but  is  for  the  most  part, 
slow,  and  tedious,  and  void  of  danger,  though 
most  uncomfortable,  and  tormenting ; and  many 
have  recovered  in  every  stage  of  it.  They  who 
are  afflidfed  with  it  are,  in  general,  anxious  to  be 
cured,  and  too  fond  of  medicines,  but  have  not 
the  resolution  to  adhere  to  any : for  if  they  do 
not  speedily  experience,  as  they  rarely  do,  the 
wished-for  benefit ; their  impatience  to  be  free 
from  their  present  misery,  is  perpetually  urging 

them 
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them  to  change  a medicine,  in  which  they  have 
no  longer  any  confidence : whereas  there  is  scarcely 
any  species  of  insanity,  in  which  a steady  perse- 
verance is  more  requisite  ; or  the  noted  adage  of 
the  celebrated  Justus  Lipsius  more  frequently  ve- 
rified— Illosab  atra  bile  curat  dies,  et  quies“.”— 

That — time  and  composure,  are  of  much  im,- 
portance  in  the  cure  of  atrabilious  disorders.” 

12.  Pathetic  Insanity  exhibits  a striking 
and  melancholy  pi6fure,  of  the  empire  of  the  pas- 
sions. In  this  species  of  insanity  some  one  pas- 
sion is  in  full,  and  complete  possession  of  the 
mind ; triumphs  in  the  slavery,  or  desolation,  of 
reason  ; and  even  exercises  a despotic  authority 
over  all  the  other  aftetSlions,  "which  are  rarely 
permitted  to  exert  themselves  but  in  the  aid,  or 
to  appear  but  in  the  train,  of  this  master  passion. 
It  is  distinguished  from  the  other  species  of  insa- 
nity in  which  the  passions  are  concerned,  or  in- 
termix tliemselves,  partly  by  the  striking  features 
of  a predominant  passion,  which  is  for  ever  pre- 
sent, and,  though  in  some  cases  assiduously  dis- 
guised, is,  in  most,  for  ever  conspicuous ; but 
chiefly,  and  more  certainly,  by  the  absence,  at 
the  same  time,  of  the  chara6leristic  symptoms  of 
all  the  other  species.  It  may  be  farther  observed, 
that  all,  or  nearly  all,  the  varieties  of  this  species 


* Vide  TuuPii  Obs,  Med.  lib,  i.  cap.  xix.  p.  Sp. 
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of  insanity,  are  accompanied  v/ith  distress,  dejec- 
tion, anxiety,  or  restlessness  of  mind.  For  even 
love,  when  excessive,  and  inordinate,  is  ail  agita- 
tion, or  distress  ; is  scarcely  a moment  at  ease  ; 
but  forever,  as  its  views  of  the  obje6l  of  alfe6lion 
vary,  whether  from  real,  or  merely  from  imaginary 
causes,  dejedled,  anxious,  or  restless: — pride  is 
solicitous  to  support  its  imaginary  dignity  ; jealous 
of  its  honour ; and  tormented  by  every  real,  or 
apparent  failure  of  that  respedl  which  it  thinks  its 
due:— -and  enthusiasm  itself,  however  intoxicated 
with  religious  elevation,  and  rapture,  not  only 
originates,  for  the  most  part,  from  religious  dis- 
tress ; but  is  often  interrupted  by  intervals  of  de- 
pression ; is  at  best  ardent  and  restless  ; and  not 
unfrequently  tumultuous,  and  turbulent ; as  might 
abundantly  be  shown,  were  it  necessary,  by  taking 
but  the  slightest  view  of  the  history  of  fanatics, 
and  fanaticism. 

Pathetic  insanity  may  arise  from  bodily  disease ; 
or  it  may  grow  out  of  some  other  species  of  insa- 
nity ; or  it  may  proceed  from  an  habitual  indul- 
gence, or  accidental  excitement,  of  some  immo- 
derate passion,  desire,  or  propensity  of  mind  ; 
and  displays  itself  in  their  unreasonableness,  and 
excess ; in  an  unremitted,  and  intense  attention 
to  their  objedl,  in  preference  to,  and  some- 
times almost  to  the  exclusion  of,  every  other; 
and  is  as  various — as  violent,  and  permanent 
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passions, — as  ungratified,  or  unconquerable  de- 
sires,— may  be  various. 

Insanity,  therefore,  of  this  sort,  may  exhibit 
itself  under  a great  variety  of  forms  ; of  which, 
however,  the  following  seem  to  be  the  most  com- 
mon, and  obvious  ; — inordinate  love, — jealousy, 
— avarice, — misanthropy, — pride, — anger, — aver- 
sion,— suspicion, — bashfulness,- — irresolution,  ti- 
midity, fear,  or  terror, — grief, — distress, — nostal- 
gia,— superstition, — enthusiasm, — despair; — to 
which,  possibly,  might  be  added  several  others. 

Hence  arise  sixteen  varieties  of-  pathetic  insa- 
nity, which,  from  the  passion  predominant  in 
each,  may  be  properly  termed — 1.  Amorous, — • 
2.  Jealous, — 3.  Avaricious, — 4.  Misanthropic,— 
5.  Arrogant,  — 6.  Irascible,  — 7«  Abhorrent, — ■ 
8.  Suspicious, — g.  Bashful, — 10.  Timid, — 1 1.  Sor- 
rowful,— 1 2 . Distressfu  1 , — i 3 . Nostalgic, — 1 4 . Su- 
perstitious,— 15.  Enthusiastic, — and  l6.  Despond- 
ing. 

Most  of  these  have  a tendency  to  urge  their 
unhappy  vidtims  to  suicide  ; or  to  some  other  des- 
perate adl  of  violence  to  themselves,  or  to  those 
about  them  ; and-they  are  all  exceedingly  prone 
to  degenerate  into  some  of  the  species  of  ideal 
insanity. 

When  pathetic  insanity  arises  from  sudden  bo- 
dily disease,  as  a fever,  some  change  produced  in 
the  animal  system  in  consequence  of  lying-in, 
suppression  of  the  menses,  of  the  haemorrhoids, 

healing 
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healing  of  old  ulcers,  or  the  like,  it  is  usually  vio- 
lent, and  rapid  in  its  progress  towards  some  of 
the  species  of  ideal  insanity ; and  often,  whether 
it  becomes  maniacal,  incoherent,  or  phrenitic,  is 
accompanied  with  great  distress,  the  most  horrid 
despair,  and  an  incessant  and  invincible  propen- 
sity, in  the  unhappy  sufferer,  to  put  an  end  to  a 
being,  the  continuation  of  which  appears  to  be 
but  the  continuation  of  the  most  intolerable,  and 
hopeless  misery. 

1.  Amorous  Insanity instance  of  that 
extravagance,  and  absurdity,  in  which  the  passion 
of  love  is  abundantly  fruitful,  may  be  considered 
as  a degree  of  insanity.  Many  writers  have  ac- 
tually viewed  it  in  that  light'’.  Paulus  .^gi- 
neta'  reckons  immoderate  love  among  the  spe- 
cies of  insanity,  describes  its  symptoms  with  ac- 
curacy, and  makes  some  judicious  observations  on 
its  nature,  and  on  the  method  of  cure.  But  we 

^ See  the  references  In  Zacuti  Lusitaxi  de  Medic.  Prln- 
cip,  Histor.  lib.  i.  Hist.  40.  Operiim  tom.  i.  p.  79.  Paraphrasis 
in  the  beginning,  and  again  at  the  conclasion. — See  also  his 
Prax,  Histor.  lib.  i.  cap.  viii.  Oper.  tom.  ii.  p.  211,  212,  de 
Amore  insano,  slve  erotico,  passim. — Cicekonis  Tusculanar. 
Disputat.  lib,  iv.  cap.  xxxv.  where,  speaking  of  love,  he 
says, — “ nam  ut  ilia  praeteream,  quae  sunt  furoris” — “ for 
to  pass  over  those  circumstances  of  love  which  partake  of  mad- 
ness.”— Sennerti  Oper.  tom.  ii.  p.  522,  col.  2.-— Tozzt 
Oper.  tom.  i.  p.  115. 

' De  Ke  Medica,  lib.  Hi.  c.  xiv.  p.  22,  1.  30. 
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ought  to  distinguish  between  the  ordinary  symp- 
toms of  this  unruly  and  intemperate  passion ; 
which  a philosopher,  perhaps,  may  think,  it  right 
to  place  in  a very  eminent  rank  among  the  spe- 
cies of  moral  insanity  ; and  such  other  less  fre- 
quent, but,  unfortunately,  too  common  symp- 
toms, as  evidently  Indicate  a disordered  state  of 
the  brain,  and  which,  all  the  world  will  allow, 
have  a just  title  to  take  their  station,  among  the 
other  species  of  insanity.  This  is  the  disorder 
which  I mean  to  distinguish  by  the  appellation  of 
amorous  insanity ; a disorder  which  is  not  ill  de- 
scribed by  Avicenna,  as  I find  him  quoted  by 
Zacutus  Lusitanus,  in  these  words  : — The 
insanity  of  lovers  is  an  anxious  kind  of  melan- 
choly, proceeding  from  immoderate  love,  and  oc- 
casionally agitating  the  mind  with  a variety  of 
passionsh” 

This  variety  of  pathetic  insanity  may,  I think, 
not  improperly  be  defined  as  follows  : 

Amorous  insanity  is,  every  insanity  arising 
from  love,  in  which  the  charadler  of  that  pas- 
sion'", and  the  effedls*  of  its  predominancy,  are 

**  “ Est  ergo  amantium  insania,  solicitudo  melancholica,  ex 
Immoderato  amore  profedla,  variisque  subinde  pathematibus 
anlmuni  exagitans.” — Prax,  Historiar,  lib.  i,  Oper.  tom.  ii. 
p.  212,  col.  2,  A. 

' ScHENCKii  Obs.  Med.  Rar.  lib.  i.  p.  137.  Obs.  2,  et 
p.  134.  Obs.  5.  In  this  last  observation,  the  insanity  was  be- 
come phrenitlc. — See  the  case  quoted  above,  in  the  text,  at 
p.  118, 
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either  obviously  visible,  or,  though  cautiously 
concealed,  may  be  discovered  by  a skilful  and  at- 
tentive 


^ Instances  of  this  are  all  the  cases  of  insanity  from  concealed 
love ; several  of  which  will  be  referred  to  in  the  next  note  : — 
also  all  cases  of  suicide,  and  other  violent  afts,  and  effe6ts, 
which  have  proceeded  from  love ; and  have  indicated  an  insa- 
nity, which  did  not  plainly  discover  itself  till  those  afts  were 
committed,  or  attempted,  or  those  effedts  produced. — Vide 
Zacuti  Lusitani  de  Medic.  Princip,  Histor.  lib.  1.  Hist.  40, 
p.  80,  col.  2,  A,  B. — ScHENCKii  Obs.  Med.  Rar.  lib.  i. 
p.  133,  Obs.  5. 

“ Juvenis  Britannus,  impenslus  (ut  solet  ilia  aetas)  amori  in- 
dulgens,  perculsus  fuit  adeo  vehementer  ex  inopinata  matrimo- 
nii repulsa  : ut  obriguerit  instar  stipitis  j sedens  in  sedili  sua 
nKToj^oj,  sive  detentus,  sive  congelatus,  per  Integrum  diem,  re- 
tlnensque  continenter  eundem  situm,  et  oculos  non  minus 
apertos  j atque  olim  simillimum  adfectum  delineavit  Galenus, 
Comment.  2,  in  Prorrh.  cap.  Iv.” 

“ A qua  figura,  ne  latum  quidem  cum  recederet  unguem  : 
jurasses  certo,  te  statuam  potius  quam  hominem  videre.  Adeo 
quippe  fuere  omnia  non  modo  rigida,  sed  plane  immobilia. 
Verum  ubi  exclamaretur,  alta  vocej  rem  ipsius  meliori  esse 
loco,  et  cupitam  habiturum  amicam  ; modo  ad  se  reverteretur  j 
prosililt  confestim  ex  sedili,  et  quasi  excitatus  ex  profundiore 
somno,  rediit  ad  se,  disruptis  protinus  illis  vinculis,  quibus 
ipsum  arfte  llgaverat,  tenacissima  haec  cateche.” — Tulpii 
Ols.  Med.  lib.  i.  cap.  xxii.  p.  43. 

' A young  man,  a native  of  Britain,  indulging  in  a violent 
aflFe6tion,  as  youth  are  apt  to  do,  was  so  shocked  at  an  unex- 
pected refusal  on  his  proposing  marriage,  that  he  became  as 
rigid  as  a log  of  wood  j sitting  in  his  chair  quite  cataleptic,  or, 
as  it  were,  fixed,  and  congealed,  for  a whole  dayj  always 
continuing  in  the  same  posture,  and  keeping  his  eyes  as  wide 

open. 
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tentive  observer" ; and  which  has  not  yet  acquired 
idea!  symptoms  of  any  kind. 

2.  Jealous  Insanity. — In  jealous  insanity  the 
tormenting  passion  of  jealousy  is  predominant  5 

open,  as  in  the  case  related  by  Galen,  in  liis  Commentary  on 
the  Predidtions. 

“ Remaining  thus  livetted,  without  the  smallest  change  of 
position,  you  would  have  taken  him  ratlier  for  a statue,  than 
for  a man  : so  rigid  was  every  part,  and  so  perfedtly  immove- 
able. But  when  one  called  out  to  him,  with  a loud  voice, 
that  his  affairs  were  now  in  a better  situation,  and  that  he 
might  obtain  the  mistress  he  wished  for,  if  he  would  but  oomc 
to  himself ; he  immediately  sprung  from  his  chair,  and  returned 
to  himself  again,  as  if  just  roused  from  a deep  sleep : die 
bands  being  instantly  broken  with  which  he  had  been  so  firmlj 
bound  by  this  violent  catalepsy,” 

s Aret^i  Cappad.  de  Causis  et  Signis  Morb.  Diuturn. 
lib.  I.  c.  V,  p.  30,  E. — Zacuti  Lusitan.  de  Medic.  Princip. 
Histor,  lib,  i.  Hist.  40.  Operum  tom.  i.  p.  70.  80,  contain- 
ing a case  of  insanity,  related  by  Galen,  which,  by  attentive 
observation,  he  discovered  to  be  owing  to  a concealed  love  foi' 
a person  of  the  name  of  Pylades  ; into  the  paraphrase  on 
which  is  transcribed,  from  Plutarch,  the  story  of  Antio- 
CHUs’s  attachment  to  Stratonice,  the  wife  of  his  father. 
King  Seleucus,  which  he  had  concealed  till  he  was  supposed 
to  be  on  his  death-bed,  when  it  w'as  discovered  by  his  physician 
Erasistratus.  We  are  also  referred,  for  the  same  relation, 
toVALER,  Maxim,  lib.  v.  cap.  vii.  and  to  Appianus  in  Sy- 
rio,  and  Lucianus  in  Lib.  de  Syria  Dea. 

The  same  stories  are  repeated  by  Schenckius.  Vide  Obs. 
Med.  Rar,  lib.  i,  p.  135,  Obs.  6.— -Vide  etiam  Sauvages. 
Nosol.  Method,  tom.  iii.  Part  i.  Class  viii,  Gen.  19,  Spec.  2, 
Melancholia  amatoria. 
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and  discovers  itself  to  proceed  from  a disordered 
state  of  the  brain,  either  by  being  totally,  and 
indisputably  groundless  ; or  by  being  accompa- 
nied, or  succeeded,  by  other  obvious  symptoms 
of  insanity.  It  originates  from  natural  temper  ; 
from  an  acquired  habit,  occasioned  by  really  sus- 
picious circumstances,  of  indulging  this  distress- 
ing passion  ; from  a bodily  constitution  tending 
to  insanity  ; or  from  an  accidental  excitement  of 
that  disorder  in  a body  no  way  peculiarly  disposed 
to  it.  Though  not  so  common  as  several  other 
varieties  of  pathetic  insanity ; it  has,  neverthe- 
less, been  noticed  by  medical  writers,  who  some- 
times mention  jealousy  as  a symptom  of  insanity'’. 
ScHENCKius  gives  us  a short  narrative  of  a very 
remarkable  case  of  this  kind'  : and  it  is  a disorder 
which  has  fallen  under  my  own  observation. 

3.  Avaricious  Insanity. — Of  avaricious  insanity 
the  instances  are  very  common.  I will  not  say 
that  every  miser  is  medically  insane  ; though  the 

■ II  ‘W  i I 1 ■ I I .■■.■■■■  Ill  111.  !■  , 0 

Tozzi  Operum,  tom.  i.  p.  114. 

* Animi  dolores  ac  rriorbi,  si  diu  perseverent  temporis  pro- 
cessu  dementes  reddunt,  quales  sunt  zelotypi.  Quod  quidem 
pistori  accidisse,  cum  juramento  etlam  mihi  asseverarunt  com- 
plures,  mihi  familiares.  Pistor  is,  ut  retulerunt,  cum  suspeftam 
de  adulterio  uxorem  suam  haberet,  tametsi  pudicam  et  probam, 
nec  earn  in  stupro  deprehendere  posset,  testes  sibi  amputavit, 
ralus,  si  ilia  forte  uterum  gereret,  non  ex  se,  ut  qui  ob  adempta 
genitalia  generando  ineptus  esset,  sed  ex  altero  concepisse  certo 
sciret." — Schenckii  Olserv.  Med.  Rar.  lib,  i.  p.  133,  Obs.  5. 
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descriptions  of  the  poets,  the  authority  of  credible 
histories,  and  the  testimony  of  living  examples 
which  must  have  occurred  to  almost  every  man, 
seem  to  vindicate  the  title  of  insanity  to  many  an 
opulent  pauper,  to  many  a penurious,  and  self- 
tormenting  oppressor.  Of  this,  however,  I am 
certain,  that  avarice  has  a natural  tendency  to  in- 
duce, and  often  adlually  terminates  in,  this  truly 
miserable  disorder  ; which  I do  not  consider  as 
having  yet  taken  place,  till  avarice  be  accompanied 
with  such  irrational,  and  absurd,  fears  and  dis- 
tresses, as  plainly  indicate  a distempered  brain. 
As  when  a man  in  opulence,  and  over- burdened 
with  riches,  has  the  most  groundless  apprehen- 
sions that  he  shall'  come  to  want ; when  a man 
who  is  really  the  owner  of  no  contemptible  posses- 
sions, imagines  himself  poor,  and  destitute,  and 
in  need  of  being  supported  by  charity.  This  sort 
of  insanity,  which  is  a very  frequent  one,  was  not 
unknown  to  Celsus,  who  tells  us,  of  a man 
of  great  wealth,  who  ivas  afraid  lest  he  should 
perish  for  want ; and  whose  friends  found  it  ne- 
cessary to  quiet  his  fears,  by  the  news  of  pre- 
tended legacies^ an  innocent  deceit,  which  he 
recommends  to  the  imitation  of  others  on  similar 
occasions. 

j “ Quorandam  enim  vani  metus  levandi  sunt : sicut  in  ho- 
mine  praedivite  famem  tiinente  incidit : cui  subinde  falsas  here- 
ditates  nunciabantur.”- — Celsi  de  Medicina,  lib,  iii.  cap.  xviii. 
p.  151,  1.  14. 
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This,  like  most  of  the  other  varieties  of  pa- 
thetic insanity,  is  sometimes  the  offspring  of  an 
habitual,  and  growing  passion  ; and  sometimes  it 
is  the  produce  of  disease,  and,  when  so,  even 
seizes  upon  people,  who,  while  in  their  right 
minds,  were  naturally  of  a benevolent,  and  gene- 
rous, temper.  Like  the  other  varieties,  it  is  very 
apt  to  degenerate  into  the  most  violent  degrees  of 
ideal  insanity.  I have  known  several  cases  of 
each  sort.  Schenckius  relates  one  which  seems 
to  be  of  the  latter. 

A young  man,  the  son  of  a wealthy  mer- 
chant, having  had  occasion  to  go  to  a fair,  and 
having  spent  ten  days  on  the  journey,  fell,  upon 
his  return,  into  a deep  melancholy ; fancied  he 
had  been  robbed  of  all  the  money  he  had  received 
at  the  fair  ; and  in  the  end  grew  so  highly  deli- 
rious, that  he  imagined  he  was  no  longer  a hu- 
man being'^.” 

4-  Misanthropic  — Misanthropic  in- 

sanity shows  itself  in  a violent  dislike  to  mankind 
in  general : a disposition  of  mind  so  perfedtly  re- 


^ Juvenis  ditissimi  mercatoris  filius,  cum  ante  annum  ad 
' nundtnas  Nordlingenses  proficisceretur,  ac  per  decern  dies  in- 
tegros,  in  eadem  profedione  insumeret.  In  reditu  gravem  me- 
lancholiam  Incurrit  qua  sibi  persuadebat,  omnem  pecuniam 
quam  eo  raercatu  conquisierat  furto  sibi  ablatam ; quin  eo  usque 
delirabat  ut  sese  hominem  esse  baud  agnosceret.” — Schenckii 
'X)bi,  Med.  Rar.  lib.  i.  p.  127,  Obs.  7« 
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piignant  to  the  natural  feelings  of  the  human 
heart ; and  to  the  production  of  which  any  injury 
received  from  individuals,  from  a body  of  men,  or 
even  from  the  society  at  large  with  which  it  is 
our  lot  to  be  connected,  is,  in  the  eye  of  reason, 
a cause  so  totally  disproportioned,  and  inadequate, 
that  wherever  me  meet  with  it,  we  ought  in  cha- 
rity to  suppose,  that  bodily  disease,  or  intempe- 
rate passions,  or  grievous  wrongs,  have  injured 
the  brain,  and  depraved  the  intellectual  faculties, 
rather  than  grant  that  a character  so  absurd,  and 
so  unnatural,  can  possibly  exist,  without  some 
degree  of  aCtual  insanity. 

Insane  persons  of  this  sort — avoid  the  conver- 
sation, and  hate  the  society,  and  the  very  sight 
of  the  human  species ; if  spoken  to,  they  an- 
swer, if  they  vouchsafe  to  answer,  with  surliness, 
acrimony,  and  impatience ; or  turn  away  with 
silent,  scorn,  or  but  muttering  malice  and  dislike  ; 
and  their  countenances  are  clouded  with  a gloomy 
^ and  unfriendly  frown  ; or  flash  with  malevolence, 
hatred,  and  indignation. — Aret^us  observes  of 
. them,  that  “ they  fly  into  deserts  to  shun  man- 
kind, whom  they  hate  — I?  EprjWi’jii/  ^€vyis(Ti  y.KTxv- 

frpwTTt'rih 

Not  a fev/,  it  is  possible,  may  have  been  pos- 
sessed by  this  kind  of  insanity,  who  have  passed 


' AbetjEi  Cappad.  De  Causis  et  Signis  Morb.  Diuturn. 
lib.  i.  cap.  V.  p.  29,  F. 
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with  the  world  for  saints,  or  philosophers.  I can* 
not  say  that  I have  met  with  any  who  have  actu- 
ally fled  to  deserts,  but  I have  seen  several — 
qui  odio  habent  homines"'" — who  hate  man- 
kind a symptom  mentioned  by  Galen,  and 
some  other  of  the  ancient  medical  writers,  and  by 
many  of  the  moderns. — Such  as  have  fallen  un- 
der my  observation,  whose  cases  I would  refer 
to  this  variety  of  pathetic  insanity,  have  disco- 
vered it,  by  railing  at  all  who  approached  them  ; 
by  seldom  speaking  but  with  surliness  and  ill- 
nature;  by  suspecting  all  mankind  of  sinister 
views,  and  villanous  intentions ; and  by  wearing 
in  their  Countenances  the  malevolent  frown  of 
suspicion,  moroseness,  and  rancour.  ^ — It  some-* 
times  rises  out  of  other  species  of  insanity,  and  is. 
not  owing  to  any  t^Iepravity  in  the  habitual  consti- 
tution of  the  mind  ; sometimes  it  grows  out  of  an 
habitual  indulgence  of  pride,  and  malevolence  ; — . 
and  on  other  occasions  it  is  derived  from  the  un- 
happy experience  of  unexpected  ingratitude,  and 
unmerited  disappointment.  I have  seen  striking 
instances  of  it,  owing  to  the  second  cause ; and 
symptoms  of  this  sort  accompanying  other  species 
f of  insanity,  though  I do  not  now  recolleCt  any 
case  of  pure  misanthropic  insanity^,  owing  to  the 
first  cause;  as  to  the  third,  I know  of  no  instance 
which  I could  fairly  deduce  from  it ; it  is,  how- 

*“  Galeni  de  Locis  AfFed.  lib.  iii.  c.iv.  Lacunae  Epitom. 
p.7-14,  1,4. 
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ever,  beautifully  exeiDjiliHecl,  in  the  story  of  Tr- 
MON  of  Athens,  by  Lucian  among  the  ancients; 
and  by  our  own  inimitable  Shakespeare  among 
the  moderns,  who  to  satisfy  us  that  he  considered 
him  as  insane,  makes  Alcibiades  observe  of 
him,  that—- 

r— “ his  wits 

“ Are  lost  and  drown’d  in  his  calamities".” 

5.  Arrogant  Insanity. — In  arrogant  insanity 
the  charabteristic  feature  is  sober,  formal,  stately, 
reserv^ed,  and  excessive  pride ; by  the  uniform 
predominancy  of  which  it  is  distinguished  from 
vain,  or  self-important  insanity  ; w'hich  has  more 
of  the  versatility  of  fancy,  of  tlie  pcrtness  of  con- 
ceit, of  the  levity  of  vanity,  and  of  the  silliness 
of  a ridiculous  and  childish  ostentation,  than  of 
the  dignity  of  pride  ; which  displays  itself,  in  this 
variety  of  pathetic  insanity,  in  its  genuine  perfec- 
tion of  gloom,  and  insolence,  uninterrupted  by 
the  intrusion  of  any  rival  passion,  and  accom- 
panied only  with  its  dependent  ones,  jealousy  of 
disrespecl,  or  insult,  and  resentment  of  every  ap- 
pearance of  slight,  or  inattention. 

The  insanity  of  Nebuchadnezzar,  King  of  Ba- 
bylon, seems  to  have  been  originally  of  this  kind ; 
and  afterwards,  as  it  increased,  to  have  become 
sensitive.  “ Is  not  this  great  city  Babylon,”  says 


” Timon  of  Athens,  aft  iv.  scene  4.  See  Shakestkake’s 
Works,  vol.  vii.  p.  l66. 
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he,  “ which  I have  built  for  the  house  of  the 
kingdom  ; by  the  migl^t  of  my  power,  and  for 
the  honour  of  my  majesty”?” 

6.  Irascible  Insanity.-. — ^When  the  prevailing 
symptom  is  anger,  such  insanity  merits  the  appel- 
lation of  irascible  s whether  this  passion  exhibits 
itself  in  violent  and  groundfess  rage  ; or  in  as 
groundless,  though,  less  violent,  anger,  from 
peevishness,  and  discontent ; or  in  a contentious 
and  irritable  disposition,  which  is  forever  engaging 
in  quarrels,  and  flaming  with  resentment.  It  is  a 
symptom  of  insanity  much  noted  by  medical  wri- 
ters : and  is  very  apt  to  exist,  especially  in  the  last- 
mentioned  form,  when  the  disorder  is  either  oc- 
casioned by,  or  accompanied  with,  immoderate 
drinking.  It  disposes  the  patient  to  every  kind 
of  mischief,  and  not  unfrequently  to  mischief  of 
the  most  violent  and  desperate  nature  ; especially 
when  it  rises  into  rage,  which  is  usually  a symp- 
tom of  approaching  phrenitic,  or  incoherent  insa- 
nity. 

Aket^us  mentions  angei*  as  both  a cause,  and 
a symptom  of  insanity: — “ Some  there  are  whose 
disorder,  is.  neither  accompanied  with  wind,  nor 
with  black  bile,  but  with  violent  anger, 

® Danieb  chap.  iy.  verse  30. 

P MsTi^BTsooiTi  ^uca,  STC  lyyly-r 

virai'  o^yri  ^£  ax^nro?,  k.  t.  X,— Causis  et  Signis  Mori. 
Jiiuturn.  jib.  i.  c.  y.  p.  D. 
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Trallian  relates  a case  of  insanity,  occasioned 
by  grief,  in  which  the  patient  replied  with  anger 
to  all  who  spoke  to  her’  ; which  affords  a speci- 
men of  the  peevish  sort  of  irascible  insanity. 

7.  Abhorrent  Insanity. — ^Abhorrent  insanity, 
which  consists  in  a violent  aversion  to,  and  ab- 
horrence of,  certain  persons,  or  things,  so  nearly 
resembles  one  of  the  varieties  of  whimsical  insa- 
nity, that  in  some  instances  it  may  be  difficult  to 
determine  to  which  of  the  two  the  insanity  ought 
to  be  referred : but  it  may  be  observed,  that  while 
in  the  latter  the  aversions  are  various,  changing, 
and  fantastical,  in  abhorrent  insanity  they  ai'e  less 
numerous,  more  permanent,  formed  upon  some 
real,  or  plausible  grounds,  violent,  and  not  with- 
out evident  marks  of  disgust,  hatred,  or  terror. 

Certain  aversions  which  are  generally  supposed 
to  be  natural ; but  which  are,  most  probably,  by 
some  means  or  other  acquired  ; such  as  the  being 
in  great  agitation,  or  even  fainting  aw'ay,  at  the 
sight  of  a cat,  or,  as  we  are  told  of  some,  when  a 
cat  is  but  in  the  room  without  being  seen  or  known 
to  be  so  but  by  these  effedls ; and  some  other 
very  troublesome  aversions  of  a similar  nature,  as 
the  abhorrence  of  a rat,  a mouse,  an  eel,  or  the 
like,  border  upon,  and  arise  from  a cause  per- 


De  Arte  Medica.  lib.  i.  cap.  xvii.  Halleri  Artis  Med. 
trincip.  tom.  vj.  p;  Q2. 
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fedlly  similar  to  that  of,  tins  variety  of  pathetic 
insanity  ; both  being  the  consequence  of  some 
strong  impression  made  at  some  time  or  other 
vipon  the  mind,  and  nerves,  which  they  liave  not 
been  able  to  recover.  But  when  aversion  merits 
to  be  considered  as  insane,  it  is  not  only  vio- 
lent, and  absurd,  either  in  kind  or  degree,  but 
is  accompanied  with  other  symptoms  of  a disor- 
dered brain  ; whereas  the  persons  who  experience 
the  aversions  I have  just  mentioned,  not  only 
know  them  to  be  groundless,  and  ridiculous, 
but  are  often  people  in  other  respects,  of  a soun4 
and  manly  understanding. 

8.  Suspicious  Insanity. — Suspicion  is  also  a 
symptom  of  whimsical  insanity,  when  slight,  or 
transient,  and  accompanied  with  other  symptoms 
of  that  species  ; but  when  violent,  permanent,  and 
predominant,  deserves  to  be  considered  as  a va- 
riety of  pathetic,  under  the  title  of  suspicious  in- 
sanity. 

g.  Bashful  Insanity. — In  bashful  insanity  shy- 
ness is  the  prevailing,  and  most  conspicuous 
symptom.  Such  persons  as  suffer  its  distressing 
embarrassments,  say  but  little,  love  retirement, 
anxiously  avoid  the  sight  of  all  who  approach 
them ; appear  uneasy,  dejedted^  and  timid ; 
and,  though  less  disturbed  by  those  who  are  con- 
stantly about  them,  observe  even  towards  them 

a remark- 
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a remarkable  shyness,  reserve,  and  taciturnity. 
Though  they  avoid  all  society,  and  are  fond  of 
privacy  and  retirement  ; yet  it  cannot  with  pro- 
priety be  said  that — odio  habent  homines” — ■ 

“ they  hate  mankind  — but  rather  that  they  are 
afraid  of  them.  They  seem  to  experience  that  sort 
of  fear,  which  is  felt  by  the  modest,  and  bashful, 
on  going  into  the  company  of  strangers,  or  of  their  > 
superiors;  they  appear  distressed,  embarrassed, 
timid,  afraid  to  look  up ; in  short,  in  the  words 
of  Aret^us,  to  be  affeeded  with  a most  painful 
anddejedled  bashfulness — /.xrvpstv  him. 

Bashfulness  is  sometimes  a striking  symptom, 
where  the  insanity  is  owing  to  concealed  love : 
and  seems  to  be  no  very  uncommon,  or  unna- 
tural prelude  to  that  dreadful  kind  of  insanity  the 
furor  uterinus. 

10.  Timid  Insanity. — Tn  whatever  instance  of 
notional  insanity,  fear,  m-  terror,  in  any  degree,  is  a 
constant  and  prevailing  symptom,  such  delirious 
fear,  or  terror,  I would  denominate  timid  in- 
sanity. 

This  is  a frequent  variety  of  pathetic  insanity, 
and  puts  on  every  conceivable  form  of  the  pas- 
sion from  which  it  derives  its  name.-  Some  are 
afraid  of  they  know  not  what,  are  filled  with  ter- 
ror every  moment,  and  have  the  most  dreadful 

Vide  De  Elegnv  Zodiaci  Medico-Gallici,  Anni  quarti. 
Mens.  Martii,  p.  60. 
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apprehensions  from  every  occurrence,  however 
common  and  insignificant:  others  are  afraid  they 
shall  be  brought  to  trial  and  condemned  to  die, 
OF  shall  otherwise  undergo-  some  extraordinary 
punishment,  for  the  commission  of  some  imagi- 
naiy  crime* *:,  and  yet,  so  intolerable  is  their  suffering 
from  these  groundless  fears,  that  they  are  very 
apt  to  put  an  end  to  their  own  lives,  and  thus — 
while  they  experience  the  most  cruel  tortures 
from  the  mere  apprehension  of  death,  rashly  to 
rush  upon  the  very  death  they  fear:” — “ mortem 
timent,  quam  sibi  tamen  consciscunth” 

I have  often  known  this  disorder  take  its  rise 
from  a fright : and  Van  Swieten  relates  a remark- 
able case  of  it,  proceeding  from  the  same  cause : 
“ A great  and  sudden  emotion  of  mind  aris- 
ing from  terror,  may  often  so  strongly  impress 
the  idea  of  its  objedl  on  the  common  sensory, 
that  it  may  afterwards  be  impossible,  by  any 
means  whatever,  to  efface  it.  Unhappy  persons 
thus  affedfed,  however  they  may  strive  against 
it,  can  think  of  nothing  but  the  single  ob- 
ject of  their  terror ; and  by  degrees  sink  into 
the  most  deplorable  melancholy.  I have  seen  an 
instance  of  this  in  a woman,  who,  being  terrified 


® “ Plerique  se  craminis.  reos  imaginantnr,  &c.”~W iesi 
jde  Prcestig.  Demoji.  lib,  iii.  Dc  Lamiis,  cap.  vii.  § T,  p.  180. 
" Many  think  that  they  are  to  be  tried  for  some  crime,” 

* Galeni  de  Loc,  AfFedt,  lib.  iii.  ,c.  iv.  Epitoni.  p,  7^3r 
1.  60. — WiERi  de  Praestig.  ib. 
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in  the  iijght  by  a sudden  alarm  of  thieves  at- 
tempting to  get  in  at  her  chamber  window, 
was,  ever  after,  in  every  place,  in  fear  of  some 
design  upon  her,  and  whenever  she  was  drop- 
ping to  sleep,  used  to  awake  in  a fright,,  though 
she  knew  that  the  servants  sat  up  to  guard  the 
house  every  night.  This  terror  could  never  be 
overcome ; and  was  paiticularly  strong  towards  the 
evening,  when  she  began  to  tremble,  grow  pale, 
and  to  look  fearfully  about,  as  if  she  suspedled  . 
some  ill  design.  In  a short  time  she  fell  into  a 
fixed  melancholy''.” 

11.  Sorrowful  Insanity. — Sorrowful  insanity, 
is  that  which  is  attended  with  continual,  and 
wasting  grief ; owing  to  some  real,  and  natural 
cause ; — as  the  loss  of  an  objedl  held  in  great 
esteem,  such  as  a husband,  wife,  child,  friend. 


“ “ Verum  ingens  et  subita  turbatio  mentis  per  terrorera 
summum  imprimit  sensorio  communi  tarn  fbrtiter  novam  ideam, 
ut  saepe  nullo  mode  postea  deleri  possit ; tunc  miseri  tales  nil 
cogitant  nisi  hoc  unicum,  etiam  inviti  et  obludtantes,  atque  in 
pessimam  melancholiam  incidunt.  Vidi  hoc  in  muliere,  quae 
subito  de  node  perterrita,  dum  fures  fenestram  cubiculi  effriu- 
gere  moliebantur,  semper  ac  ubique  metuebat  insidias,  et  in 
primo  somni  limine  cum  summo  terrore  evigilabat,  licet  novis- 
set  domesticos  excubias  agere  singulis  no6tibus : nunquam 
potuit  deleri  ille  terror,  imprimis  circa  vesperam ; tunc  enim 
incipiebat  tremere,  pallescere,  undique  circumspicere,  insidias 
metuens,  sicque  brevi  in  pertinacissimam  melancholiam  inci- 
dit.” — Commgyit,  Aph.  1 108,  tom.  iij.  p.  503. 
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rqjntation,  possessions,  or  the  like;— ^or  some 
im{x>rtant  error  in  condu6V,  which  it  is  likely, 
may  be  produdlive  of  great,  and  of  what  will 
probably  be  irretrievable  mischief ; — it  is  so 
far  from  being^uncommon,  that  we  find  grief, 
its  chanl(!deristic,  nsually  enumerated  among  the 
Ordinary  symptoms  of  melancholy.  Aretaeus 
tells  us  there  are  thr^  kinds  of  melancholy,  the 
Jirst  accompanied  with  black  bile*  the  second  with 
wind,  and  the  third  with  the  passions  of  violent 
anger,  or  grief,  and  of  dreadful  depression  and 
bashfulness''.  This  variety  is  often  mixed  with 
fear,  and  distress,  which  might  lead  us  to  place  it 
under  timid  or  distressful  insanity ; were  it  not  suf- 
ficiently distinguished  from  the  former  by  the  ob- 
vious predominancy  of  grief ; and  from  the  lat^ 
ter,  or 

12.  Distressful  Insanity. — Distressful  insanity, 
by  the  cause  of  the  distress ; for  this  symptom 
is  not  in  distressful,  as  in  soiTowful  insanity, 
the  consequence  of  any  great  loss,  or  capital  error 
in  condu6l ; but  arises  fi'om  smaller  misfortunes, 
habits  of  anxiety,  vexation,  disgust,  a disrelish 
of  the  world,  and  its  enjoyments  ; and  sometimes 
merely  from  disease.  Indolence,  luxury,  and  a 
sedentary  life,  whether  passed  in  application  to 
study,  or  to  any  other  employment,  are  principal 

De  Causis  et  Signis  Morb.  Diuturn.  lib.  i,  cap.  v.  p.  29,  D, 
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sources  of  this  disorder ; and  produce  such  an 
uncomfortable  state  of  the  bodily  feelings,  as 
while  it  renders  every  trifling  occurrence  an  object 
of  inquietude,  is  itself  aggravated  by  the  petty 
anxieties  and  vexations  it  produces,  till  the  mind 
becomes  totally  sunk  and  depressed  into  a con- 
stant distressful  dejection  and  melancholy,  which, 
without  any  apparently  extraordinary,  or  adequate 
cause,  is  often  so  excessive,  as  to  destroy  all 
comfort,  and  to  render  life  itself  an  intolerable 
burden. 

An  insanity  resembling  this  has  frequently 
been  described  by  foreigners,  under  the  title  of 
'melancholia  Anglica,  dr  morbus  Angliciis, — En- 
glish melancholy,  or  the  English  disease. — And  the 
Aphorism  of  Hippocrates,  — “ If  fear  or  dis- 
tress continue  for  a long  time,  this  is  a symptom 
of  melancholy“,” — seems  to  have  had  a particular 
view  to  this  and  the  milder  degrees  of  timid  insa- 
nity. 

Dr.  Lorry  pays  this  island  the  compliment,  of 
attributing  this  its  constitutional  insanity  to  the 
philosophical  turn  of  its  inhabitants : — 

“ Nor  ought  I here,”  says  that  ingenious  wri- 
ter, “ to  omit  a kind  of  disorder,  which  is  not 
unfrequent,  and  which  leads  innocent  mortals  to 


” (po^og  V ttoXuv  Atn,  g.iXtxy- 

j^oXixoi/  TO  roiKTQV .'—Aphorism.  § vi.  Aph.  23.  Oper.  Omn. 
p.  1257. 
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procure  their  own  death,  without  any  reason  to  in- 
duce them  to  wish  for  it,  but  what  their  insanity 
suggests.  For  it  is  undoubtedly  a species  of  me- 
lancholy insanity,  which  urges  them  to  this  fatal 
madness.  It  is  silent,  morose,  inatentive  to  every 
thing  external,  and  common  to  such  as  have  ac- 
quired a disordered  habit  of  body  by  too  much 
thinking  ; and  is  said  to  be  familiar  to  our  neigh- 
bours of  Britain,  a nation  which  se'ems  to  have  re- 
ceived its  existence  for  the  advancement  of  the 
sciences.  So  true  is  the  observation  of  Pliny, 
that  to  shorten  our  days  even  by  the  study  of 
wisdom,  is  to  die  of  a disease".” 

Salvages^  gives  a similar  account  of  what  he 
calls  melancholia  Anglica;  and  very  judiciously  re- 
marks that  the  insanity  of  the  Milesian  virgins, 
mentioned  by  Plutarch,  which  produced  a kind  of 
epidemic  suicide,  which  they  committed  by  hang- 


“ Nec  infrequens  annumeranda  bic  morbi  species  qua  sibi 
mortem  insontes  consciscunt,  sine  ulla  legitima  mortis  optan- 
dae,  nisi  quam  suggerit  insania,  ratione.  Et  est  sane  aliquod 
insaniae  genus  melancholicum  vere,  quod  miseros  in  hunc  fu- 
rorem  praecipites  agit.  Taciturnum  est  illud  atque  morosum, 
circa  omnia  externa  inattentum,  iisque  familiare  qui  nimia  me- 
ditatione  morburti  hunc  contraxerint,  diciturque  vicinis  nostris 
Britannis,  genti  ad  scientias  promovendas  natae,  familiare } ita 
verum  est,  quod  ait  Plinius,  quod  aliquis  sit  morbus  per  sa- 
pientiam  mori.”— De  Melancholia,  Part  ii.  cap.  vi.  tom.  i. 
p.  380. 

y Nosolog.  Method.  Class  viii.  Gen.  19.  Spec.  11.  tom.  iii. 
Part  i.  p.  390. 
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ing  themselves,  and  to  which  nothing  could  put. 
a stop,  till  the  magistrates  wisely  ordered,  that 
all  such  young  women  as  should  for  the  future 
be  guilty  of  self-murder,  should  be  exposed 
naked  to  the  public  view  ; — and  a similar  insanity 
of  certain  Frenchwomen,  as  related  by  Primrose, 
according  to  Sauvages,  but  according  to  Schenc- 
Kius,  by  Crinitus  in  his  book  de  Honesta  Dis^ 
ciplhia^,  who  drowned  themselves  in  great  num- 
bers,— were  all  probably  of  this  kind. 

13.  Nostalgic  Insanity. — ^The  attachment  to 
their  kindred,  to  their  friends,  to  their  acquaint- 
ances, to  the  scenes  in  which  they  have  passed 
tlie  happy  period  of  youthful  innocence,  and 
simplicity,  in  which  whatever  is  dear  to  them 
is  contained,  and  whatever  has  most  nearly  in- 
terested them  has  been  transadted, — an  attach- 
ment which  all  mankind,  in  some  degree  or  other, 
experience, — is  as  amiable,  when  not  immoderate 
and  illiberal,  as  it  is  grateful  and  natural  to  the 
human  heart.  But  like  the  other  passions,  and 
especially  grief  and  love,  both  of  which  in  some 
respedls  it  much  resembles, — the  latter  in  its 
general  nature,  and  the  former  in  some  of  its 
efFedfs, — when  it  becomes  violent  and  unreason- 
able, not  only  leads  to,  but,  under  certain  cir- 
cumstances, adlually  is  a.  variety  of,  pathetic 

* ScHENCKu  Obs.  Med.  Rar.  fib.  i.  p.  137>  Obs.  i. 
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insanity,  to  which,  from  nostalgia  its  most  usual 
appellation,  I have  given  the  epithet  nostalgic. 

This  unreasonable  fondness  for  the  place  of  our 
birth,  and  for  whatever  is  connedied  witli  our  na- 
tive soil,  is  the  offspring  of  an  unpolished  state 
of  society,  and  not  uncommonly  the  inhabitant 
of  dreary  and  inhospitable  climates,  where  the 
chief,  and  almost  only  blessings,  are  ignorance 
and  liberty. 

It  shuns  the  populous,  wealthy,  commercial 
city,  where  a free  intercourse  with  the  rest  of 
mankind,  and  especially  the  daily  resort  and  fre- 
quent society  of  foreigners,  render  the  views  and 
connexions  more  extensive,  familiarize  distant 
nations  with  each  other,  rub  off  the  partiality  of 
private  and  confined  attachments,  and  while 
they  diminish  the  warmth,  vastly  increase  the  ex- 
tent of  affedlion  ; making,  of  rude  and  zealous 
patriots,  benevolent,  though  less  ardent,  citizens 
of  the  world  ; and,  of  bigots  in  their  attachment 
to  some  insignificant  state,  or  petty  distridf, 
the  friends,  and  often  the  benefadlors  of  hu- 
man nature: — from  these  scenes  of  civilization, 
and  refinement,  it  flies  to  pastoral  life,  and  rural 
retirement;  and  loves  to  roam  at  large,  with 
the  peasant,  or  manufadlurer,  in  his  forests,  and 
plains — 

“ Where  ev’ry  good  his  native  wilds  impart, 

“ Imprints  the  patriot  passion  on  his  heart  j 

And  e’en  those  ills,  that  round  his  mansion  rise, 

“ Enhance  the  bliss  his  scanty  fund  supplies. 
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Dear  is  that  shed  to  which  his  soul  conforms. 

And  dear  that  hill  which  lifts  him  to  the  storms ; 

“ And  as  a child,  when  scaring  sounds  molest, 

“ Clings  close  and  closer  to  the  mother’s  breast, 

“ So  the  loud  torrent,  and  the  whirlwind’s  roar, 

” But  bind  him  to  his  native  mountains  more^.” 

While,  in  England,  whatever  may  be  our  par- 
tiality to  our  native  land  of  plenty,  opulence, 
and  liberty,  we  know  nothing  of  that  passionate 
attachment  that  leads  to  this  sort  of  insanity, — 
an  immoderate  affedtion  for  the  country  which 
gave  them  birth,  is  often  produdtive  of  this 
disorder,  as  we  are  assured  upon  the  best  autho- 
rity, among  the  inhabitants  of  the  ice  and  snow 
of  Lapland’",  of  the  bleak  mountains  of  Switzer- 
land, and  of  the  remote  and  less  civilized  distridls 
of  Germany^  when  torn  by  force,  or  detained 


* Goldsmith’s  Traveller. 

**  “ The  Laplanders  are  proud  of  their  country  and  constitution, 
and  have  so  high  a notion  of  it  and  of  themselves,  that,  when 
removed  from  the  place  of  their  nativity,  they  adlually  die  of  the 
nostalgia,  or  longing  to  return.” — Critical  Review  for  March, 
1780,  vol.  xlix.  p.  175,  from  a publication  entitled  “ Russia; 
or  a complete  Historical  Account  of  all  the  Nations  which  com- 
pose that  Empire,”  in  2 vols.  8vo. 

' ” New  recruits  often  fall  into  very  obstinate  disorders,  if  they 
be  not  dismissed  from  the  army.  Some  are  seized  with  an 
acute  fever,  which  proves  mortal ; whilst  others  are  either  af- 
fected with  madness,  or  become  scorbutic.” — See  the  account 
of — “ A Chirargical  Treatise  on  the  Phlegmone  and  its  Termi- 
nations, by  JoH.  Alexander  Brambilla,  first  surgeon  to 
the  Emperor  of  Germany,”— in  the  Foreign  Medical  Review, 
vol.  i.  Part  ii.  p.  11 7. 

VOL.  I.  P 
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by  necessity,  or  misfortune,  from  the  scenes, 
the  manners,  and  the  connexions,  which  nature 
and  habit  had  bound  about  their  hearts. 

This  inordinate  attachment  to  their  native  soil, 
as  it  is  sometimes  termed,  not  only  frequently 
produces  nostalgic,  which  is  a purely  notional 
insanity ; but  is  often  so  violent  in  its  effects,  as 
to  terminate  in  such  insane  symptoms  as  are  com- 
monly denominated  maniacal. 

Hoffman'*  mentions  nostalgic  insanity  as  a very 
familiar  disorder  among  the  Swiss  when  residing 
in  foreign  regions. 

Haller,  who  was  himself  a Swiss,  acknowledges 
its  frequencyamong  hiscountrymen,  says  it  is  a kind 
of  grief  on  account  of  absence  from  their  friends, 
and  that  it  afFecls  even  the  citizens  ; — compares 
it  to  what  indeed  it  greatly  resembles,  the  pining 
of  certain  animals  on  being  deprived  of  their  as- 
sociates, and  to  the  inconsolable  grief  of  disap- 
pointed love,  which  gradually  consumes  the  vital 
flame,  preys  upon  it  unceasingly  till  it  be  extin- 
guished, and  is  termed  by  tl)e  English  a broken 
heart ; — and  informs  us  that  it  sometimes  assumes 
maniacal  symptomsh 

Salvages 


Medicinae  Rationalis  Systematicae,  tom.  iii.  se6t.  1,  cap.  v. 
§ 22.  Operum  tom.  i.  p.  313. 

' Nostalgia,"  says  he,  “ genus  est  moeroris  subditis  reipub- 
licae  meas  familiaris,  etiam  civibus,  a desiderio  nati  suorum. 
Is  sensim  consumit  aegros,  et  destrult,  nonnunquam  in  rigo- 

rem. 
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Sauvages  gives  a similar  account  of  this  disor- 
der; he  defines  it  to  be  a kind  of  morosity,  or  idio- 
tism,  which  afFedts  persons  in  foreign  countries 
with  so  vehement  a desire  of  returning  to  their 
parents  and  to  their  native  land,  that,  if  unable 
to  gratify  their  longing,  they  pine  with  grief, 
watching,  loss  of  appetite,  and  other  violent 
symptoms  of  great  disorder.  He  adds,  that  it 
is  either  simple  or  complicated,  that  both  kinds 
frequently  attack  young  people,  who  have  been 
tenderly  educated  in  their  father’s  house,  and  hap- 
pening on  their  first  arrival  abroad,  to  be  eithei 
sick,  or  unfortunate,  revolve  in  their  minds  the 
delights  of  their  native  country,  and  their  own 
unhappy  lot  in  being  deprived  of  the  aid  and  con- 
solation of  their  friends : — that  the  simple  nos- 
talgia is  unconnedted  with  any  violent  disease  ; 
is  attended  with  dejedtion,  love  of  retirement, 
taciturnity,  aversion  to  food  and  drink,  prostration 
of  strength,  and  a low  fever  in  the  evening: — that 
he  had  seen  it  often  in  the  infirmary  at  Mont- 
pellier, and  had  sometimes  observed  livid  spots 
on  the  bodies  of  those  afFedled  by  it : — that  he 
had  known  it  to  exist,  after  the  loss  of  his  pa- 


rem,  et  maniani  abit,  alias  in  febres  lentas.  Eum  spes  sanat. 
Etiam  animalia  consueta  societate  privata  nonnunquam  depc- 
reunt,  et  ex  pullis  amissis  etiam  kitrae  mans  Kamtschadalensis. 
Sic  ex  amore' frustrate  lenta  et  insanabalis  consumtio  sequitur, 
quod  Angli  cor  ruptum  vocant.” — Element.  PhysioCog.  Corporis 
Humani,  lib.  xvii.  seft.  2,  § 5,  tom.  v.  p.  583. 
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rents,  in  the  son  of  a common  beggar,  who  could 
scarcely  be  said  to  have  any  country  but  the 
streets,  and  public  roads : — that  the  students  of 
physic  who  resorted  to  that  place,  were  too  agree- 
ably situated  in  the  midst  of  a multitude  of  young 
acquaintances,  and  surrounded  with  too  abun- 
dant opportunities  of  pleasing  enjoyment,  to  re- 
gret very  severely  the  absence  of  their  friends, 
and  to  experience  this  disorder: — but  that  it  was 
frequent  among  the  soldiers  of  Switzerland, 
when  at  a distance  from  home  ; and  had  been  so 
much  promoted  by  singing  a common  Swiss  song 
which  celebrated  the  delights  of  their  country, 
that  they  were  at  length  forbid  to  sing  it  under 
pain  of  death: — that  the  complicated  nostalgia 
is  accompanied  with  considerable  fever,  and  great 
debility  ; and  that  it  is  necessary,  in  the  course  of 
the  cure,  to  be  particularly  attentive  in  supporting 
the  strength  of  the  patienth 

14,  15,  l6. — Reason  abused,  uncultivated,  or 
despised,  has  been  the  source  of  tlie  greatest 
corruptions  which  have  crept  into,  and  contami- 
nated, the  Christian  profession  ; and  of  the  most 
horrid  enormities  which,  in  consequence  of  such 
corruptions,  have,  in  almost  every  age  of  the 
church,  been  the  scourge  of  society,  and  the  dis- 
grace of  human  nature. 

^ Nosolog.  Method.  Class  viii.  Gen,  11.  tom.  iii.  Parti, 
p,  334,  &c. 

Early 
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Early  in  the  annals  of  our  divine  religion,  we 
find  the  abuse  of  reason,  in  the  acrimony  of  dis- 
putation, and  the  contention  for  vidtory,  laying 
those  foundations  of  degeneracy  and  error,  which 
were  afterwards  raised  to  a stupendous  pile  of 
folly  and  superstition.  Reason  once  abused,  and 
misled,  the  farther  it  proceeded,  the  more  it  was 
bewildered ; and  had  little  chance  of  returning 
back  into  the  paths  of  truth,  while  interest,  am- 
bition, and  all  the  passions  which  usually,  though 
undeservedly,  have  the  most  powerful  inhuence 
on  human  conduct,  too  often  united  their  efforts 
to  retain,  to  encourage,  and  to  advance  it  in 
error. 

The  next  step  to  the  abuse  of  reason,  was  the 
negledt  of  its  cultivation.  The  same  passions, 
and  the  same  interests,  which  inspired  the  one, 
of  course  led  to  the  other.  That  the  good  Chris- 
tian people  might  be  retained  in  that  ignorance 
and  darkness,  into  which  they  had  been  so  hap- 
pily condudled  by  ambition,  craft,  and  bigotry, 
it  became  the  interest  of  their  guides  that  they 
should,  if  possible,  be  totally  deprived  of  sight ; 
or,  what  would  amount  to  the  same  thing,  no 
longer  dare  to  trust  their  own  eyes,  but  submit 
their  sense  of  things  to  the  regulation  of  their 
superiors,  who  pretended  to  see  better  than  they. 
For  there  was  danger,  if  they  should  presume  to 
see  for  themselves,  that  some  distant  and  imper- 
fedl  glimmerings  of  truth,  which  yet  remained, 

p 3 might 
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might  chance  to  excite  their  curiosity  to  search 
for  the  source  from  whence  they  proceeded  ; that 
they  might  be  condudted  in  the  search,  into  the 
broad  and  perfedl  day-light  of  that  glorious  lumi- 
nary which  enlightens  the  empire  of  reason ; 
which  would  at  once  dispel  the  illusions  of  error 
which  had  so  long  misled  them  ; and  would  put 
an  end  to  that  slavery  of  the  mind  on  which  the 
greatness  of  the  priesthood  was  founded  ; a great- 
ness which  was,  in  the  course  of  time,  to  grow 
into  an  immense,  and  astonishing  fabric,  of  ec7 
clesiastical  tyranny  and  despotism. — To  obviate 
an  event  so  unfavourable  to  their  designs,  the 
eye  of  the  mind  was  to  be  enfeebled  ; reason  was 
to  be  obscured  ; it  was  to  be  suspedted  and  mis- 
trusted, that  it  might  go  uncultivated  ; and,  be- 
ing obscured,  suspedled,  mistrusted,  and  uncul- 
tivated, it  was  to  be  rendered  useless,  and,  if  pos- 
sible, to  be  annihilated. 

The  Goths  and  Vandals  contributed  to  pro- 
mote these  illiberal  views,  and  to  complete  the 
mischief  which  the  degenerate  leaders,  and  pas- 
tors, of  the  Christian  church  had  so  successfully 
begun  ; and,  while  their  arms  spread  devastation 
and  terror  over  the  western  empire,  reason,  ne- 
n-ledted,  and  uncultivated,  spuk  under  the  de- 
pressing  influence  of  the  ignorance  and  barbarism 
of  the  conquerors,  into  the  lowest  state  of  de  - 
generacy,  till,  continuing  to  proceed  in  depravity, 
and  scarcely  any  thing  being  too  absurd  to  be  be- 
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lieved,  it  was  at  length  almost  lost,  and  forgot- 
ten, in  those  dark  ages  of  the  church,  when  po- 
pish usurpation  tyrannized,  with  little  control, 
over  the  minds,  persons,  and  propeilies,  of  al- 
most every  individual  in  clinstendoin. 

Tiiat  in  this  twilight,  or  rather  perfedl  niglit, 
of  the  mind,  we  should  see  human  reason  de- 
spised, discouraged,  and  decried,  as  an  insuffi- 
cient and  dangerous  guide  in  matters  of  religion; 
and  made  to  submit,  with  the  Scriptures  them- 
selves, to  the  d.ecvees  of  councils,  and  the 
decisions  of  the  churdi ; is  but  small  cause  of  won- 
der : but  to  every  man  of  rational  views,  and 
a cultivated  understanding,  it  must  appear  as  ex- 
traordinary, as  it  is  real,  that  in  this  enlightened 
age,  after  reason  lias  long  been  emerged  from 
tins  dismal  night  of  mental  darkness,  there  are 
men  to  be  fonnd  of  no  mean  learning,  and,  in 
other  matters,  of  good  understanding,  who  suf- 
fer themselves  to  be  so  blinded  by  false  reasoning, 
as  to  be  perfedly  insensible  to  the  true ; to 
slight,  and  despise  its  divine  illumination ; to  shun 
it,  as  a dangerous,  and  delusive  light,  where  the 
revelation  of  the  gospel  is  concerned ; and  with 
an  unaccountable  inconsistency,  to  reason  with 
much  earnestness,  ami  a specious  plausibility, 
against  the  use  of  reason  in  matters  which,  as 
they  inform  us,  ratlier  require  the  exercise  of  faith  ; 
and  to  trust  to  an  inward  light,  for  the  reality 
of  whose  presence,  and  illumination,  no  better 

p 4 evidence 
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evidence  can  be  produced,  or  pretended  to,  than 
the  very  doubtful  one  of  every  man’s  own  ima- 
gination ; than  which  nothing  can  be  more  un- 
certain, or  unsatisfatSlory,  or  a more  inexhaus- 
tible fountain  of  every  conceivable  variety  of  su- 
perstition, fanaticism,  or  desperation. 

Indeed  every  man  who  is  acquainted  with  hu- 
man nature,  and  who  understands  the  Scriptures, 
must  be  sensible  how  dangerous  it  is  to  abuse 
the  most  valuable  gift  of  Heaven,  at  the  instiga- 
tion of  fancy,  passion,  interest,  or  ambition ; — r 
to  despise  the  guidance  of  a divine  light,  to  which 
the  Scriptures  themselves  appeal,  and  on  whose  de- 
cision the  belief  of  their  truth  or  falsehood  must 
ultimately  depend ; — or  to  negledl  the  culture, 
and  improvement  of  a faculty,  which,  if  rightly 
considered,  it  is  perhaps  our  chief  duty,  and  our 
best  interest,  in  this  life,  and  possibly  in  the 
next,  to  cherish,  exercise,  and  follow ; and  is 
probably  that  talent  which  we  are  commanded 
to  employ  to  the  best  advantage,  and  are  severely 
forbidden  indolently  to  hide  in  a napkin, — But  no- 
thing can  afford  so  instrudfive  a lesson  of  the 
danger  of  such  a condudf,  and  of  the  happy  in- 
fluence of  an  opposite  mode  of  proceeding,  as  a 
minute  detail  of  the  history  of  the  church,  and 
of  all  those  nations  which  were  called  Christian, 
from  the  conversion  of  Constantine,  and  even 
earlier, — while,  reason  thus  imperceptibly  sink- 
ing under  the  influence  of  ambition  and  barba- 
rism, 
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rlsm,  not  only  religious,  but  almost  every  other 
species  of  knowledge,  gradually  declined,  expired, 
and  was  forgotten, — to  the  time  when  Luther, 
aided  by  a favourable,  and  providential,  contin- 
gency of  circumstances,  by  breaking  the  chains 
of  human  authority  which  had  so  long  enslaved 
the  mind,  roused  it  from  its  lethargy  ; made  it 
feel  its  own  native  and  independent  strength  and 
dignity ; and  infused  a spirit  of  inquiry, — which 
has  since  extended  itself  to  every  objedl  about 
which  the  mind  can  employ  its  faculties,  and, 
though  it  may  have  been  produdlive  of  a few  par- 
tial, temporary,  and  perhaps  necessary  evils,  has 
had  the  happy  effedl  of  promoting  civilization, 
increasing  human  happiness,  improving  reason, 
and  advancing  pure  and  genuine  Christianity,  to 
a degree,  which, — if  we  consider  the  vastness 
of  the  effedl,  the  apparent  imbecility  of  the  causes 
which  put  it  in  motion,  the  immense  resistance  of 
a multiplicity  of  powerful  obstacles,  the  short  space 
of  about  two  hundred  and  sixty  years,  in  which 
so  total  a revolution  in  the  minds  and  manners 
of  the  European  nations  has  been  accomplished, 
— seems  to  have  no  parallel  in  history,  since  the 
first  propagation  of  Christianity ; and  appears 
no  less  wonderful,  than  pleasing,  to  every  friend 
of  reason,  religion,  and  humanity. 

From  the  abuse,  diminution,  and  reje61ion,  of 
reason,  in  various  degrees  and  combinations,  have 
proceeded  three  kinds  of  deviation  from  the  spirit, 
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and  wisdom,  of  true  religion ; suspcrstition,  en- 
thusiasm, and  despondency. 

Superstition  considers  the  Deity  as  an  unreason- 
able, fantastical,  and  capricdous  being,  whose  fa- 
vour is  to  be  obtained,  or  anger  averted,  by  idle  ce- 
remonies, ridiculous  observances,  or  painful  mor- 
tifications". 

Enthusiasm  views  God  as  the  friend,  and  his 
spirit  as  the  guide,  of  the  happy  individual,  who 
experiences  his  favour,  and  is  sensible  of  his  in- 
liuence;-and  adting  by  the  impulse  of  internal 
feeling,  convidUon,  and  illumination,  and  of  an 
ardent  zeal  for  the  cause,  and  honour,  of  God, 
and  the  advancement  of  his  kingdom,  is  prepared 
to  believe  every  suggestion  of  a wild  imagination 
to  be  the  suggestion  of  the  Floly  Spirit,  and 
every  impulse  of  a foolish,  or  frantic  zeal,  to  be 
an  intimation  of  the  will  of  Heaven,  which  ought 
to  be  attended  to,  and  obeyed. 

Despondency  represents  the  Deity  in  the  same 
ignoble  light  in  which  he  is  exhibited  by  super- 
stition ^ and  is  as  little  governed  by  reason,  and  as 
much  by  feeling,  as  enthusiasm  ; but  paiiitshim  at 
the  same  time,  not  only  as  capricious,  but  in- 
exorable not  merely  as  void  of  friendship,  but 
as  an  enemy,  and  a tyrant. 

? In  qua  [scil.  superstitione]  inest  timorinanis  deorum. — Ci- 
CEKON.  De  Nat.  Dear.  lib.  i.  cap.  xHi.  edit.  Davisii. 

“ Which  [i.  e\  superstition],  consists  in  a vain  fear  of  the 
gods.” 
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Though,  perhaps,  every  degree  of  superstition, 
enthusiasm,  and  despondency,  may,  in  the  eye 
of  a philosopher,  appear  so  nearly  to  resemble  in- 
sanity as  scarcely  to  merit  a distindlion ; yet 
great  allowance  must  be  made  for  that  common 
imbecility  of  the  human  intelledl,  which  renders 
the  less  cultivated  part  of  mankind  extremely  lia- 
ble to  contradl,  in  some  degree,  one  or  other  of 
these  unworthy  apprehensions  of  the  Deity;  it 
is  only  Vv^hen  they  become  so  conspicuous,  so  ab- 
surd, and  so  excessive,  as  greatly  to  exceed  the 
common  deviations  of  human  belief  and  conduct 
in  these  respedls,  and  to  appear  plainly  to  pro- 
ceed from  a disordered  brain,  that  they  are  to 
be  considered  as  having  an  undoubted  claim  to 
the  titles  of  superstitious,  enthusiastic  or  fana- 
tical, and  desponding  insanity ; titles  which, 
however  they  may  seem  doubtful  in  many  cases, 
are  sometimes  obviously  applicable  even  in  the 
early  stages  of  the  disorder ; will  usually  be  al- 
lowed in  its  advancement  to  the  height ; and  are 
often  irrefragably  confirmed  by  its  progress  from 
notional,  to  some  of  the  species  of  ideal  insanity. 

14.  Sif-perstitious  Insanity . — Superstitious  insa- 
nity may,  therefore,  be  defined  to  be  such  an 
excess  and  extravagance  of  superstitious  notions 
and  condudf,  as  bear  evident  marks  of  a distem- 
pered brain,  and  are  not  unfrequently  observed 
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to  terminate  in  maniacal,  or  some  other  species  of 
ideal  insanity. 

Snperstition,  which  v/as  noticed  by  AiiETiEus’' 
as  being  sometimes  a symptom  of  insanity,  was 
the  principal  instrument,  as  it  has  always  been 
the  most  prominent  feature,  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church.  It  is  no  wonder,  then,  that  that 
church  should  be  of  all  others,  the  most  pro- 
lific parent  of  superstitious  insanity.  Ascetics, 
anchorets,  and  monks,  of  every  age,  have  af- 
forded abundant  examples  of  this  sort  of  madmen ; 
of  which  a more  striking  one  is  no  where  to  be 
found  than  that  of  the  noted  Simeon  Stylites, 
whose  extraordinay  methods  of  securing  the  fa- 
vour of  the  Deity,  exhibit  a painful  specimen  of 
superstitious  insanity  which  cannot  be  better  de- 
lineated than  by  the  elegant  pen  of  Mr.  Gibbon, 
in  his  History  of  the  Decline  and  Fall  of  the  Ro- 
man Empire. 

“ At  the  age  of  thirteen,”  says  that  celebrated 
historian,  ‘‘  the  young  S3Tian  deserted  the  pro- 
fession of  a shepherd,  and  threw  himself  into  an 
austere  monastery.  After  a long  and  painful  no- 
vitiate, in  which  Simeon  was  repeatedly  saved  from 
pious  suicide,  he  established  his  residence  in  a 


**  JiKriiJ'ajjWOvAv  r^irrovrca. — De  Causis  et  Signts 

Mori.  Diuturn.  lib.  i.  cap.  v.  p,  30,  A. 

Some  take  a turn  to  superstition.” 
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fnountain,  about  thirty  or  forty  miles  to  the  east 
of  Antioch.  Within  the  space  of  a mandra,  or 
circle  of  stones,  to  which  he  had  attached  him- 
self by  a ponderous  chain,  he  ascended  a column, 
which  was  successively  raised  from  the  height  of 
nine,  to  that  of  sixty,  feet,  from  the  ground. 
In  this  last,  and  lofty,  station,  the  Syrian  an- 
choret resisted  the  heat  of  thirty  summers,  and  the 
cold  of  as  many  winters.  Habit  and  exercise  in- 
strudled  him  to  maintain  his  dangerous  situation 
without  fear  or  giddiness,  and  successively  to  as- 
sume the  different  postures  of  devotion.  He 
sometimes  prayed  in  an  eredt  attitude,  with  his 
outstretched  arms,  in  the  figure  of  a cross ; but 
his  most  familiar  pradlice  was  that  of  bending  his 
meagre  skeleton  from  the  forehead  to  the  feet: 
and  a curious  spedlator,  after  numbering  twelve 
hundred  and  forty-four  repetitions,  at  length  de- 
sisted from  the  endless  account.  The  progi-ess 
of  an  ulcer  in  his  thigh  might  shorten,  but  it 
could  not  disturb,  this  celestial  life  ; and  the 
' patient  hermit  expired,  without  decsending  from 
his  column.” 

This  variety  of  pathetic  has  some  relation  to 
whimsical  insanity  ; from  which  it  differs  in  hav- 
ing religion  for  its  sole,  or  for  its  chief,  objedl. 

15.  Fanatical  -Enthusiastic,  or  fa- 

natical insanity,  is  an  ill-founded  notion  of  the 
uncommon  favour,  and  communications  of  the 

Deity ; 
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Deity  ; sometimes  aecompanied  with  uDremitting 
fervors  of  zeal,  gratitude,  or  devotion ; sometimes 
with  absurd,  extravagant,  or  violent  eondu6l ; 
and  sometimes  with  extraordinary,  and  incredible, 
expe£lations,  of  divine  manifestation,  and  inter- 
ference ; and,  though  in  many  cases  purely  no- 
tional, is  exceedingly  disposed  to  acquire  ideal 
symptoms. 

We  cannot  read  the  history  of  the  irregular 
and  turbulent  condu6l,  or  of  the  groundless  and 
absurd  expectations,  of  most  fanatics,  without 
concluding,  that  while  some  were  merely  design- 
ing, and  wicked,  others,  who  were  more  honest, 
and  serious,  were  aCtually  influenced  either  by  a 
temporary,  or  by  a permanent  insanity* : and  it 
will  appear  the  less  wonderful  that  so  many  should 
become  insane,  at  the  same  lime,  by  a kind  of 
epidemical  contagion,  when  we  refleCl  on  the  in- 
fluence of  example,  and  of  any  favourite  and  po- 
pular notion,  in  exciting  the  wildest,  and  most 
outrageous,  extravagances,  of  a misguided  mob; 
when  we  consider,  how  apt  the  brain  is  to  be  af- 
feCled  by  a constant  attention  of  the  mind  to  one 
objeCl ; how  liable  such  attention  is  to  be  excited 
when  the  objeCl  is  of  a religious  nature ; and  how 
much  the  propensity,  and  danger,  is  increased,  if 


* Vide  Sauvagesii  Nosolog.  Method.  Class  viii.  Gen.  19, 
Spec.  13,  Melancholia  Enthuslastica,  tom.  iii.  Part  i.  p.  3Q2, 
et  Spec.  6.  Daemonomania  fanatica,  tom,  iii.  Part  i.  p,  3Q^.— 
Lorry  De  Melancholia,  Parti,  cap.  vi.  tom.  i,  p.  135. 
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tt  be  contemplated,  as  religions  objedls,  when 
they  have  gained  the  ascendant  of  the  mind,  are 
extremely  apt  to  be,  witlt  emotion  and  ardor. 

This  variety  of  pathetic  insanity,  as  has  already 
been  observed,  is  ])eculiariy  disposed  to  become 
maniacal ; and  is  produdlive  of  every  form  of  en- 
thusiastic raptures,  extatic  reveries,  glorious  vi- 
sions, and  divine  revelations. — Passing  over  the 
history  of  the  first  Anabaptists^  who  in  the  time 
of  Luther  made  wild  work  in  Germany  ; and  of 
the  first  Quakers,  whose  fanaticism  made  no  small 
stir  in  England"  ; and  of  many  other  instances  of 
epidemic  enthusiasm,  which  were  probably  fruit- 
ful in  this  sort  of  insanity  ; I shall  relate  a few 
single  examples,  and  some  cases  of  a more  private 
nature,  as  specimens  of  this  variety. 

John  Kelsey  went  to  Constantinople  upon 
no  less  a design  than  that  of  converting  the  Grand 

j Some  account  of  vvliose  excesses  may  be  seen  in  Dr.  Eo- 
bertson’s  History  of  tlxe  Reign  of  the  Em[jeror  Charles  V. 
vol.  iii.  p.  76 — go. 

^ See  a minute,  and  possibly  somewhat  exaggerated,  detail 
of  their  fanaticism,  in  “ Leslie’s  Snake  in  the  Grass,”  which, 
together  with  several  pieces  in  its  defence,  is  published  in  the 
second  volume  of  his  works. 

I ought  to  add,  that  the  Anabaptists  and  Ouakers  of  the  pre- 
sent day,  are  the  very  reverse  of  their  predecessors  whose  his- 
tory I have  here  referred  to  5 and  are  as  remarkable  for  coolness 
of  reason,  and  sobriety  of  passion,  as  were  their  namesakes  of 
former  times  for  warmth  of  fancy,  and  the  intoxication  of  en- 
thusiasm. 


Signlor. 
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Signior.  He  preached  at  the  corner  of  one  of  the 
streets  of  that  city,  with  all  the  vehemence  of  a 
fanatic  : but  unfortunately  preaching  in  his  native 
English,  which  was  probably  the  only  language 
of  which  he  had  any  knowledge,  he  w^as  disap- 
pointed in  his  expectation  of  being  understood  ; 
but  was  treated  with  that  humanity  which  his 
state  of  mind  obviously  demanded,  and  safely 
lodged  in  an  hospital  for  lunatics'. 

Daniel,  Oliver  Cromvtell’s  porter,  whose 
brain  was  supposed  to  be  turned  by  plodding  in 
mystical  books  of  divinity,  was  treated  with  the 
same  humanity,  and  confined  for  many  years  in 
Bedlam ; from  one  of  the  windows  of  which  he 
used  frequently  to  preach,  chiefly  to  female  au- 
diences, who  would  often  sit  for  many  hours  un- 
der his  window,  very  busy  with  their  bibles,  and 
turning  to  the  quotations,  with  great  signs  of  de- 
votion'". 

Arthington,  Coppinger,  and  Hacket,  three 
enthusiasts,  in  Queen  Elizabeth’s  time,  met 
with  less  gentle  treatment ; the  latter  of  them 
was  hanged,  drawn,  and  quartered,  the  second 
died  raving  mad,  and  the  third,  recovering  from 
his  fanaticism,  and  insanity,  was  pardoned.  They 
had  been  accused  of  being  guilty  of  a conspiracy 
against  the  Queen. — On  Friday  the  15th  of 

* Granger’s  Biographical  History  of  England,  vol,  iv. 

p,  208. 

Idem.  Ib.  p.  210. 
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July,  CoppiNGER  having  sent  for  Arthington 
out  of  his  bed,  declared  to  him  that  he  had  had  a 
revelation,  which  assured  him  that  he  was  prophet 
of  mercy,  and  Arthington  prophet  of  judg- 
ment ; that  Racket  was  king  of  Europe,  and 
that  they  were  to  go  before  him,  and  separate  the 
sheep  from  the  goats.  Arthington  the  more 
readily  credited  this  because  he  found  a mighty 
burning  in  himself,  which  he  interpreted  a com- 
mencement of  the  angelic  nature.” — “ Coppin- 
GER  magnified  Racket  as  the  holiest  man  that 
had  ever  lived,  except  Christ  : — a Jittle  after  he 
was  apprehended,  he  ran  absolutely  distradled, 
and  never  recovered  his  senses,  but  obstinately 
refusing  all  nourishment,  died  of  hunger  the 
day  after  Racket  was  executed".” 

Thomas  Venner,  and  his  associates,  were 
treated  with  no  less  severity. — ‘^Venner  was  re- 
puted a man  of  sense  and  religion,  before  his  un- 
derstanding was  bewildered  with  enthusiasm,  tie 
was  so  strongly  possessed  with  the  notions  of 
the  millenarians,  or  the  fifth  monarchy  men,  that 
he  strongly  expedted  that  Christ  was  coming  to 
reign  upon  earth,  and  that  all  human  government, 
except  that  of  the  saints,  was  presently  to  cease. 
He  looked  upon  Cromwell,  and  Charles  II.  as 
usurpers  upon  Christ’s  dominion,  and  persuaded 
his  weak  brethren,  that  it  was  their  duty  to  rise 

" Biograph.  Britan,  ed.  2d,  vol.  i.  art,  ArthinptOn. 

VOL.  I.  e and 
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and  seize  upon  the  kingdom  in  his  name.  Ac- 
cordingly a rabble  of  them,  with  Venner  at  their 
head,  assembled  in  the  streets,  and  proclaimed 
King  Jesus.  They  were  attacked  by  a party  of 
the  militia',  whom  they  resolutely  engaged ; as 
many  of  them  believed  themselves  to  be  invul- 
nerable. They  were  at  length  overpowered  by 
numbers,  and  their  leader,  with  twelve  of  his 
followers,  was  executed  in  January,  166O-I.  They 
affirmed  to  the  last,  that  if  they  had  been  de- 
ceived, the  Lord  himself  was  their  deceiverb” 

“ Mr.  John  Mason,  minister  of  Water-Strat- 
ford,  near  Buckingham,  was  a man  of  great  sim- 
plicity of  behaviour,  of  the  most  unaffcdled 
piety,  and  of  learning  and  abilities  far  above 
the  common  level,  till  he  was  bewildered  by  the 
mysteries  of  Calvinism,  and  infatuated  with  mil- 
lenary notions.  This  calm  and  grave  enthusi- 
ast was  as  firmly  persuaded  as  he  was  of  his  own 
existence,  and  as  strongly  persuaded  others,  that 
he  was  the  Elias  appointed  to  proclaim  the  ap- 
proach of  Christ,  who  was  speedily  to  begin  the. 
millennium,  and  fix  his  throne  at  Water-Strat- 
ford.  Crowds  of  people  assembled  at  this  place, 
who  were  fully  convinced  that  this  great  asra 
would  presently  commence ; and  especially  after 
Mason  had  in  the  most  solemn  manner,  affirmed 
to  his  sister  and  several  other  persons,  that,  as 


® Granger’s  Biograph.  Hist,  of  England,  vol.  iv.  p.  206. 
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he  lay  on  his  bed,  he  saw  Christ  in  all  his  ma- 
jesty. Never  was  there  a scene  of  more  frantic 
joy,  expressed  by  singing,  fiddling,  dancing, 
and  all  the  wildness  of  enthusiastic  gestures  and 
rapturous  vociferation,  than  was,  for  some  time, 
seen  at  Stratford  ; where  a mixed  multitude  as- 
sembled to  hail  the  approach  of  King  Jesus. 
Every  vagabond  and  village-fiddler  that  could  be 
procured,  bore  a part  in  the  rude  concert  at  this 
tumultuous  jubilee.  Mason  was  observed  to 
speak  rationally  on  every  siibjcdt  that  had  no  re- 
lation to  his  wild  notions  of  religion.  He  died  in 
1693,  soon  after  he  fancied  that  he  had  seen  his 
Saviour,  fully  convinced  of  the  reality  of  the. 
vision  and  of  his  own  divine  mission'’.” 

We  have  an  instance  of  this  sort  of  insanity  in 
the  singular  and  tragical  history  of  the  family 
of  the  Dutartees,  who  were  all  so  infatuated 
as  to  fancy  that  they  were  the  only  family  upon 
earth  who  had  the  knowledge  of  the  true  God, 
and  whom  he  vouchsafed  to  instrudf,  either  by 
the  immediate  impulses  of  his  spirit,  or  by  signs 
and  tokens  from  heaven  ; — and  that  God  had 
revealed  to  them  in  the  plainest  manner,  that 
the  wickedness  of  man  was  again  so  great  in 
the  world,  that,  as  in  the  days  of  Noah,  he  was 

P Granger’s  Biographical  History  of  England,  vol.  iv. 
p.  207,  note. — See  a particular  account  of  his  life  and  charac- 
ter by  H.  Maurice,  redor  of  Tyringham,  Bucks,  1695,  4to. 
pamphlet. 
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determined  to  destroy  all  men  from  the  face  of 
it,  except  this  one  family,  whom, he  would  save 
for  raising  up  a godly  seed  upon  earth.  This  in- 
fatuation led  some  of  them,  with  the  approbation 
and  aid  of  tlie  rest,  to  commit  incest  and  mur- 
der ; and  to  suffer  that  death  which  was  the  con- 
sequence, by  the  hand  of  Justice, — if  there  could 
be  justice  in  so  punishing  poor  deluded  madmen, 
— W'ith  the  utmost  cheerfulness,  and  even  exulta- 
tion, in  the  firm  belief  of  their  own  divine  inspira- 
tion, and  that  they  should  prove  to  the  world  the 
truth  of  their  pretensions,  by  adfually  rising  again 
o.n  the  third  day'’.” 

The  very  extraordinary  visionary  Count  Ema- 
nuel Swedenborg,  affords  a striking  example 
of  fanatical  insanity  with  maniacal  symptoms. 
He  imagined  he  had  the  singular  happiness  of 
enjoying  frequent  interviews  with  the  world  of 
spirits ; and  has  favoured  mankind  with  exadt 
descriptions  of  the  scenes  he  visited,  and  the 
conversations  he  heard  and  partook  of,  in  those 
wonderful  excursions  of  a deluded  fancy.  ‘‘  The 
Lord  himself,”  says  he,  in  a letter  prefixed  to  his 
Theosophic  Lucubrations,  “ was  graciously  pleased 
to  manifest  himself  to  me  his  unworthy  servant, 
in  a personal  appearance  in  the  year  1743,  to 

^ This  remarkable  history  is  related  at  lengtk  in  the  Monthly 
Review  for  December  1779>  trom  “ An  Historical  Account  of 
the  Rise  and  Progress  of  the  Colonies  of  South  Carolina  and 
Georgia,”  2 vols.  Svo. 
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open  to  me  a sight  o-f  the  spiritual  world,  and  to 
enable  me  to  converse  with  spirits  and  angels, 
and  this  privilege  has  continued  with  me  to  this 
da/.” 

Very  similar  to  this,  were  the  visions  of  John 
Engei.brecht,  who,  after  passing  many  years  in 
2 state  of  the  most  gloomy  and  agonizing  des- 
peration, in  which  lie  had  tfeqnentlj  been  tempt- 
ed to  commit  suicide,  appeared  at  length,  to  his 
friends,  and  to  himself,  to  die,  and  to  be  restored 
again  to  life ; and  fancied  he  had  visited,  tlnring 
the  short  space  from  his  supposed  death  to  his  re- 
suscitation, first  hell,  and  afterwards  heaven ; 
and  was  from  that  time  freed  from  his  despon- 
dency, which  he  Isad  exchanged  for  the  oppexsite 
emotions  of  religious  j(;y. 

Now  this  pretended  death  seems  to  have  been 
in  reality  no  other  than  what  Sauvages’,  and 
other  nosological,  and  pathological'  writers-,  term 
an  aspkyosla^  or  a total  privation  of  external 
sense,  and  of  all  the  vital  motions ; and  was  of  an 
exceedingly  short  duration  ; for  he  himself  tells  us, 
that  the  whole  proce-ss  was  but  of  a moment ’'s  con- 


’ See  the  Monthtj  Review  for  June  J770'>  veL  xEi.  p.  44S— 

snd  for  November  177^>  vol.  lix.  p.  305. 

* Nosol.  Method.  Class  vi.  Gen.  23,  tom.  iL  Part  ii.  p.  401. 

* Boekhaavij  Institut.  Mediciase,  § 820,  p.  38S. — Gaceh 
InsOtut.  Pathologi'ae,  § 783,  p.  28S  — See  something  simifer  jri 
the  account  of  MoNBonno’s  Arreient  Metaphysics,  toI.  si. — 
Critical  Review  for  December  i 782,  p.  422,  See. 
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tlnuance,  that  it  was  much  about  twelve  o’clock, 
at  midnight,  when  liis  bodily  hearing  failed  and 
left  him,  and  that  when  the  watchman  cried 
twelve  o’clock,  the  extatic  rapture  had  fully  passed 
upon  him. 

But  a short  view  of  the  symptoms  of  this  cu- 
rious disorder,  as  described  by  himself,  in  their 
gradual  advancement,  and  decline,  will  sufficiently 
explain  its  nature. 

It  was  on  Thursday  noon,  about  twelve 
o’clock,  when  I distindlly  perceived  that  death 
was  making  his  approaches  upon  me  from  the 
lower  parts  upwards ; — insomuch  that  my  whole 
body  becoming  .stiff,  I had  no  more  feeling  left 
in  my  hands  and  feet,  neither  in  any  other  part 
of  my  whole  body : nor  was  I at  last  able  to  speak 
or  see  ; for  my  mouth  now  becoming  very  stiff, 
I was  no  longer  able  to  open  it,  nor  did  I feel  it 
any  longer.  My  eyes  also  broke  in  my  head  in 
such  a manner,  that  I distindUy  felt  it.  But,  for 
all  that,  I understood  what  was  said  when  they 
were  praying  by  me  ; — -and  I heard  distindlly  that 
they  said  one  to  another,  pray  feel  his  legs,  how 
stiff  and  cold  they  are  become ; it  will  now  be 
soon  over  with  him.  This  I heard  distindtly ; 
but  had  no  perception  of  their  touch.  And  when 
the  watchman  cried  eleven  o’clock,  at  midnight, 
I heard  that  too  distinctly ; and  much  about 
twelve  o’clock,  at  midnight,  the  bodily  hearing 
failed  and  left  me  too.  Then  was  I (as  it  seemed 
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to  me),  taken  up  with  my  whole  body  ; and  it 
was  transported  and  carried  away  with  far  more 
swiftness  than  any  arrow  can  fly,  when  discharged 
from  a cross-bow.” — He  then,  after  some  observa- 
tions, relates  what  he+saw,  and  heard,  in  the 
other  world  ; and  afterwards  describing  his  re- 
turn to  life,  and  telling  us  that  he  was  twelve 
hours  in  dying,  and  the  same  space  in  recover- 
ing, he  thus  proceeds  ; — “ Remarkable  it  is,  that 
as  I died  from  beneath  upwards,  so  I revived 
again  the  countrary  wav,  from  above  to  beneath, 
or  from  top  to  toe. — Being  now  conveyed  back 
again  out  of  the  splendorous  glory,  it  seemed  to 
me  as  if  I had  been  replaced  with  my  whole  body 
upon  the  same  spot ; and  then  I first  began  to 
hear  again  corporally  something  of  w’hat  they 
were  praying  in  the  same  room  with  me.  Thus 
was  my  hearing  the  first  of  all  the  senses  I reco- 
vered again.  After  this  I began  to  have  a per- 
ception of  my  eyes,  so  that  by  little  and  little  my 
whole  body  became  gradually  strong  and  sprightly. 
And  no  sooner  did  I get  a feeling  of  my  legs  and 
feet  again,  but  I rose  and  stood  up  upon  them 
with  a strength  and  firmness  I never  had  enjoyed 
before,  througli  the  whole  course  of  my  life. 
The  heavenly  joy  invigorated  me  to  such  a de- 
gree, that  the  people  were  greatly  terrified  at  it ; 
seeing  that,  in  so  rapid  and  almost  instantaneous 
a manner,  I had  recovered  my  strength  again  to 
such  great  advantage.” 
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• During  this  supposed,  and  apparent,  death, 
he  had  been  carried  in  imagination,  or,  as  he 
terms  it,  in  a trance  or  vision,  and  set  down  be- 
fore hell  ; where  he  had  perceived  a dismal  dark- 
ness, a thick  nasty  fog,  smoke,  and  vapour,  and 
a horrible  bitter  stench,  and  had  heard  dreadful 
bowlings  and  lamentations:  had  from  thence 
been  conveyed  by  the  Holy  Ghost,  in  a chariot  of 
gold,  into  the  radiant  and  splendorous  light  of 
the  divine  glory,  where  he  had  seen  the  choir  of 
holy  angels,  prophets,  and  apostles,  singing  and 
playing  round  the  throne  of  God,  the  angels 
in  the  form  of  flames  of  fire,  and  the  souls  of 
believers  in  the  shape  of  luminous  sparks,  and 
God’s  throne  under  the  appearance  of  a great 
splendor ; had  received  a charge  or  message 
from  God  by  means  of  an  holy  angel ; had  had 
such  assurances  of  divine  favour,  and  felt  such 
delight  from  this  momentary  glimpse  of  the 
glory  of  God,  that  he  was  ever  after  a happy  en- 
thusiast, and  the  joy  he  retained  from  this  splen- 
did spe61acle  was  so  very  great  and  unspeak- 
able in  his  heart,  as  to  surpass  all  kind  of  de- 
scription. 

After  this  he  had,  for  several  years,  frequent 
visions,  and  revelations,  sometimes  in  the  day- 
time, and  with  his  eyes  open,  and  always  with- 
out any  of  those  symptoms  of  disorder  which 
had  preceded  his  first  vision:  lived  sometimes, 
as  he  assures  us,  for  eight,  twelve,  and  thirteen 
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days,  and  even  for  three  weeks  together,  with- 
out eating  and  drinking  ; for  the  space  of  three 
quarters  of  a year  without  the  least  wink  of  sleep ; 
and  once  heard  with  his  bodily  ears,  for  one  and 
forty  nights  together,  the  holy  angels  singing 
and  playing  on  the  heavenly  music,  so  that  he 
could  not  help  joining  them  ; and  the  people 
who  were  with  him  were  so  much  affedled  with 
joy,  as  to  be  unable  to  sleep  likewise,  and  often 
continued  singing  along  with  him  almost  the 
whole  night  through. 

I have  been  the  more  minute  in  this  account 
of  John  Engelbrecht,  and  otheV  enthusiasts, 
because  an  attempt  is  now  making  by  an  apparently 
serious  and  well-meaning  Christian,  to  give  cre- 
dit to  his  almost  forgotten  revelations,  and  the 
reveries  of  some  other  Dutch  and  German  mys- 
tics and  visionaries,  by  publishing  them  in  an 
English  dress,  and  in  a cheap  form,  at  a time 
when  enthusiastic,  and  mystical  notions  are  gain- 
ing but  too  much  ground  in  this  kingdom,  among 
the  w'eak,  the  ignorant,  and  the  credulous:  for 
though  it  be  allowed  that  they  may  possibly  do 
some  good  among  the  populace,  by  rousing 
men’s  attention  to  religious  matters,  and  ex- 
citing them  to  sobriety,  and  seriousness ; yet  it 
seems  not  improbable  that  they  may,  in  the 
end,  do  more  harm,  by  giving  too  much  scope, 
and  consequence,  to  feeling  and  imagination, 

and 
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and  by  impairing  and  blUiding  the  understand- 
ing;'*.  • . 

The  next  and  anly  instance,  more,  of  .fanati- 
cal insanity,  which  I shatl-jhere  relate,^  exhibits  a 
-specimen  of  tlae  more  common  etfedts  of  an  indul- 
gence in  enthusiastic  notions,  andfeelingSv 

“ I knew  a wom-a.n.,”  .says  Tissot,  “ several  years 
ago,  who,  after  condiuding  herself  for  25  years  to- 
gether as  a woman  of  sound  sense  and  understand- 
ing, happening,  in  an  evil  hour,  to  associate 
with  the  sect  of  Herneuters,  experienced  the  most 
ardent  emotions  of  love  to  our  Saviour,  and  to  him 
alone,  and  dwelling  entirely  on  this  idea  day  and 
night,  so  destroyed  the  tone  of  the  brain,  that  in 
a few  months  she  became  an  idiot ; and  yet  re- 
tained such  a recolleition  of  the  I^tmb  of  God, 
on  whom  she  had  thus,  wholly  fixed  her  thoughts, 
and  affections,  that  though  I visited  her  and 
talked  to  her  in  a variety  of  ways,  every  day  for  half 
a year  together,  I could  never  get  a single  word 
from  her,  but  my  sweet  lamb  ; and  this  she 


For  a more  particular  history  of  this  extraordinary  man, 
and  his  wonderful  visions,  I refer  the  reader  to  a recent  puldi- 
calion,  called — “ The  divine  Visions  of  John  Engelerecht, 
a Lutheran  Protestant,  whom  God  sent  from  the  dejtd  to  be  3 
preacher  of  repentance  and  faith  to  the  Christian  world  : trans- 
lated from  the  original  German  by  Fiiancis  Okely,  formerly 
of  St.  John’s  College,  Cambridge,  in  2 vols.  t2mo.” — from 
which  I have  extradfed  the  above  account. — See  vol.  i.  p.  2, 
56,  57,  58,  60,  68,  73,  75,  78, 
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'would  repeat  about  every  half-hour,  always  sit- 
ting with  downcast  eyes,  and  never  uttering  a 
single  syllable  besides,  for  the  space  of  a year 
and  half,  at  the  expiration  of  which  term  she  died 
perfe611y  wasted  to  a skeleton’'.” 

The  ancients  esteemed  enthusiasm  to  be  a pecu- 
liar sort  of  insanity,  sometimes  occasioned  by 
disease  of  body,  sometimes  by  erroneous  no- 
tions, and  sometimes  by  tlie  immediate  in- 
fluence of  Apollo.  In  all  these  cases  it  was 
supposed,  as  the  very  term  implies,  that  the 
enthusiast  was  a61uated,  either  m imagination, 
or  in  reality,  by  the  inspiration  of  a divinity  ; 
and  that  wliile  in  the  two  former  he  mistakingly 
pretended  to,  in  the  latter  he  really  possessed, 
the  gift  of  foretelling  future  events.  It  is  no 
wonder,  then,  that  the  ideas  of  enthusiasm, 
madness,  and  divination,  were  considered  on 
many  occasions,  as  almost  inseparable  ideas ; 
and  that  the  terms  Were  frequently  used  as  sy- 


^ “ Novi  ante  plures  annos  fosminam,  veie  per  vigintl  quin- 
qne  annos  sapientem,  qu^,  malo  fato,  Henieiitarnm  se6i;ae  ad- 
dida,  tota  et  unice  sacro  amore  servatoris  nostri  Hagrans,  tota 
huic  ideae  no6tu  dluque  dedita,  sic  cerebri  tonum  fregit,  ut  intra 
aliquot  menses  fatua  fieret  ; agni  tamen  sui  adeo  memor,  at 
illam  per  semiannnm  quotidie  visitans,  variisque  alloquens  ser- 
monibus,  nullana  unquam  aliam  vocem  obtinere  potuerim 
quam  mi  suavis  agne  (mon  doux  agneau)  j et  hanc  omni  semi- 
hora,  demlssis  semper  oculis,  edebat,  et  nullam  aliam  per  ses- 
quiannum  edidit,  quo  lapso  tempore  penitus  tabida  periit.”— 
Tissox  de  Valetud,  Literator.  p.  22. 
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aonyiDOus  ; as  may  be  seen  by  consulting,  among 
others'",  the  writings  of  Plato’',  AretjEus  Cap- 
FADox'',  CcELius  Aurelianus%  and  Paulus 
^GiNETA* *.  But  as  a rational  Christian  can 
allow  of  no  such  inspiration,  but  what  was  given 
to  Christ,  and  to  the  prophets,  and  apostles  ; we 
must  of  course  conclude  that  the  pretenders  to 
divine  illumination,  and  the  gift  of  prophecy, 
were  among  the  ancient  heathens,  as  they  have 
since  been  among  modern  Christians,,  of  two 
sorts;  and  were  either  no  better  than  insane, 
©r  were  downright  cheats  and  impostors.  The 
fatter  became  such,  either  from  private  views  of 
ambition-,  reputation,  and  emolument,  a zeal 
foi:  the  public  good,  or  an  attachment  to  the 
interest  of  a party ; as  seems  to  have  been  the 
ease  witli  Numa,  Apollonius  TvANiEus,  Ser- 
TORius,  and  many  others:  or  like  the  priestes- 
ses of  Apollo',  tlrey  were  such  from  tlie  very 
mature,  and  necessity  of  their  ofBce. 

WiM  gesticulations,  incoherent  ravings,  foam- 
ing at  the  mouth,  and  convulsive  motions,  being 
looked  upon  as  symptoms  of  the  workings  of  the 
divinity  within,  these  were  always  assumed  by 

''  ScHENCKii  Obs.  Med.  Ear.  lib.  i.  p.  ISA,  Obs.  7* 

* In  Ph^edro. 

* De  Causis  et  Signis  Mdrb.  Dluturn.  lib.i.  eap.vi.  p.  33,  E. 

* Morb.  Chron.  lib.  i.  cap.  v.  § 144,  p.  32S,  and  § 15G, 
p.  327. 

De  Re  Medica,  lib,  iii,  cap.  xiv.  p,  20j  1.  8. 
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ifee  Pytlioness,  and  have  in  all  ages  had  a principal 
share  in  the  artifices  of  such  kind  of  impostures. 
But  as  the  body  cannot  be  thus  agitated  withoitt 
much  exertion  of  mind,  and  enthusiasm  cannott 
be  well,  and  frequently,  imitated,  as  interesting 
characters  on  the  stage  cannot  well  be  repre- 
sented till  the  mimic  forgets  himself,  and  feels 
the  emotions,  and  imagines  himself  in  the  very 
situation  of  the  character  he  is  exhibiting-;  s® 
many  of  these  impostors,  either  through  the 
violence  of  their  exertions,  the  long  habit 
personating  madness,  and  the  really  enthu^ 
astic  feelings  which  a zeal  for  the  honour  of  their 
OoD  had  excited,  or  with  which  natural  consti- 
tution had  endowed  them,  might  possibly,  in  the 
end,  actually  experience  the  insanity  they  had  s© 
often  feigned  ; and  such  insanity,  it  may  natu- 
rally  be  supposed,  might  sometimes  terminate  an 
idiotism.  Granting  the  probability  of  this  re- 
presentation, we  may  hence  possibly  account  for  the 
veneration,  which  in  some  countries,  -and  espe- 
cially in  the  more  eastern,  is  paid  to  madmen, 
and  idiots ; and  for  the  belief  that  tbe}^  are  the 
peculiar  favourites,  and  are  often  honoured  with 
the  inspiration,  of  Heaven. 

l6.  DespomVmg  Insanity. — Despondiaag  insa- 
nity is  a groundless  apprehension  of  having  lost 
the  favour,  and  irretrievably  incurred  the  resent- 
ment of  the  Deity ; and  of  being  destined,  in 


conse- 
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consequence  of  some  supposed  unpardonable  of- 
fence, which,  if  real,  is  usually  at  the  worst  but 
trifling,  and  is  not  uncommonly  merely  imagi- 
nary, to  the  most  unrelenting  severities  of  ever- 
lasting torment;  and  is  frequently  accompanied 
with  the  dread  of  immediate,  and  temporal, 
while  it  anticipates  the  horrors  of  future,  and  eter- 
nal, condemnation  and  punishment. 

This  variety  may  be  connedled  with  supersti- 
tion, or  with  enthusiasm,  or  with  a mixture  of 
them  both  ; and  may  therefore  either  precede,  or 
follow  both  superstitious,  and  fanatical  insanity ; 
but  while  it  is  capable  of  uniting  itself  with  the 
former,  it  can  only  alternate,  as  it  often  does,  but 
can  never  exist  in  immediate  combination,  with  the 
latter. 

To  refuse  all  kinds  of  nourishment,  and  to 
have  the  most  invincible,  and  unremitting  pro- 
pensity to  suicide,  are  symptoms  familiar  to  this 
deplorable  variety  of  pathetic  insanity  ; and  can 
no  way  be  accounted  for,  but  by  the  intolerable 
horror  of  those  dreadful  feelings,  and  that  frantic 
distress,  which,  though  in  part  arising  from  views 
of  futurity,  make  the  unhappy  sufferers  under  this 
shocking  calamity  sensible  only  to  their  present 
‘ agonies,  which  at  any  rate  they  are  eager  to  ex- 
change: and  by  that  self-detestation,  on  account 
of  the  supposed  enormity  of  their  guilt,  and  that 
full  convidlion  of  its  atrocious  and  unpardon- 
able nature,  which  render  them  impatient  to  meet 
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mi  evil  which  they  know  to  be  inevitable,  which  at 
best  cannot  long  be  delayed,  and  of  which  the 
actual  suffering  can  scarcely  be  more  painful  than 
tlie  anticipated  apprehension  ; and  ready,  and  ea- 
ger to  infiidt  on  themselves  the  merited  punish- 
ment of  their  hardened,  aggravated,  and  unex- 
ampled crimes.  I have  known  patients  of  this 
sort  express  the  most  violent  resentment  and  in- 
dignation against  themselves  ; and,  though  firmly 
persuaded  that  they  were  destined  to  eternal  dam- 
nation, yet  so  bent  upon  quitting  the  present 
load  of  misery,  as  to  expostulate  with  their  friends 
on  the  cruelty  of  their  care — in  preventing  them 
from  executing  this  desperate  purpose, — in  detain- 
ing them  in  a state  of  such  exquisite  anguish, 
as  could  not  easily  be  exchanged  for  a worse, — 
or  in  preventing  the  execution  of  vengeance  on 
a wretch  for  whose  unprecedented  wickedness  and 
impiety  no  punishment  could  be  too  severe. 
Such  motives,  and  sacli  reasoning,  may  appear 
too  irrational  and  inconsistent,  to  be  real ; but  it 
must  be  remembered  that  they  are  the  motives, 
and  the  reasoning,  of  madmen,  with  whom  no- 
thing can  be  so  incredible  as  not,  on  some  occa- 
sion or  other,  to  gain  belief:  or  so  absurd,  as  not 
to  become  a motive  of  condudl.  Of  this  I am 
certain,  that  I have  endeavoured  to  exhibit  a true 
picture,  though  I am  sensible  it  is  a very  imper- 
fe6t  one,  of  what  I have  repeatedly  seen,  and 
carefully  attended  to. 


This 
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This  truly  pitiable  disorder  is  not  ill  delineated 
by  WiERus**.  And  Zacutus  Lusitanus  relates 
a curious  instance  of  it,  which  had  acquired,  as 
it  is  apt  to  do,  ideal  symptoms  ; and  was  cured 
by  an  extraordinary  stratagem'".  Indeed  cases  of 
this  kind  are  so  common,  that  few  can  have 
lived  long  in  the  world,  and  been  at  all  attentive 
to  such  occurrences,  but  must,  at  one  time  or 
other,  have  had  an  opportunity  of  observing  it. 
It  is  finely  painted  by  the  pidturesque  pencil  of  our 
inimitable  Spenser,  in  the  ninth  canto  of  the  first 
book  of  his  Fairy  Queen  ; from  which  my  reader 
will  pardon  me,  if  I transcribe,  in  this  place,  the 
three  following  beautiful  stanzas 

The  knight  was  much  enmoved  with  his  speech. 

That  as  a sword’s  point  through  his  heart  did  pierce. 

And  in  his  conscience  made  a secret  breach. 

Well  knowing  true  all,  that  he  did  rehearse. 

And  to  his  fresh  remembrance  did  reverse 
The  ugly  view  of  his  deformed  crimes. 

That  all  his  manly  powers  it  did  disperse. 

As  he  were  charmed  with  inchaunted  rimes. 

That  oftentimes  he  quak’d,  and  fainted  oftentimes. 

In  which  amazement,  when  the  miscreant 
Perceived  him  to  waver  weak  and  frail. 


Wieui  de  Praestig.  Daemon,  lib.  iii.  De  Latniis,  cap.  vit. 
I v.  p.  182, 

' Zacuti  Lusitani  de  Prax.  Med,  Admirand.  lib.  i. 
Obs.  4g,  p.  ] I,  Operum,  tom.  ii.  adcalcem,  etdeMcd.  Princ. 
Hist.  lib.  i.  Obs.  39.  Operum,  tom.  i.  p.  75. 
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Willie  trembling  horror  did  his  conscience  dant, 

And  hellish  anguish  did  his  soul  assail  ; 

To  drive  him  to  despair,  and  quite  to  quail,  ^ 

He  shew’d  him  painted  in  a table  plain. 

The  damned  ghosts,  that  do  in  torment  wail. 

And  thousand  fiends  that  do  them  endless  pain 
With  fire  and  brimstone  which  for  ever  shall  rem^ain. 

The  sight  whereof  so  throughly  him  dismay’d. 

That  nought  but  death  before  his  eyes  he  saw. 

And  ever  burning  wrath  before  him  laid. 

By  righteous  sentence  of  th’  Almighty’s  law  ; 

Then  ’gan  the  villain  him  to  overcraw. 

And  brought  unto  him  swords,  ropes,  pjison,  fire. 

And  all  that  might  him  to  perdition  draw  ;• 

And  bade  him  clause  what  death  he  would  desire  : 

For  death  was  due  to  him,  that  had  provok’d  God’s  ire'*. 

13.  In  Appetitive  Insanity  there  is  an  irnmode- 
rate,  and  ungovernable,  desire,  of  gratifying  an 
appetite,  without  that  regard  to  modesty,  and 
decency,  which  is  commonly  observed  even  by 
the  most  dissolute,  when  in  their  right  minds : 
and  as  the  disorder  advances,  it  usually,  sooner 
or  later,  discovers  such  other  symptoms  as  evi- 
dently indicate  a distempered  brain. 

This  species  of  insanity  is,  in  some  cases,  very 
slow,  and  gradual,  in  its  progress,  free  from 
impetuosity  and  violence,  and  assumes,  as  cir- 
cumstances determine,  without  relinquishing  its 
own  peculiar  symptoms,  an  appearance  of  im- 


^ Stanza  xlviii.  xlix.  and  L.  vol.  i.  p.  140. 
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pulsive,  or  of  distressful  pathetic,  and  sometimes 
of  mildly  maniacal  insanity : in  others  it  is  as  rapid 
and  violent,  as  it  is  indecent,  disgusting,  and 
shocking  ; and  readily  acquires  turbulently  mania- 
cal, and  not  very  rarely  phrenitic  symptoms. 

It  usually  attacks  those,  who,  though  in  a sin- 
gle state,  and  under  the  outward  restraint  of  an 
artificial  modesty,  have  imprudently  indulged  in 
the  wantonness  of  lascivious  thoughts,  and  amo- 
rous desires,  of  which  they  had  neither  the  sanc- 
tion of  law,  nor  of  custom,  nor  of  religion,  to 
pursue  without  guilt,  or  blame,,  the  irregular 
gratification.  But  though  it  most  commonly  attacks 
such  as  have  thus  secretly  cherished  a forbidden 
flame ; yet  the  purest,  and  most  immaculate,  in 
thought,  and  conduct,  are  not  perfedtly  secure 
from  its  invasion.  Certain  conditions  of  body 
may  sometimes  induce  the  disorder,  without  the 
previous  existence  of  any  mental  turpitude.  But 
whatever  may  be  the  exciting  cause,  it  rarely  dis- 
covers itself  till  it  has  risen  to  a considerable 
height,  and  has  acquired  such  vigour  as  to  ov^er- 
come,  and  break  through,  the  very  strong  barriers,: 
and  powerful  restraints,  of  modesty,  and  de- 
corum. 

As  it  exists,  with  some  necessary  difference  of 
symptoms,  in  the  different  sexes,  it  may  be  di- 
vided into  twn  varieties : to  which  there  will  be 
no  difficulty  in  appropriating  names ; since  a disor- 
der of  this  sort  in  men,  has  already  acquired  the 
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appellation  of  safp-iasis^ ; and,  in  the  other 

. sex. 


' Vide  Aret.'ei  Capi’ad.  de  Causis  et  Signis  Morb.  "Xciit. 
lib.  i.  cap.  xii.  p.  25. — Paul.  AEginet.  de  Re  Medica,  lib.  iii. 
cap.  Ivi.  p.  95. — GaLeni  de  Tumorib.  prater  Naturam ; iti 
LAGUNiE  Epltom.  p.  /'OS,  1.  65. — Boneti  Polyalth.  lib.  iv, 
cap.  Ixxv.  tom.  ii.  p.  lly5. — Sauvagesu  Nosol.  Method. 
Cla.ss  viil.  Gen.  13,  tom.  iii.  Part  1.  p.  339- 

A very  curious  case  of  this  kind  is  circumstantially  telated 
by  WiERus,  which  I shall  here  transcribe,  as  exhibiting  a 
pretty  exadl  specimen  of  the  insanity  which  I mean  to  discri- 
minate under  the  name  of  satyriasis.  His  wotds  are  these  : — • 
“ Scribll  Paulus  Geillandus,  quendam  hispanum  cleri- 
cum  et  decretorum  dodloiem  anno  aetatis  suae  quadragesimo 
quinlo  Roms  quaruhdam  juvenum  monialium  atnore  captum, 
quas  et  forma  venusta  .saepiils  in  monasterio  visitans,  verbisque 
et  muneribus  abblandiens,  usqiie  adeo  deperlit,  ut  noiSe  die- 
que,  tarn  somniens  quain  vigil,  nihil  aliud,  nisi  earundem  am- 
plexus  concubitusque  meditaretur  corde,  verbo,  gestis,  et  sig- 
nis ; paulatim  et  eo  venit  amentiae,  quum  clericus  esset,  ut  se 
ecclesiae  spotisum,  et  moni.ales  ejusdem  sponsas  esse  palam  as- 
sereret ; hoc  usus  argumento,  quod  dicerentur  sponsae  christi, 
qul  ivpresentatur  per  ecclesiam  : hinc  concludebat,  sponsum 
et  sponsas  spirltuales,  hoc  est  sacerdotes  et  monlales,  posse 
simul  carnaliter  congredi  sine  peccato,  et  Deum  ita  praordi- 
nasse,  ac  se  putare  summum  bonum  in  ejusmodi  congressu 
esse  positum.  Eadem  insuper  juvenculis  saspius  praedicabat. 
Tandem  quoque  orationes  et  preces  nefarias  componebat,  qui- 
bus  apud  Deum  el  alios  instabat  sandtos,  ut  maximas  vires  ia 
renibus  posset  consequi,  in  lumbis  vero  talem  calorem,  ut 
abundanter  et  saepenumero  suam  posset  explere  llbldinem  : de- 
lude ut  diva  Cecilia,  Ursula,  Magdalena  et  Clara  ex  dono 
specialis  gratiae  mentibus  monialium  iisdem  nominibus  nuncn- 
patarum  infaudereut,  nullum  fieri  posse  opus  magis  Deo  me- 
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sex,  that  of  nymphomania'^ . But  it  may  be 
proper  to  obserye,  that  I use  the  term  satyriasis 
in  a more  limited  sense  than  most  medical  wri- 
ters, who  extend  it  to  disorders,  which  I,  who 
confine  it  to  insanity,  am  obliged  to  exclude,  and 
who  reckon  symptoms,  as  essential,  which,  how- 
ever frequently  they  may  occur  in  this  va- 
riety ot  appetitive  insanity,  are  merely  concomi- 
tant, do  not  necessarily  enter  into  the  idea  of  the 


iitorram,  q-uara  carnallter  comniisceri,  crescere  et  mnltipilr’are, 
citra  nllam  personaram  distinftionem,  et  voti  castitatis  laesio- 
nem,  idque  Deo  placere  magis  quam  holocaustum  sive  sacrlfi- 
cium  ; ut  item  illarum  corda  inflammarent  amore  ardent!  erga 
sacerdotem  ecclesiae  sponsum,  ne  ejus  vota  carnalia  maxima 
cum  humilltate  adimplere,  inandatisque  ut  veri  patris  parere 
gravarentur,”  ^:c, — De  PreesUg.  Deemon.  Hb.  iii.  de  Laniiis, 
cap.  vii.  p.  181. 

f Sauvagesii  Class,  vlii.  Gen.  Id,  tom.  iii.  Part  i,  p.  345. 

. — Sauvages,  and  others,  reckon  both  nymphomania  and 
satyriasis  distindt  genuses  from  insania ; because  they  are  not 
always  accompanied  with  what  they  call  ddirmm,  that  is,  with 
ideal  delirium.  Nor  do  1 here  mean  to  comprehend  every  dis- 
order to  which  others  have  given  this  appellation  ; but  such 
only  as  shall  be  found,  on  stridt  examination,  to  be  included 
in  my  definitions.  The  case  of  satyriasis  in  the  preceding  note, 
is  plainly  so ; and  all  the  instances  of  nymphomania,  which 
have  fallen  under  my  observation,  have  been  accompanied 
with  other  indisputable  symptoms  of  insanity. — See  also — * 
Bartholiivi  Hist.  Anat.  Par.  Cent.  2.  Hist.  Qg,  p.  258. — > 
.^cHENCKii  Obs.  Med.  Rar,  p.  134,  Obs.  4. — Zacuti  Lusi- 
TAN.  Prax.  Med.  Admir.  lib.  ii.  Oper.  tom.  ii.  ad  calcem, 
p.  64,  Obs.  93. — Sennerti  Medicinae  Praft.  lib.  iv.  Part  ii, 
§ iii.  cap.  V.  Operum  omnium,  tom.  .iv.  p.  688. 
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tiisorcler,  and,  I have  reason  to  believe,  do  not 
always  exist.  What  these  symptoms  are  will 
readily  be  seen,  by  comparing  the  passages,  re- 
ferred to  in  the  notes,  with  the  definition  which 
I have  given  above. 

■ — ->g3:3e3»- — 

I have  already  mentioned  that  all  these  species 
of  insanity  may  be  variously  combined,  and  fre- 
quently interchange,  one  with  another.  It  may 
be  proper  farther  to  remark,  that  the  same  patient 
sometimes  goes  through  several  kinds  of  insanity, 
— which  may  be  reckoned  in  such  cases,  as  so 
many  degrees,  or  stages, — during  the  coarse  of 
the  same  illness.  Of  these  combinations,  and 
changes,  there  is  almost  an  endless  variety.  One 
remarkable,  and  not  uncommon  transition  of  insa- 
nity, is  from  great  dejedlion,  and  distress,  to  ease 
and  cheerfulness,' and  sometimes  to  an  uncommon 
flow  of  spirits.  But  most  frequently  it  retains 
its  charadter  of  liveliness,  or  anxiety,  elevation, 
or  depression.  In  general,  all  kinds  of  insanity, 
so  far  as  they  arise  from  mental  constitution, 
and  are  not  the  sudden  effedt  of  any  accidental 
bodily  disease,  may  be  considered  as  proceeding 
from  two  different,  and  opposite  constitutional 
sources  ; — in  one  of  which  the  charadferistic 
temperament  of  mind  may  properly  enough  be 
called  fanciful, — and  in  the  other,  though/fd. 
'J'he  first  degree  of  insanity  in  the  former  case 
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may  be  called  flighty  ; and  the  first  in  the  latter 
melayicholy . The  following  scheme  will  show 
the  natural  progression  of  these  constitutional 
temperaments  of  mind  from  their  sound  state,  if 
they  can  ever  stridUy  be  said  to  be  in  a sound 
state,  to  the  height  of  disorder,  and  insanity ; 
and  from  thence  again  to  their  ordinary  state 
of  sanity. 


fS.  maniacal  7 p a. 

I.  1.  Fanciful — 2.  flighty — <4.  phrenitic  > ‘ 

(5.  maniacal  3 '' 


II,  1,  Thoughtful  — 2.  me- 
lancholy— 


melancholy. 

thouchtful. 


From  the  first  of  these  constitutional  classes  it 
appears  obvious  wh}^ — “ great  wits  to  madness 
nearly  are  allied.”— Both  of  them,  where  the 
disorder  was  not  brought  on  by  some  disease  of 
body ; or  other  very  powerful  exciting  cause,  as 
intense  study,  the  violent  passion  of  love,  sud- 
den terror,  or  the  like,  which  spare  neither  weak 
nor  strong  faculties, — are  usually  the  attendants 
of  a weak  judgment; — but  with  this  difference, 
that  in  the  first  case  the  imagination  is  chiefly  in 
fault;  and  in  the  second  the  affedlions:  the  in- 
sanity in  the  one  arising  from  too  slight  and  hasty 
combinations  of  fancy,  and  an  increased  adljvity  of 
that  lively  faculty ; and  in  the  other,  from  vior 
lent,  and  unreasonable,  attachments  and  aversions; 
.-r-both  of  winch  originate  fyom^  or  tend  tp  pro^. 

dnce^ 
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diice,  weakness  of  judgment.  Persons,  therefore, 
who  are  thus  constitutionally  disposed  to  one,  or 
other,  of  the  above-mentioned  classes  of  insanity, 
have  adlive  imaginations,  strong  and  permanent 
affections,  and  weak  judgments ; though  inge- 
nious, witty,  and  acute,  they  are  usually  con- 
spicuous for  the  want  of  that  sober  investigation 
in  matters  of  reasoning,  and  af  that  prudent  mo- 
deration in  the  condudl  of  life,  which  charatffe- 
rise  men  of  cool  heads,  and  sound  understand- 
ings : — with  regard  to  religion,  they  are  apt  to  run 
into  superstition,  or  enthusiasm,  on  the  one  hand, 
or  into  infidelity  on  the  other,  overleaping  that 
temperate  mean  within  which  a better  judg- 
ment would  have  restrained  them  ; — with  regard 
to  morals,  to  deviate  either  into  austerity,  or  licen- 
tiousness ; — and  with  regard  to  their  health, 
are  either  incautious,  and  intemperate  free  livers, 
or  anxious,  and  scrupulous  valetudinarians. 

It  may  also  be  noticed,  that  insanity  appears 
sometimes  to  be  epidemic ; and  either  to  derive 
its  origin  from  some  accidental,  and  temporary, 
state,  and  constitution,  of  the  atmosphere,  which 
fits  it  to  produce  such  bodily  disorder  as  has  a 
tendency  to  affedl:  the  brain,  in  a certain,  and 
determinate  manner  ; or  to  take  its  peculiar  turn 
from  the  prevailing  notions,  and  fashionable  pre- 
judices, of  the  times,  or  places,  in  which  it  oc- 
curs.. Of  the  first  sort  of  epidemic  insanity  we 
have  instances  in  the  cases — of  the  Milesian  vir- 
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gins,  and  of  the  French  women  of  Lyonnois, 
who  hanged  and  drowned  themselves  in  great 
numbers,  as  has  already  been  mentioned,  with'* * 
out  any  obvious  cause^ ; — and  of  those  who  for- 
merly, in  Germany,  were  affedted  with  what  was 
called,  by  the  medical  writers  of  those  days,  who 
saw  and  described  the  disorder,  St.  Vitus's  dance^  ; 
as  well  as  of  those  in  Holland,  who,  in  the  year 
1373,  were  in  like  manner  afFedted  with  an  epi-r 
demic  propensity  to  dance,  which  so  readily  com- 
municated • itself  to  such  as  looked  on  with  too 
much  attention,  that  it  was  attributed  by  the  po- 
pulace to  the  possession  of  the  devil,  and  was 
called  St.  John's  dance' . — Examples  of  the  second 
have  been  numerous,  both  in  ancient  and  modern 
times  ; and  have  grown  out  of  the  superstition,  and 
enthusiasm,  of  almost  every  country.  Such  was 
the  insanity  which  took  its  charadler  from  the 
fanaticism  of  the  crusades ; from  the  romantic 
notions  of  chivalry  ; from  the  absurd  belief  of 
possessions^,  and  witchcraft,  which  have  led 


8 ScHENCKii  Obs.  Med.  Rar,  lib.  i.  p.  137j  Obs.  I.— See 
above,  p.  206. 

’’  ScHENCKii  Obs.  Med.  Rar.  lib.  I.  p.  136,  Obs,  S. — See 
above,  p.  l64. 

* Sauvagesii  Nosol.  Method.  Class  viii.  Gen.  Ip,  tom.  iii. 
Part  i.  p.  3Sp. 

j Sauvagesii  Nosolog.  Method,  Class  viii.  Gen.  ig.  Dae- 
monomania,  tom.  iii.  Parti,  p.  3p3. — Schenckii  Obs.  Med. 
Ear.  lib.  i.  p.  138,  1,  13p,  2. — Bartholini  de  Morris  Bibli-T 
pis,  cap.  xix.  p.  82. 

many 
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many  to  confess,  on  their  trials,  this  imaginary 
crime,  though  they  knew  that  death  was  the  in- 
evitable consequence, — not  a few  to  believe  that 
they  were  bewitched,  or  possessed,- — and  some 
to  persuade  themselves  that  they  had  actually 
been  tempted  to  enter  into  a compact  with  the 
devil'.  In  short,  as  all  these  absurdities  abounded 
jn  the  dark  ages  of  ignorance  and  crcduHty”b  so 
the  several  sorts  of  epidemic  insanity,  which  have 
been  stamped  with  a similar  charadter,  have  been 
the  peculiar  produdtion  of  those  ages  ; and  if  now, 
at  any  time,  a solitary  instance  of  .a  like  nature 
discovers  itself,  it  is  always  found  to  take  pos- 
session of  the  v/eak,  the  ignorant,  and  the  cre- 
dulous. Nor  can  we  exclude  from  this  second 
division  in  the  catalogiie  of  epidemic  insanity. 


^ Sauvagesii  Nosolog.  Method.  Class  viii.  Gen.  ig.  Dae- 
monomania  Sagarum,  ib. — Wierj  de  Praestig.  Daemon,  lib.  ill. 
De  Lamiis,  cap.  v.  p.  177»  cap.  xiv.  p.  206.  n.  8.  De  Haen 
de  Magia,  part  ii.  cap.  i.  p.  64,  n.  14. — Joannis  Clerici 
Logica,  Ontologla,  et  Pneumatologia,  p.  343.  Pneiimatolog. 
I 2,  cap.  V. — Bartholini  de  Morb.  Biblicis,  p.  82. 

^ ScHENCKii  Obs.  Med.  Bar.  lib.  i.  p.  138,  Obs.  I, 

^ “ Our  forefathers,”  says  Addison,  “ looked  upon  nature 
with  more  reverence  and  horror,  before  the  world  was  enlight- 
ened by  learning  and  philosophy,  and  loved  to  astonish  them- 
selves with  the  apprehensions  of  witchcraft,  prodigies,  charms, 
and  enchantments.  There  was  not  a village  in  England  that 
had  not  a ghost  in  it,  the  church-yards  were  all  haunted,  every 
large  common  had  a circle  of  fairies  belonging  to  it,  and  there 
was  scarce  a shepherd  to  be  met  with  who  had  not  seen  a 
spirit.”— 'Spectator,  vohvi.  No.  4ig,  p.  106. 
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the  pretended  astrologers,  conjurers,  alchemists, 
and  rosicmcians,  who  flourished  about  two  ceii:- 
turies,  or  more,  ago  ; among  whom,  in  England, 
were  the  celebrated  John  Dee,  with  his  prophet, 
or  seer,  Edward  Kelly,  who,  as  Hudibras  in- 
forms us, 

— :clld  all  lils  feats  upon 

Tlie  devil’s  looking-glass,  a stqne  j 
Were  playing  with  bina  at  bo-peep, 

He  solv’d  all  problems  ne’er  so  deep’’ — 

the  no  less  remarkable  Dr.  Simon  Forman,  and 
many  others  ; wlio,  though  usually  esteemed 
impostors,  appear  to  have  been  as  much  cheated 
themselves,  as  they  were  disposed  to  cheat 
others ; and,  if  they  were  in  some  degree  rogues, 
were  also,  in  no  small  degree,  silly  fools,  and 
madmen;  and  as  much  misled  by  a deluded 
imagination,  as  their  more  respedlable  brethren, 
the  superstitious  devotees,  and  fanatical  enthusi- 
asts, who  abounded  in  the  declining  state  of  Chris- 
tianity, and  at  the  dawn  of  the  Reformation,  while 
the  mists  of  ignorance,  which  are  now  disap- 
pearing before  the  mild  illumination  of  reason 
and  truth,  overclouded  and  darkened  those  di- 
•vine  lights  of  the  mind,  and  involved  in  gloom, 
and  obscurity,  the  engaging  beauties  of  pure 
and  rational  religion. 

5uch  insane  persons  as  do  not  recover,  remain 
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gloomy,  or  fanciful,  or  become  idiots  ; and  some^ 
times  have  returns  of  maniacal  insanity,  at  uncer- 
tain, and  in-egular  intervals.-r-As  for  regular  in- 
tervals, they  are  seldom  met  with: — and  though 
many  are  thought  by  their  friends  to  be  afredled 
by  the  full  and  change  of  the  moon,  I could  ne- 
ver clearly,  and  certainly,  perceive  any  such  lu- 
nar influence.  I do  not  assert  that  these  relative 
positions  of  the  moon  have  no  influence  in  pro- 
ducing fits  of  insanity : there  is  some  plausibility 
in  the  opinion  that  they  have ; and  many  in- 
stances are  related  by  medical  writers  in  its  sup- 
port ; but  written  histories  are  often  inaccurate, 
and  fallacious : if  such  cases  really  exist,  I think 
I have  reason  fo  believe  that  they  are  exceedingly 
rare. 


SECT. 
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SECT.  IV. 

OF  THE  APPEARANCES  ON  DISSECTION. 

Dis&ections  of  bodies  after  death,  with  a 
view  to  discover  the  real  seats,  immediate  causes, 
and  internal  efFedls  of  diseases,  although  they  too 
often  throw  much  less  light  on  these  matters  than 
is  wished  for  by  the  curious  investigator,  or  the 
humane  physician,  are  yet  of  no  inconsiderable 
assistance  towards  the  improvement  of  our  know- 
ledge of  the  nature,  and  the  cure,  of  the  many 
dreadful  maladies  which  afflidl  our  feelings,  and 
destroy  our  frame:  and  it  is  much  to  be  lamented 
that  the  necessary,  and  inherent  imperfedlions, 
of  this  mode  of  investigating  the  causes  of  dis- 
eases, should  be  not  a little  increased  by  the  fre- 
quent inattention,  and  inaccuracy,  of  those  who 
have  dissedled,  and  described  the  appearances  of, 
morbid  bodies for  not  only  are  we  liable  to  err 
in  many  cases,  even  where  we  carefully  examine 
the  appearances  after  deafh,  with  our  own  eyes, 
or  have  a full,  and  distinct,  relation  of  them  from 
other  capable,  and  accurate  observers ; and  to 
mistake  causes  for  etFedls,  and  efFedts  for  causes; 
but,  to  increase  our  difficulties,  and  multiply  the 
sources  of  error,  of  the  histories  of  diseases  which 
we  meet  with  in  the  writings  of  physicians,  very 
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few  are  pure,  and  complete  in  all  their  parts  ; 
and  too  many  are  miserably  inaccarate,  redundant, 
or  deficient,  in  a variety  of  respects.  And  in 
scarcely  any  instance  are  they  less  decisive,  either 
in  consequence  of  the  obscurity  of  the  subjedl,  or 
of  the  prejudices,  and  inattention,  of  the  writers, 
than  in  those  which  relate  to  the  disorder  which 
is  the  objeci  of  our  present  consideration.  Even 
the  historiesof  the  great,  and  accurate,  Morgagni, 
arc,  on  this  head,  exceedingly  loose,  and  imper- 
fect : for,  however  exadt  the  description  of  the 
appearances  of  the  brain,  that  of  the  contents  of 
the  abdomen,  as  well  as  the  history  of  the  disease, 
is,  in  almost  every  instance,  either  greatly  de- 
fedtive,  or  entirely  wanting: — what  then  could 
be  expedted  from  the  indiscriminate  colledtions 
of  the  laborious,  but  less  judicious,  Bonetus? — 
For  want,  however,  of  better  materials,  I mus^ 
content  myself  with  giving  little  more  than  a sy- 
noptic view  of  the  more  important  fads  contained 
in  their  relations. 

I.  according  to  bonetus. 

The  appearances  on  dissedlion  of  the  bodies 
of  such  persons  as,  in  the  common  acceptation 
of  the  term,  had  been  esteemed  maniacal,  were, 
according  to  Bonetus*,  as  follows:— 

* Vide  Boneti  Sepulchret,  lib,  i.  § 8,  de  Mania  et  Rable 
seu  Hydrophobia. — Et  § g,  d^  Melancholia  et  AlFedtione  Hy- 
pochondriaca  : cum  additamentis.  torn.  i.  p.  205—253. 

The 


^54  appearances  on  dissection. 

The  contents  of  the  skull  were  sometime'3 
found  so  turgid,  on  taking  off  the  upper  part  of  itj 
as  iminediately  to  expand^  and  not  to  admit  of  be- 
ing  again  compressed  into  their  former  dimensions^ 
and  Contained  as  before,  within  the  limits  of  the 
skull  (l). 

The  sutures  were  found  obliterated ; the  dura 
mater  adhering  to  the  skull  in  several  places  (2)  | 
insinuating  Itself  into  the  sutures,  and  retaining 
the  traces  of  them  when  the  upper  hemisphere  of 
the  skull  was  torn  away  (l). 

The 


(1)  This  was  the  appearaiice  on  opening  the  skull  of  a boy  of 
five  years  of  age,  who,  with  a moderate  fever,  and  a pain  in 
the  head,  was  quite  phrenitic,  and  died  after  four  days  illness* 
Ohs.  2,  p.  208— g. 

(2)  This  Was  observed  in  disseding  the  body  of  a gentleman, 
who  in  his  youth  had  been  conspicuous  for  his  excellent  endow- 
ments, both  of  body  and  mind;  but  becoming  insane,  from 
some  unknown  cause,  was  at  length  so  violently  maniacal, 
that  he  was  kept  chained  in  prison  for  thirty  years  ; and  would 
eat  straw,  dime,  his  own  dung,  or  any  kind  of  nastiriess.  For 
the  last  six  years,  however,  of  his  life,  his  fury  was  so  much 
abated,  in  the  inten'als  of  the  full  moon,  that  he  was  no  way 
disposed  to  hurt  any  body,  and  Was  suffered  to  go  at  large 
within  the  area  of  the  prison;  andj  though  he  still  ate  what- 
ever came  in  his  way,  he  had  so  much  remaining  sense,  that 
he  Could  sometimes  recolledl  past  events,  would  answer  to 
questions  which  were  put  to  him,  and  could  read  very  well  the 
French  or  Italian,  as  well  as  his  native  language.  For  two 
years  before  his  death  he  was  excessively  costive,  having  a stool, 
at  first,  only  once  in  about  a week;  and  the  interval,  by  de* 
grees,  increasing  to  four>  five,  ten,  twelve,  and  even  fifteen 
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The  vessels  which  run  along -the  dura  mater 
were  found  turgid  with  black  blood (]),  and 
sometimes  so  dilated  as  to  appear  varicous(3). 
This  membrane  has  also  been  observed  to  be 
marked  with  black  spots  (4)  ; — and  has  some- 
times appeared,  by  places,  quite  corrupted,  or 
purulent  (5). — The  have,  also,  been  found 

vastly  distended  with  blood(l). 

VTeks  ; so  that  ills  belly  became  extended  to  an  enormous 
size  : yet  during  all  this  time  he  had  a large  appetite'.  He  had 
once  a spontaneous  discharge  of  so  vast  a quantity  of  excre- 
ment, which  had  been  long  colledling,  that  bis  belly  became' 
quite  flabby,  and  wrinkled.  In  short,  having,  at  last,  been 
without  a stool  for  sixteen  weeks,  he  grew  thirsty,  lost  his  ap- 
petite, drank  great  quantities  of  cold  water,  the  size  of  his 
belly  daily  increased,  the  rest  of  his  body  fell  away,  his 
strength  failed,  he  languished,  and  expired. 

Among  other  appearances,  there  was  water  in  the  cellular 
membrane,  and  in  the  cavity  of  the  abdomen  ; the  reftunv 
and  colon  almost  entirely  filled  the  remaining  space,  the 
latter  being  greatly  distended,  and  the  former  to  the  immense 
size  of  more  than  an  ell  in  circumference.  The  stomach, 
■w'hen  opened,  saluted  the  noses  of  all  present  wlih  an  exces- 
sively acid  stench.  The  mesentery  was  sprinkled  with  innu- 
merable glands  of  about  the  size  of  peas.  The  spleen  was 
small,  and  when  cut  open,  and  pressed  with,  the  finger,  was 
readily  broken  down  into  a red  sanies.  The  pancreas  was 
very  large.  The  left  kidney  was  surrounded  by  six  liydatids  ; 
one  of  the  size  of  a pigeon’s  egg,  of  a livid  colour,  and  re- 
sembling a venous  sack  j the  others  all  transparent,  and  filled 
■with  serum,  some  of  them  about  the  size  of  large,  and  some  of 
small  walnuts. — ^The  remaining  appearances,  of  more  Immedi- 
ate consequence,  are  related  in  the  text. — Ohs.  1,  of  the  A dr 
ditamenta,  p.  245 — 


(3)  In 
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The  pia  mater  has  likewise  had  its  blood-ves- 
sels more  or  less  enlarged,  and  dilated  with 
black  blood  (I );  and  has  sometimes  closely  ad- 
hered to  the  dura  mater,  and  forgot  to  insinuate 
itself,  as  it  ought  to  do,  into  the  numerous 
convolutions  of  the  brain  (2). 

Water  has  also  been  met  with,  and  even  in  a 
large  quantity,  in  the  ventricles  (l),  and  other 
parts-  of  the  brain  (2). 

The  plexus  choroides  has  been  found  very  large, 
spreading  quite  over  the  inside  of  each  ventricle, 
composed  of  many  very  considerable  branches 
of  blood-vessels  from  the  carotids ; and  covered 
all  over  with  livid  vesicles,  or  hydatids,  like  peas, 
which,  when  broken,  poured  out  a gelatinous 
livid  serum:  from  the  plexus  four  large  veins, 
filled  with  fluid  blood,  have  been  observed  to 
proceed  from  the  base  of  the  pineal  gland ; but,  in 
this  case,  none  of  those  vessels  from  the  medul- 
lary substance  of  the  brain,  which  are  usually 
said  to  be  inserted  in  that  gland,  could  any  where 
be  found  (2). 


(3)  In  the  disseftion  of  many  bodies  of  maniacs,  who  had 
been  originally  melancholy ; as  observed  by  Ballonius.— - 
Ohs.  6,  p.  20g. 

(4)  An  observation  of  Platerus,  who  says,  that  such  a spot 
has  been  found  on  disseffion  to  have  been  the  cause  of  mania.— 
Ol’s.  3,  p.  20g. 

(5)  An  observation  of  the  same  writer,  and  to  the  same  pur- 
pose.— 0L's.4f  p.  20g. 

The 
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The  pituitary  gland,  in  one  instance^  dis~ 
solv^ed  into  water  on  being  touched  (2). 

The  pineal  gland  was  in  the  same  subjedl  found 
more  solid  than  usual ; and  so  besprinkled  with 
innumerable  minute  blood-vessels,  as  to  appear 
perfedlly  red  (2). 

And  the  rete  mirahile  was  quite  obliterated  (2). 

The  septum  hicidum  appeared,  in  the  same  dis- 
sedlion,  besprinkled  with  bloody  spots  (2):  and, 
in  anoth.er,  the  corpus  calosum,  particularly  when 
pressed  with  the  fingers,  had  a similar  appear- 
ance ( 1 ) . 

The  substance  of  the  brain  has  been  found 
marked  with  a black  spot  (4); — sometimes  with 
an  infinite  number  of  bloody  spots;  and  especially 
on  pressing  it(l): — and,  in  one  case,  it  was  ob- 
served to  be  very  dry,  hard,  friable  on  the  sur- 
face, and  every  were  tinged  with  a yellow  colour, 
to  about  the  breadth  of  a finger  below  the  sur- 
face (6). 

It 


(6)  This  patient  was  at  first  affected  with  deep  melancholy, 
in  consequence  of  misfortune ; was  in  a few  days  after  seized 
with  an  acute  fever,  without  delirium,  which  left  him  in  a state 
of  idiotism ; at  length  lie  became  quite  furious ; and  about 
the  end  of  the  fourth  year,  died  an  idiot. — Ohs.  1,  p.  205. — = 
See  the  case  at  large  in  lib.  i.  § 4,  Obs.  5,  tom.  i.  p.  1/9. 

(7)  Obs.  5,  § 1,  2,  3. — The  case  mentioned  in  the  second 
sedtion  is  borrowed  from  Ferneliusj  and  as  the  patient, 
who  was  a soldier,  is  said  to  have  long  had  a foul  discharge 
from  the  nostrils,  the  worms  w'ere  probably  introduced  that 
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It  has,  likewise,  been  said  that  worms  have 
been  found  in  the  brain{7);  and  there  seems  to 
be  no  reason  to  doubt  that  they  have  been  evacu- 
ated from  the  nostrils  [8)  of  maniacal  patients. 

In 


xvaj,  and  found  in  the  frontal  sinuses;  or  if  they  were  actually 
m,  t with  in  the  cavity  of  the  cranium,  tiiey  can  only  be  sup- 
posed to  have  penetrated  so  far,  in  consequence  of  the  bone 
being  carious.  Frrnulujs  says  tlie  patient  died  in  about  20 
days. — Patholog.  lib.  v.  cap.  vii.  Medicin.  Univers.  tom.  li, 
p.  96. — See  some  valuable  observation's  on  the  subjedt  of 
worms,  idly  supposed  to  be  generated  in  the  brain,  in  the 
accurate  and  judicious  Mougagki's  first  epistle  de  Sedibns  et 
causis  Morborum,  n.  S,  9,  Oi>eru.m,  tom.  iii.  p.  67. — Sauvagbs 
has  a species  of  maniacal  insanity  which  he  terms  mania  ah 
heniicrania-,  and  mentions  two  instances  in  nhich  it  had  been 
produced  by  worms  in  the  frontal  sinuses ; one  from  Schnei- 
OER  de  osse  cribriform!,  p.  440,  of  a peasant  who  was  cured 
by  the  evacuation  of  a hairy  caterpillar  by  the  nostrils;  and  the 
other  frpm  the  Epheraerides  Naturae  Curiosomm,  Decad.  I, 
Anno  4,  Obs.  37,  where  Antonius  De  Pozzis  relates  the 
history  of  another  peasant  who  was  maniacal  for  six  months 
after  sleeping  under  a tree,  and  was  al  length  cured  by  the 
use  of  snulf  as  a sternutatory,  which  brought  away,  in  like 
manneV,  a long,  hairy,  caterpillar.  He  adds  the  case  of  another 
maniac,  of  this  sort,  who  threw  himself  out  of  a window,  and 
fratlured  his  skull ; and  was  happily  freed  from  his  disorder 
by  the  discharge  of  a large  quantity  of  purulent  matter,  which 
flowed  as  he  supposes,  from  the  frontal  Anuses. — Nosolog. 
Method.  Class  viii.  Gen.  20,  Spec.  3,  tom.  ill.  Part.  i.  p.  405. 

(81  This,  as  I have  just  observed  in  the  preceding  note,  was 
probably  the  case  of  the  soldier  v/hose  history  is  extrafted  from 
the  Pathology  of  Feknelius.  Several  histories  of  this  sort 
might  be  quoted.  I shall  only  mention  one,  extrafled  by 

Dolzeus 
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In  the  bodies  of  such  as  have  been  affliched 
with  'melanchohj ^ the  following  appearances  have 
been  observed  after  death  : — ■ 

lL\\o.hlood-vess(ils  have  been  unusually  large,  and 
distended  wdth  florid,  with  black,  and  sometimes 
with  concreted  blood,  in  the  dura  mater {\)  (5), 
in  the  pia  mater  (I ) (5),  and  on  the  surface  of 
the  brain(l)  (7): — the  pia  mater,  on  the  right 
side,  has  not  only  had  its  veins  turgid  with  black 
concreted  blood,  but  has  itself  been  quite  black  (6) : 

^ — this'' membrane  has  also  been  much  thiokened, 
and  has  negledled  to  insinuate  itself,  as  usual, 
betw'een  the  convolutions  of  the  brain  (5) : — 
sanious  matter,  and  w’ater,  have  floated  on  the 
surface  of  the  brain  (5),  and  the  brain  itself  has 
been  eroded (7). — Also,  sanious,  mucous,  and 
purulent  matter  (7)  (8),  and  large  quantities  of 
water (l)  (3),  have  been  found  in  the  lateral 
ventricles: — the  surface  of  the  lateral  ventricles 
has  been  lined  with  a yellow,  or  rather  rusty  mu- 

DoLiEus  from  the  German  Ephemerides,  Ann.  III.  of  a pea- 
sant, who,  after  sleeping  under  a tree,  was  maniacal  for  half  a 
year  j when,  on  taking  an  ounce  of  snuff,  which  excited 
a violent  sneezing,  he  discharged  from  the  nose  a long, 
black,  hairy,  maggot,  and  perfedtly  recovered  his  senses. — 
Vide  D0L.EI  Encyclopcsd.  Median.  Thcoret.  Pradl.  lib.  i. 
cap.  iv.  § 11,  p.  44. 

(1)  In  a man  who  had  an  obscure  fever.  Was  silent,  thirsty, 
comatous,  somewhat  lethargic,  had  a violent  pain  in  his  head, 
and  at  length  died, — SeCi.g,  OJs.  p,22l, 
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cus,  resembling,  in  appearance,  the  seclimefii 
which  lines  the  reservoirs  of  chalybeate  waters ; 
the  plexus  choroides,  and  the  third  ventricle,  co- 
vered with  the  same  rusty  mucus  ; but  the  fourth 
ventricle  quite  free  from  it (5). 

The  heart  has  been  perfedlly  dry(l6)  (2), 
shrivelled,  and  resembling  a roasted  pear (3): 
the  blood  so  dried  up  that  a very  expert  surgeon, 
who  opened  the  body,  was  unable  to  dissedf  the 
heart  properly,  or  to  trace  any  of  its  vessels  (4 1) : 
it  has  been  immensely  large,  and  of  a pale  lead 

(2)  In  a man  who  died  melancholy. — Ols.  41,  p.  241. 

(3)  As  in  the  case  of  Casimir,  Marquis  of  Brandenburgh,. 
in  consequence  of  much  grief,  and  watching. — Ohs.  3,  § 1, 
p.  223. — 

And,  also,  in  that  of  a lady  who,  being  in  a deep  melancholy,- 
hanged  herself  j and  whose  heart,  on  dissection,  was  found 
to  be  dry,  and  without  a drop  of  blood  in  its  ventricles.— 
Ohs.  5,  § 2,  p.  223. 

(4)  In  a woman,  who  had  been  affliSed  w’ith  hypochondri- 
acal melancholy. — Ohs.  4,  p.  222,  and  Ohs.  12,  p.  226. 

(5)  It  appears  to  have  been  florid  in  the  case  of  a woman,, 
who,  after  having  long  been  subjeft  to  a violent  head-ach, 
had  an  apopleftic  fit,  which  left  a pal.sy  of  the  right  side,  and 
an  imbecility  of  the  understanding,  which  terminated,  about 
live  mouths  afterwards,  in  so  violent  a degree  of  timid  insa- 
nity as  urged  her  three  times  to  make  an  attempt  upon  her' 
own  life.  The  delirium  usually  began  at  day-break,  and 
continued  till  evening,  when  it  abated.  Between  two  and 
three  years  afterward,  she  died  of  a pleurisy. — Ohs.  2,  p.  221. 
— See  the  same  case,  at  large,  and  the  appearances  on  dissec- 
tion more  fully,  and  perfeftly,  related,  in  the  Sedlion  on  the 
Apoplexy,  p.  HI,  Obs.  40. 
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colour  (21):  and  it  has  been  surrounded  with  a 
great  quantity  of  fat  (33). 

The  hearty  on  being  opened,  has  been  observed 
to  pour  out  a large  quantity  of  black  gore  (7,) : — 
there  has  been  found  in  the  right  ventricle  (8), 
and  likewise  in  the  left  (4),  a concreted  substance 
supposed  to  be  a portion  of  the  atrabilious  humour : 
— a large  vesicle  has  been  found  adhering  to  the 
right  ventricle,  containing  black  blood  (9)  : — two 
pounds  of  a black,  glandular,  flesh,  has  been  ob- 
served in  the  left  ventricle ; the  heart,  like  the  gra- 
vid uterus,  being  distended,  to  adapt  itself  to  the 
magnitude  of  its  contents  ( 1 0) : — a thin,  red,  and 
fetid  fluid  has  been  found  in  the  left  ventricle  ( 1 1 ) : 
— black  blood  in  the  cavity  of  the  heart  ( 1 3) : — the 
ventricles,  instead  of  blood,  full  of  a vitreous  pi- 


(0)  In  the  dissedlion  of  a young  man,  who  was  melancholy, 
and  epileptic. — Obs.3,  p.  222. 

(7)  In  a man  of  thirty  years  of  age,  who  was  seized,  in  the 
spring,  with  melancholy  j became  inaftive,  dejedted,  was  con- 
tinually sighing,  and  wished  for  nothing  but  death.  In  the  be- 
ginning of  the  disorder,  his  head  was  unusually  inclined  to  the 
leftside;  and  he  had  a little  before  been  troubled  with  the 
pight-marp,  and  with  terrors  in  the  night.  He  died  con- 
vulsed in  the  beginning  of  July  following. — Obs.  31,  p.  232. 

(8)  This  was  observed  in  a man,  of  forty  years  of  age,  of 
a melancholy  habit,  who  had  been  exceedingly  tormented  with 
the  hypochondriacal  disorder  for  some  years,  and  had  especi- 
ally complained  of  a pain  in  the  left  hj'pochondre — Ol>s.  I9, 
p.  227,  and  Obs.  25,  p.  230. — See  the  case  at  length,  lib.  ii. 
I 5,  Obs.  23,  p.  60'O, 
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tulta(l  2) ; — both  the  ventricles  full  of  thick  blood, 
intensely  black  like  ink  ; — an  abscess,  of  the 
size  of  an  egg,  near  the  left  auricle  ( i 3): — nothing 
but  black  bile  in  the  ventricles  of  the  heart,  in 
the  spleen,  and  in  the  whole  vascular  sys- 
tem (14)  ; — a large  aneurism  of  the  aorta  { \ 5). 

On  opening  the  pericardium,  it  has  been  ob- 
served to  contain  serum  (13)  ; — plenty  of  citron-- 
coloured  water  (1 6) its  moisture,  on  the  other 
hand,  has  been  found  dried  up  (3)  and  con- 
sumed (2)  : — and  the  pericardium  every  where 
adhering  to  the  heart(17). 

The  spleen  has  been  so  large  (8), — as  to  weigh 
four  pounds  (18)  ; — and  so  small  (19)  (20)  (40), 

(g)  In  a silent  melancholy  man,  who  shunned  society,  and 
died  of  an  inflammation  of  the  liver. — Obs.  g,  p.  226. 

(10)  In  3 gentleman  wl.o  became  very  melancholy  before  his 
(death.— -OZi'.  13,  p,  226. 

(1 1)  In  a man,  who  had  been  troubled  for  three  years  witji 
hypochondriacal  melancholy. — Obs.  14,  p.  226. — Also  bookii. 

§ 10,  Obs.5,  p.  S64. 

(12)  In  a youth,  who  h^d  been  long  afflleded  with  melatr? 
choly. — Obs.  10,  p.  226. 

(13)  In  a boy  of  three  years  of  age,  who  had  passed  his 
short  life  in  much  pain,  distress,  and  grpanlngj  and  at  length 
died  suddenly.— :0Z'5.  6,  p.  223,  and  Obs.  II,  p.  226. 

(14)  In  a gentleman,  who  had  long  been  troubled  with  an 
hypochondriacal  afFeOtion,  from  a supposed  disease  of  the 
spleen ; and  who,  though  he  had  the  singular  firmness  of 
mind  to  disguise  his  naelancholy,  and  to  be  quite  lively,  and 
jocose,  among  his  companions,  was  obliged  to  give  it  vent 
in  private,  and  ainon^  his  Intinvate  friends.-— 7,  § 2, 
p,  223, 
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as  scarcely  to  weigh  an  ounce  (21);  and  it  has 
likewise  been  wanting  (22)  ; — the  colour  of  its 
surface  has  been  either  v. holly  livid  (8)  (21),  or 
of  the  colour  of  lead ; or  it  has  only  been 
partially  livid  (7),  or  black  (23): — it  has  been 
hard  (18)  ; scirrhous  (24)  (25)  : with  an  unnatu- 
ral scirrhous  appendage  of  about  tlie  size  of  a 
pigeon’s  egg  (25)  ; and  it  has,  on  the  other  hand, 
been  uncommonly  soft,  tender,  and  flabby  (9)  ; — - 
the  internal  substance,  or  parenchyma,  has,  on  tak- 
ing; off  its  membranous  infes;ument,  been  in  so 
dissolved,  and  fluid,  a state,  as  to  run  out,  under 
the  appearance  of  a thick,  black,  putrid  jelly  (26)  ; 
and  has  sometimes  been  thought  to  be  nothing 
but  black  bile  (14)  : — on  its  convex  surface  have 
been  varicous  veins,  likewise  distended  with  black 
blood  (23)  ; as  have  been  also  the  veins  of  the 


(15)  In  a man,  of  an  atrabilious  temperament,  who  had  been 
much  distressed  in  mind,  and  had  experienced  a variety  of 
symptoms  of  hypochondriacal  melancholy  — Obs.  38,  p.  1 38. 

(1 6)  In  one  who  had  been  melancholy,  had  been  variously 
tempted,  had  ineffectually  stabbed  himself,  was  afterward  seized 
■with  violent  vomiting,  and  expired. — Obs.  8,  p.  224.  ' 

(1/)  In  a woman,  who  had  passed  the  last  years  of  her  life 
in  a state  of  the  most  distressful  melancholy. — Obs.  15,  p.  226, 
— 6,  p.  880. 

(18)  In  a man,  who  had  long  been  hypochondriacal — • 
Obs,  23,  p.  229. — See  a similar  case  of  a man  who  died  of  the 
morbus  ulger,  and  whose  spleen,  which  was  soft,  weighed  four 
pounds,  &c. — Bartholini  Hist.  Anat.  Rur.  Cent.  I,  Hist.  80, 
p.  U5. 
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neighbouring  parts  (8). — Tt  is,  however,  very  com- 
monly found  free  from  disease  (27). 

The  liver  has  been  found  both  unusually 
Iarge(2l)  (25),  and  unusually  suiall(28): — it 
has  been  either  florid  (24)  (25),  livid  (7),  black 
in  various  degrees  (28)  (29),  or  of  a pale  lead  co- 
lour (21 ) : — it  has  been  either  wholly,  or  in  part 
scirrhous  (19)  (28),  oedematous  (29),  and  full  of 
fissures  (29)  ; and  its  convex  part  fias  been  cOt 
vered  with  hydatids  (21 ). 

The  omentum  has,  on  several  occasions,  beeu 
found  diseased. — It  has  been  remarkably  thick, 
large,  and  scirrhous  (30)  — it  has  not  only  been 
scirrhous,  but  so  large  as  to  occupy  the  whole 
epigastric  region,  has  been  four  fingers  breadth 
in  thickness,  and,  in  colour,  has  resembled  the 
spleen  (31)  : — it  has  been  loaded  with  three  large 
excrescences,  supposed  by  the  patient,  when  alive. 


(19)  In  the  Emperor  Ferdinand  III.  who  had  a variety  of 
hypochondriacal  symptoms;  and  seems  to  have  died  of  what 
is  termed  by  Hipeoceates  the  morhus  niger. — Ols.34:, 
p.  230. — See  the  case  related  at  length,  lib.  iii.  § 8,  Obs.  47, 
tom.  ii.  p.  111. — See  a case  of  the  morbus  niger,  with  observa- 
tions upon  it,  in  Simsonj  de  Re  Medica  Dissertat.  quatuor, 
p.  I4g. — See  ihe  morbus  niger  described  in  Hippocrates’ 
Treatise  de  Mqrbis,  lib.  ii.  Oper.  tom.  i.  p.  480.  50. 

(20)  In  a family  subjeft  to  hypochondriacal  melancholy, 
several  of  whom  died  suddenly ; but,  on  disseSion,  no  cause 
could  be  discovered  of  their  sudden  death,  unless  it  might  be 
attributed  to  the  smallness  of  their  spleens.  — Ois.  26,  §3, 
p.  231. 
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io  have  been  the  heads  of  three  living  frogs, 
which  she  imagined  she  had  swallowed,  but  which 
were  found  upon  examination  to  be  indurated,  and 
scirrhous,  glands  of  the  omentum  ; and  a scirr- 
rhous  tumor  of  the  omentum  itself,  which 
weighed  two  pounds  and  a half (32). — Its  colour 
has  been  sometimes  red  (30),  sometimes  livid, 
and  sometimes  black  (42). — The  vessels  have 
been  turgid  with  black  blood  (42), — it  has  adhered 
in  several  places  to  the  peritoneum  (42) : — and 
has  been  found  tender  (42),  lacerated  (42),  des- 
titute of  fat (42),  and  exceedingly  fetid,  and  pu- 
trid (28)  (42). 

(21)  In  a gentleman  of  an  atrabilious  temperament,  who 
had  been  troubled  from  his  youth  with  hypochondriacal  me- 
lancholy, with  which,  when  he  died,  he  had  struggled  for 
more  than  twenty  years ; and  had  been  perpetually  distressed 
with  fear,  dejedtion,  and  pusillanimity:  though  in  his  youth 
he  had  been  of  a hot  constitution,  as  he  advanced  in  life  he 
became  of  a cold  one,  as  appeared  from  the  serous  state  of  his 
blood,  frona  the  pale,  and  lead  colour  complexion  of  his  liver, 
the  size  of  his  gall-bladder,  and  the  watery  state  of  the  gall, 
with  which  it  was  distended.  He  had  been  guiUy  of  great 
excesses  in  diet,  had  indulged  in  hard  drinking,  to  relieve  the 
dejedtion  of  his  spirits:  for  more  than  a year  he  slept  very 
little  j and  was  obliged  to  court  sleep  by  reading  in  the  nighj: 
itill  he  became  drowsy : for  some  weeks  before  his  death  he  was 
troubled  with  a violent  defluxion  from  his  head,  which,  fallr 
jng  upon  his  breast,  produced  such  a difficulty  of  breathing, 
that  he  was  frequently  in  danger  of  sufibcation.  As  his  face, 
and  blood  taken  from  his  arm,  when  he  was  alive,  were 
of  a livid,  and  lead  colour^  so  were  his  viscera  after  death.— 
pis.  38,  p.  230. 

The 
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The  mesentery  has  been  scirrhous,  and,  as  It 
were,  stony,  and  its  vessels  turgid  with  black  se- 
rous blood  (33): — it  has  been  every  where  re- 
plete with  a black  fluid (25): — a colledlion  of 
fetid,  purulent,  matter,  has  been  met  with  be- 
tween its  two  coats,  which  has  occupied  the  great- 
est part  of  the  lower  belly,  and  has  even  contami- 
nated the  liver(34): — it  has  been  every  where 
overspread  with  black  varices(28): — it  has  ap- 
peared as  if  sphacelated(35): — and  its  glands 
have  been  enlarged,  indurated,  and  scirrhous(35). 


(22)  In  a married  woman,  whose  skin  was  tinged  of  a black 
colour  j who  h:'.d  a perpetual  melancholy,  without  fever  j and 
whose  disorder  had  been  attributed  by  her  physicians  to  an  obsti- 
nate obstrudlion  of  the  spleen,  and  mesentery, — Ohs.  22, 
p.  229. — See  the  case  at  large,  lib.  iii.  § IS,  Obs.  30,  tom.  ii, 
p.  332. 

(23)  In  a gentleman,  who  had  been  affedled  with  symptoms 

melancholy. — Obs.  27,  p.  230. 

(24)  In  a gentleman,  who  had  been  frequently  troubled 
with  hypochondriacal,  and  nephritic  symptoms. — Ohs,  24, 
p.  229. 

(25)  In  a lady  who  had  been  usually  troubled  with  hypo- 
chondriacal pomplaints,  and  a tension  in  the  region  of  the 
spleen,  every  year  about  the  tirrre  of  the  solstices,  and  equi- 
noxes.— Ohs.  26,  p.  230. 

(26)  In  a man  who  was  nielancholy,  and  hanged  himself — • 
Ohs.  29,  p.  231. 

(27)  Obs.  21,  § 1,  2,  3,  p.  227. 

(28)  In  a prince,  of  a very  diseased  habit  of  body,  of  a me- 
lancholy disposition,  and  o(  remarkable  taciturnity. — Ohs.  4§, 
p.  242, 
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The  mesenteric  vessels  have  been  turgid  with 
black  foul  blood' 25 ) ;--with  black  blood,  and 
the  veins  varicous  3d  ; — the  gastro- epiploic  A^es- 
sels'S),  and  the  confines  of  the  vena  portarum, 
have  been  in  like  manner  affe61ed  : — the  parts 
t<^  which  the  coeliac,  and  mesenteric,  arteries, 
and  veins,  are  distributed,  have  been  in  an  in- 
flammatory state(37): — and  the  vas  breve  has 
been  obstru61ed( IQ 

The  huesiines  have  been  inflated  with  wind 
(7)  (33),  have  been  livid,  black,  and  sphace- 
lated(38): — in  some  parts  full  of  concreted,  fecu- 
lent, and  very  black  blood,  like  pitch,  exadtiy 


(29)  A nobleman,  having  experienced  great  losses,  and  being 
overcome  with  grief,  and  distress,  became  melancholy,  was 
perpetually  sorrowful,  pensive,  and  sighing,  contradfed  an  ex- 
cessive parsimony,  and  a dread  of  spirits,  and  apparitions.  He 
continued  in  this  unhappy  state  for  about  twenty  years  ^ de- 
clined, and  died.— OZ>jr.  32,  p.  234. 

(30)  In  a gentleman  of  an  adust,  and  melancholy  tempera- 
ment, who  had  been  troubled  with  obstinate  vomiting,  and  fre- 
quent erudtations. — Ohs.  \y,  p. 227. 

(31)  In  a man  of  a very  melancholy  temperament. — Obs.  39, 
p. 239, 

(32)  In  a woman,  who,  after  drinking  water  from  the 
spout  of  a running  spring,  saw,  after  she  had  finished  drinking, 
the  foot  of  a frog  sticking  in  the  pipe,  was  persuaded  that  she  had 
swallowed  some  living  frogs,  could  perceive  them  move  about, 
pnd  hear  them  croak  within  her. — Obs.  40,  p.  240. — A similar 
case  Is  related,  a few  pages  before,  in  which  an  imaginary  frog 
was  found,  on  dissedtion,  to  be  a scirrhous  tumor,  of  the  size 
pf  3 hen’s  egg,  [near  the  pylorus, — Obs  35,  p,  236. 
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resembling  what  the  patient  had  vomited  when 
alive(ip)  (38): — their  veins  have  been  replete  with 
thick,  black  blood,  and  have  appeared  distended, 
and  varicous'Sh)  (38): — and  sometimes  they  have 
been  almost  destitute  of  moisture(25). 

The  stomach  has  likewise  been  much  dis- 
tended with  wind(33): — it  has  been  in  some 
parts  livid( 30): — its  coats  have  been  either  wholly, 
or  in  part,  exceedingly  thin,  like  paper(lQ)  (30) 
(33): — it  has  contained  a large  quantity  of  dark 
coloured(  19),  or  of  black  rnatter(28)  ; in  one 
case  as  black  as  ink(33),  and,  as  was  evident  from 

(33)  In  a case  of  hypochondriacal  insanity,  in  a gentle- 
man, minutely  related,  of  several  years  standing,  accompa- 
nied with  heat,  distension,  lancinating  pains  in  the  hypochon- 
dres,  anxiety  about  his  disorder,  and  at  length  a silent  me- 
lancholy, from  a scirrhous  of  the  pylorus  and  omentum. — . 
Ohs.  33,  p.  234. 

(34)  In  a gentleman,  who  had  been  exceedingly  intempe- 
rate, was  seized  with  a nausea,  vomiting,  deje6tion,  and  other 
hypochondriacal  symptoms ; with  a pain,  and  tumor,  in  the 
lower  belly,  which  gradually  increased;  and  died  quite  ema- 
ciated in  about  seven  months. — Ohs.  37,  p.  237. 

(35)  In  hypochondriacs. — Qts.  l6,  p.  220. 

(30)  In  flatulent  melancholy.  — Ohs.  42,  p.  24l.  — See 
Ohs.  44,  45,  p.  242. 

(37)  According  to  the  observations  of  Spigelius;  who  sup- 
poses the  cause  of  melancholy  to  be  an  inflammation  seated  in 
those  parts,  from  the  heat  and  pulsation  frequently  felt  there 
by  the  patient,  and  the  inflammatory  state  in  which  he  often 
observed  them  on  disseftlon. — Ohs.  31,  p.  231, 

(38)  In  a case  of  the  morbus  ruger. — Ohs.  43,  p.  241. — See 
another  of  a somewhat  similar  nature  in  Ohs.  47,  p.  242. 
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Its  fetid  smell,  quite  In  a putrid  state{33). — The 
stomach,  as  well  as  tiie  intestines,  has  some- 
times been  found  almost  destitute  of  mois- 
ture (25). 

The  Pylorus  has  been  discovered  to  have  been 
inflamed(35)  ; — scirrhous(39)  ; and  in  one  case, 
not  only  scirrhous,  but  its  passage  so  closely 
contradled,  as  scarcely  to  admit  a quill  to  be  thrust 
through  it  (33). 

The  pancreas  has  been  large,  black,  and  hard 
(ig)  (28). — The  kidneys  have  been  very  large  ; as 
big  as  a child’s  head (28) ; full  of  stones;  gan- 
grenous ; and  otherwdse  affedled. — The  capsu- 
Ire  atrahillarue  have  been  large,  and  of  an  un- 
usual stru6lure(40). — -A  large  abscess  has  been 
observed  near  the  psoas  muscle plQ). — The  lungs, 
and  neighbouring  parts,  have  been  variously  dis- 
eased(7)  (8)  (21)  (28)  (29). 


(3g)  In  an  hypochondriacal  nobleman,  who  always  vomited 
lip  his  food,  and  with  it  a certain  black  matter.— O^s.  18, 
p.  227. 

(40)  In  a man  who  had  been  melanclioly. — Ohs.  36, 

p.  237. 

(41)  In  a certain  subjefl:,  the  blood  of  which  is  said  to 
have  been  exsiccated  by  the  'melancholy  humour. — Ois.  ", 

p.'  623,  § 1. 

(42)  In  the  body  of  a man,  w'ho  had  been  hypochondriacal 
and  scorbutic. — Ols.  20,  p.  227. 
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It.  ACCORDING  TO  MORGAGNI^. 

Morgagnt  does  not  always  mention  whether' 
the  persons,  on  whose  bodies  his  dissections  were 
made,  had  died  maniacal,  or  melancholy.  And 
were  not  this  omission  generally  accompanied, 
as  might  be  expe61ed,  with  an  imperfect  history 
of  the  disease  in  other  respeCts,  it  wonld  not,  per-- 
haps,  in  itself,  have  been  of  much  importance ; 
since  an  exadt  description  of  the  symptoms,  as 
they  occurred,  would  have  conveyed  much  bet- 
ter information,  than  adistindtion  so  exceedingly 
imperfedt,  inaccurate,  and  uncertain,  as  that  of 
mania  and  melancholy;  as  lias  already  been  abun- 
dantly shown  ; and  as  Morgagni  himself  was 
well  aware  : — for  he  very  justly  observes,  from 
the  ingenious  Dr.  Willis  that — “Mania  has 
so  near  a relation  to  melancholy,  that  these 
disorders  often  mutually  change  sides,  and  pass 
one  into  the  other’’ — adding,  “ so  that  you 
may  often  see  physicians  in  doubt,  while  on  the 
one  hand  they  observe  taciturnity  and  fear,  and 
on  the  other  loquacity  and  boldness,  not  unfre- 

® De  Seciibus  et  Causis  MoVborum.  Operum  tom.  iii.  et  iv.— 
Epist.  1,  Speftat  ad  Dolorem  Capliis. — Eplst.  8,  De  Mania 
Melancholia,  et  Hydrophobia. — Epist.  5Q,  De  Morbis  a Ve- 
neno  indu6tis. — Epist.  6l,  Partinet  ad  Deliria  qua?  sine  febre 
contingunt. 

^ “ Melancholiae — mania  in  tantum  affinis  est,  ut  hi  afFec- 
tus  saepe  vices  commutent,  et  alteruter  in  alterura  transerat.” 
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tjuently  alternating  in  the  same  patient,  whether 
they  should  pronounce  him  melancholy  or  mania- 
cal. And  for  this  reason,  I have  been  the  less 
disappointed,  when,  on  asking  with  what  sort 
of  delirium  the  insane  persons,  whose  heads  I 
was  about  to  dissebl,  had  been  affected,  I have 
often  received  very  ambiguous,  and  sometimes 
quite  opposite  answers ; which  yet,  I was  sen- 
sible, might  all  be  true,  in  consequence  of  the 
changes  which  might  happen  in  the  course  of  a 
long  continued  delirium'".” 

The  above  passage,  at  the  same  time  that  it  af- 
fords the  best,  and  only  proper  apology,  for  his 
imperfe6i  histories  of  the  disorder,  will  serve,  in 
conjundtion  with  several  others  which  occur  in 
the  course  of  the  epistles,  to  show  the  very  lax 
sense  in  which  he  uses  the  terms  stultus  and 
fatuus,  which  so  frequently  occur  in  the  concise 
memorandums  of  the  cases  we  are  noW'  consider- 
ing ; which  he  appears  sometimes  to  confound  as 
synonymous  terms  ; while  for  the  most  part  he 
seems  to  use  the  former  as  applicable,  in  gene- 
ral, like  the  fou  and  folie,  of  the  French,  to  the 


* Quin  saepius  dubitantes  medicos  videas,  hinc  taciturni- 
tate  et  metu,  hinc  loquacitate  et  audacia,  in  eodem  aegro  su- 
binde  alternatis,  melancholicum,  an  maniacum  pronuncient. 
Quo  facilius  tuli  cum  stultorum  capita  dissecarem,  atque  utro 
laborassent  delirio,  quaererem,  responsiones  persaepe  ambiguas, 
nonnunquam  inter  se  pugnantes,  vcras  tamen  fortasse  in  longo 
delirii  cursu.” — Epist.S.  ].  tom.  iii.  p.  47. 

insane 
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insane  of  every  denomination  ; and  the  latter  to’ 
express  idiotism  : and  in  one  place,  to  reverse  these 
meanings,  and  to  transpose  each  into  the  place 
of  the  other. -*“In  the  dissedtions  which  he  de- 
scribes, we  meet  with  the  following  appear- 
ances : — 

The  dura  mater  hrmly  adhering  to  the  os  fron- 
tis  for  a considerable  space  on  the  left  side,  and 
in  that  part  so  nearly  ossified,  as  to  be  in  a kind 
of  intermediate  state  between  that  of  a bone  and 
a ligament  (l) : — the  vessels  of  both  the  menin- 
ges distended  with  black  fluid  blood  (“Z)  : — a po- 
lypous concretion  extending  through  the  wdiole 
length  of  the  longitudinal  sinus (3): — the  dura 

mater 


(1)  In  a beggar,  who  had  always  been  insane  \_  fatuus']; 
and  at  length  became  so  silly  [sluUus']  as  to  throw  away  the 
bread  which  he  had  acquired  by  begging.  He  bad  also  been 
subject  to  a head-ach, — Epist.  1,  n.  10. 

(2)  In  a robust  young  maniac,  who,  in  about  an  hour  after 
having  had  a pound  of  blood  taken  from  the  temporal  artery, 
v/as  found  dead,  with  his  tongue  hanging  out  of  his  mouth. 
This  sudden  death  W'as  discovered  to  have  been  occasioned  by 
the  cruelty  of  his  inhuman  keeper  j who,  because  he  had  re- 
moved the  bandage  from  his  head,  and  renewed  the  bleeding 
of  the  artery,  though  without  any  dangerous  haemorrhage, 
as  it  had  been  immediately  replaced,  struck  him  violently 
with  his  fist  over  the  belly,  and  forehead,  and  then  left  him 
bound  so  strait  round  the  neck,  that  he  w^as  presently  stran- 
gled.— Epist.  8,  n.  4. 

(3)  This  w'as  observed  In  a young  woman,  of  about  twenty 
years  of  age,  who,  on  being  refused  admission  into  a nun- 

. . . nery. 
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mater  thicker  than  usual  (4) ; — water  between  the 
pia  mater  and  the  brain(5)  (6), — sometimes  in 
considerable  quantity (7 ) ; — and  sometimes  but 
just  enough  to  make  the  pia  mater  slip  with  ease, 
on  the  slightest  attempt  to  separate  it  from  be- 
tween the  convolutions  of  the  brain(8)  (9)^ — 
sometimes  air-bubbles  were  observed  in  the  wa- 
ter, and  were  likewise  seen  in  such  great  plenty 
in  some  of  the  vessels,  as  entirely  to  fill  them(7). 

Out  of  the  thirteen  dissedtions  described  by 

nery,  immediately  became  insane,  rambled  in  her  talk,  and 
as  the  disorder  increased,  frequently  refused  to  take  food;  she 
continued  in  this  slate  for  some  months,  and,  besides  being  se- 
veral times  indisposed  by  paroxysms  of  an  irregular  fever,  was 
at  length  attacked  by  a violent  insanity  without  fever;  the 
delirium,  as  Morgagni  observes,  which  was  at  first  melan- 
choly, becoming  maniacal;  so  that  she  attempted  to  injure 
those  about  her ; and,  her  strength  gradually  declining,  she  ex- 
pired.— It  was  observed,  in  this  dissedlion,  that  along  the 
outside  of  the  longitudinal  sinus,  on  the  dura  mater,  were  cer- 
tain small  white  substances,  some  round,  some  oblong,  some  of 
an  irregular  figure,  but  all  soft;  which  Valsalva  supposed  to  be 
concretions  of  the  coagulable  lymph,  because  he  had  before 
observed  such  concretions,  in  persons  who  had  died  of  wounds 
of  the  head,  arising  from  the  stagnation  of  purulent  matter 
upon  the  dura  mater: — but  Morgagni  reckons  these  white 
tubercles  to  be  natural. — Epist.  8,  n.  2. 

(4)  In  a man,  dissedled  by  one  of  his  pupils,  who  w’as  de- 
lirious without  fever,  and  through  the  inattention  of  his  keepers, 
who  had  carefully  watched  him  for  three  days,  leaped  out  of  bi.s 
chamber  window  in  the  night-time,  fell  upon  his  head,  and 
died. — Epist.  8,  n.  15. 

VOL.  I.  T Morgagni, 
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•Morgagni,  one  of  which  was  made  by  Val- 
salva(3)  eleven  by  himself(l)  (2)  (5)  (6)  (7) 
(®)  (9)  (10)  (l  l)  12)  (13),  and  one  by  one  of  his 
pupils(4), — in  that  made  by  Valsalva  it  is 
mentioned — that  the  brain  was  moist,  which 
seems  to  imply  that  it  was  soft  ; or,  at  least,  as 
no  such  thing  is  noticed,  we  may,  I think,  safely 
conclude  that  it  was  by  no  means  remarkably 
hard (3): — and  in  one  of  those  performed  by  Mor- 
gagni himself,  the  brain  and  cerebellum  were 
both  found  uncommonly  soft ; bnt  it  should  be 
noticed  that  in  this  case  the  patient  had  been  free 
from  insanity  for  some  little  time  before  his  death, 
and  was,  apparently,  killed  by  taking  a concluding 
dose  of  black  hellebore,  before  his  intended 
dismission,  as  cured,  from  confinement(io). — In 


(5)  In  a butcber  wb»  bad  been  insane  [siidtus']  for  fourteen 
months,  in  consequence,  as  was  supposed,  of  a love  potion  j 
and,  being  incapable  of  taking  proper  care  of  biraself,  was 
starved  to  death  by  the  severity  of  the  weather. — EphL  ti, 
n,  <5. 

'(■6)  In  a man  who  had  long  been  insane  \_stultus\,  and  died  of 
a lingering  fever. — Epist.  8,  n.  1 ] . 

(7)  In  a woman,  who  had  been  delivered  of  a child  the  year 
before,  without  any  relief  to  her  insanity.  She  usually  ran 
about  the  streets ; but  hurt  nobody.  Her  disorder  commenced 
about  nine  years  before,  on  her  lover  having  been  killed  on  the 
day  preceding  that  which  had  been  fixed  upon  for  their  mar- 
riage.— She  died  of  an  inflammation  of  the  breast. — Epist.  6, 

n.9. 


all 
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all  the  other  eleven  disse6Hons(  1 ) (2)— (4)  (5) 
(6)  (7)  (8)  (g)--(li)  (12)  (13)  the  brain  was 
found  more  or  less  hard ; generally  very  much 
so ; especially  in  its  medullary  substance : an(J 
the  cerebellum  in  seven  of  these  univei  sally 
soft,  in  two  very  generally  soft,  but  with  par-r 
tial  hardness  in  small  portions  of  the  rn^- 
dullary  substance,  (4)  (7)  and  in  two  univer-r- 
sally  firmer  than  ordinary  (g)  (13). — It  may 
also  be  worthy  of  notice,  that  in  one  case, 
where  the  cortical  substance  of  the  brain  was 
pretty  firm,  and  the  medullary  substance  every 

where 


(8)  In  a man  who  ha4  been  insane  {stnltus].—Epist,  8, 
n.  12. 

(9)  In  a woman  who  had  been  insane  [stuUa],  and  died  at 
about  a middle  age. — Epist.  dl,  n.  2. 

(10)  To  a man  about  fifty  years  of  age^  of  a good  habit  of 
body,  who  had  been  cured  in  an  infirmary  of  a melancholy  de- 
lirium, was  given  a dose  of  the  extraft  of  black  hellebore  be- 
fore his  intended  dismission:  it  purged  him  smartly,  and  all 
was  supposed  to  be  well:  but  in  the  evening,  about  seven  or 
eight  hours  after  he  had  taken  it,  he  was  seized  with  vomiting, 
and  pains  in  his  belly,  which,  by  taking  some  warm  broth, 
seemed  to  be  appeased  in  about  an  hour:  in  about  four 
hours  after  they  returned  again,  and  again  seemed  to  be  so 
milch  abated  in  less  than  an  hpur,  that  he  went  to  bed. 
With  all  his  straining,  and  vomiting,  he  had  brought  up  no- 
thing but  about  two  or  three  table  spoonfuls  of  blackish  green 
matter.  On  going  to  bed,  he  seemed  to  rest,  as  they  who  lay 
in  the  beds  near  him  heard  not  the  smallest  groaning,  or  sign 

T 2 of 
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where  exceedingly  hard,  the  latter  was  found 
not  so  white  as  usual  ; which  was  supposed  to 
be  owing  to  its  blood-vessels  being  uncommonly 
full,  as  the  discoloration  decreased  in  proportion 
as  the  dissection  receded  from  the  cortical  sub- 
stance (7).  In  this  subject,  also,  the  nerves, 
within  the  skull,  were  observed,  on  being  cut,  to 
be  firmer,  and  less  moist  than  common  (7).  The 


of  pain.  In  about  an  hour  some  kind  of  noise  was  heard  to 
come  from  him  by  the  attendants ; they  ran  to  him,  and  found 
him  dead. — On  dissedtion,  the  stomach,  and  oesophagus,  were 
observed  to  be  pretty  generally,  but  slightly,  inflamed ; the 
intestines  were  inflamed  in  many  parts,  but  less  so  than  the 
stomach  i and  the  large  intestines  were  less  inflamed  than  the 
small  ones,  excepting  the  rectum,  some  portions  of  which 
were  as  conspicuously  Inflamed  as  the  stomach. — But  there  was 
no  were  any  violent  inflammation.  The  spleen  was  some- 
thing larger  than  ordinary,  of  a rosy  colour  on  the  part  adjoin- 
ing to  the  stomach,  and  of  so  loose  a texture,  that,  on  dis- 
sedt'ng  it,  the  internal  contents  were  found  nearly  approaching 
to  a fluid  state.  The  gall,  as  seen  through  the  coats  of  the 
gall-bladder,  appeared  of  a pale  green  colour. — A small  quan- 
tity of  bloody  serum  flowed  out  on  taking  off  the  skull ; and  a 
little  blood  was  found  in  the  sinusses  of  the  dura  mater,  and 
in  the  larger  vessels  of  the  pia  mater  5 and  the  brain,  though 
the  dissedtion  was  performed  earlier  than  the  sixth  day  after 
death,  and  it  was  taken  out  with  the  greatest  care,  was  so  ex- 
ceedingly soft,  that  when  placed  upon  a table,  it  had  not 
sufficient  firmness,  excepting  a small  portion  just  at  the  en- 
trance into  the  third  ventricle,  to  retain  its  proper  form.  Tlie 
same  laxity  was  observed  in  the  cerebellum  j medulla  oblon- 
gata j and  in  the  pineal  gland,  which  was  somewhat  larger 
and  rounder  than  usual; — Epist.  5g,  n.  IJ. 

hardness, 
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hardness,  in  another  case,  was  found  to  extend 
to  the  beginning  of  the  spinal  marrow  ( 10}. 

In  the  coTpus  callosum,  instead  of  those  two 
protuberant  lines,  or  chords,  or  as  Lancisius 
calls  them,  longitudinal  nerves,  which  usually  run 
along  its  upper  and  posterior  surface,  in  one  sub- 
jedl  were  observed,  in  their  place,  two  rather 
deeply  indented  furrows  (5): — in  another,  the 
protuberance  consisted,  for  the  most  part,  of  a 
single  line,  which,  however,  in  one  place  divided, 
and  became  a double  one  (12) : — in  a third,  it  was 
one  simple  line  (13): — in  a fourth,  it  is  said  to  have 
been  in  its  perfedily  natural  state(  10): — and  in 
the  other  dissections  it  is  not  mentioned  at  all. 

The  pineal  gland  was,  in  some  subjects,  en- 
Iarged(9)(  10)(  1 3 ), more  globular  than  usual  ( 10), 
of  a soft  texture}  10),  and  of  a mucous  appear- 
ance(9)  (10): — in  one,  quite  flabby  and  wi- 
thered(8): — in  another,  fixed  to  its  place  by 
rather  long  medullary  roots  (4): — in  some  it  was 
of  a yellowish  brown  colour  ( 8 ) (13) : — and  it 
had  sometimes,  adhering  to  its  anterior  part, 
a quantity  of  a pale  yellow,  granulated,  mat- 
ter (4)  (5);  resembling,  in  appearance,  a con- 
geries of  small  stones(7)  ; which,  when  rubbed 
between  the  fingers,  was  found,  in  one  case, 
to  contain  something  like  grains  of  sand(  1 ) ; 

(ll)  In  a woman  who  had  been  insane  of  about 

forty  years  of  age,  and  who  had  died  of  a quinsy. — Epist.  8, 
J).  8. 

T 3 
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in  another  the  granulations  were  moderately 
hard  ; and  in  a third,  they  were  so  far  from  ap- 
J)roaching  to  the  nature  of  sand,  that  they  had 
Scarcely  any  perceptible  hardness(7). 

Water { 1)(2)  (4)  (6)  (7)  (p* ), orserum(3). 


was  frequently  found  in  the  venirichs  ( I ) ( 2 ) ( 4 ) ' 

(6)  (9*),  especially  in  the  lateral  ones  (l)  (2) 

(3)  (4)  (6),  and  between  the  two  lattiellas  which  < 

forni  the  septum  that  divides  them  (6),  some-  ^ 

times  -in  a large  (2)  (4),  and  Sometimes  only  i 

in  a small  fl)  (3)  (6)  (Q*)  quantity:  which 
was  either  limpid  ( 1 ),  or  turbid  (2) ; resembling 
serum  ( 1 ) (3),  or  of  a reddish  yellow  (4).— *JBut  [ 

sometimes  the  ventricles  were  quite  free  frOm  | 

water,  and  their  vessels  red  (7).-^WatCr,  of  va-  s 

rious  appearances,  was  also  observed  in  other 


parts  of  the  brain,  and  its  connexions.  J 

The  plexus  chor bides  was  sometimes  red  (2)  | 

(4);  and  sometimes  discoloured  (l)  (g) : — in  one  ) 

case  it  adhered  to  the  mouth  Of  the  opening  | 

^ which  leads  into  the  third  ventricle,  as  it  passed  | 

over  it,  and  stopped  it  up(g): — it  Was  in  two  in- 
stances (l)  (2)  beset  with  ^ hydatids  ; in  One  of 
which,  one  hydatid  was  as  big  as  a moderate-  , 


(12)  In  a man,  of  about  forty  years  of  age,  who,  after  be-  ; 

ing  made  a galley-slave,  became  at  first  hypochondriacal  5 and 
afterwards  insane  [ib/Zto],  but  was  cheerfully  so,  and  con- 
tinued in  that  state  about  ten  years,  when  he  grew  cacheftic^ 
his  whole  body  osdematous,  had  a difficulty  of  breathing,  and  .« 

died  in  the  hospital. — Epist,  61,  n.  5.  1 
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sized  grape,  with  vessels  running  along  its  coats 
as  large  as  those  of  the  adjoining  membrane  of 
the  plexus  ; and  in  one  instance  it  exhibited  four 
large,  yellow,  almost  spherical,  and  indurated, 
glands  (3). 

The  vessels  of  the  brain  were  in  some  cases  dis-^ 
tended  with  black  (4)  (8)  (lO),  and  fluid  blood  (2), 
both  in  its  substance,  on  the  sides  of  the  septum 
lucidum,  and  all  round  the  rest  of  the  sides  of  the 
great  lateral  ventricles  (2) : — and  in  others  with 
florid  blood  (7). — The  arteries  were  in  one  sub- 
jecl  observed  to  have  firmer  coats  than  usual  (4). 

In  one  case,  the  carotid  arteries,  and  the  ih~; 
ternal  jugular  veins,  in  the  neck,  were  larger 
than  ordinary(6): — in  another,  the  pericardium 
everywhere  adhered  to  the  heart  (5) : — in  another 
the  spleen  was  obstructed  ( 1 ) : — and  in  him  who 
died  by  taking  hellebore,  after  his  insanity  had 
left  him,  it  was  larger  than  usual,  of  a rosy  co- 
lour on  its  fiat  part,  which  lies  contiguous  to  the 
stomach  ; and  the  whole  was  of  so  loose  a texture, 
that,  when  cut  into,  its  contents  appeared  to  be 
in  a state  nearly  approaching  to  that  of  a fluid  (10). 

From  a view  of  the  above  enumeration  of  ap- 

(13)  In  a v/oman,  upwards  of  thirty  years  of  age,  who  was 
born  an  idiot  and  at  last  died  in  consequence  of  refu- 

sing all  nourishment. — Epist.  Ql,  n.  7. 

(9*)  In  this  case  a good  deal  of  water  had  flowed  from  the 
cavity  of  the  vertebrae,  on  separating  the  head  from  the  body, 
for  dissedion. — Epnt,  6l,  n.  2. 
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pearances  on  dissedtion,  as  exhibited  by  Mor- 
gagni, and  I am  not  conscious  that  any  thing 
material  has  been  omitted,  it  may  be  observed, 
that  he  confines  his  attention"  almost  entirely 
to  the  contents  of  the  head,  and  takes  very  little 
notice  of  the  abdominal  viscera,  some  or  other 
of  which  have  been  so  universally  esteemed  to 
be  the  seat,  and  fountain  of  the  atrabilis,  and 
melancholy  humour,  the  supposed  causes  of  hy- 
pochondriacal, and  of  most  other  sorts  of  in- 
sanity. Of  these  he  has  taken  even  less  notice 
than,  in  the  dissedlions  colledled  by  Bonetus, 
of  patients  who  died  melancholy,  is  taken  of 
the  state  of  the  brain.  It  is  true,  it  was  not 
always  in  his  power  to  examine  the  contents  of 
the  abdomen  ; and  he  laments  the  misfortune ; 
which  he  could  no  more  avoid,  or  remedy,  than 
the  defedlive  account  which  his  imperfedl  infor- 
mation usually  obliges  him  to  give  of  the  disor- 
der ; or  than  Bonetus  could  help  the  loose  and 
slovenly  description?^  and  imperfedt  memoran- 
dums, which  he  often  met  with  in  the  writers 
from  whom  he  colledted.— These  omissions,  howr 
ever,  must  be  considered  as  capital  defedts  in 
both. 

If  the  appearances  on  dissedlion,  observed  in 
the  contents  of  the  skull  of  such  as  had  been  in- 
sane, of  which  I have  just  given  a synoptic  view 
from  these  two  eminent  w’riters,  be  compared 
with  those  which  have  been  inet  with  after  other 
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t!iseases  which  principally  afFe61,  or  at  least  derive 
their  origin  from  the  head,  but  have  not  been 
accompanied  with  the  smallest  symptom  of  insa- 
nity ; it  will  be  perceived  that  scarcely  a single  ap- 
pearance has  occurred  in  the  one  case,  which  has 
not  likewise  been  found  in  the  other ; as  may 
be  seen  by  consulting,  in  Bonetus,  the  sedlions 
which  treat— on  the  liead-ach(l) — on  the  apo- 
plexy (2), — on  the  various  kinds  of  sleepy  affec- 
tions (3), — on  the  catalepsy  (4),  — on  terrifying 
dreams,  and  the  night-mare  (5), — on  preterna- 
tural watchings  (6), — on  the  phrenitis  and  para- 
phrenitis  (7), — on  the  depravation,  and  abolition, 
of  the  imagination,  reason,  and  memory  (8), — 
on  the  vertigo  (Q), — on  the  epilepsy  (10), — on  con- 
vulsions ( I ] ),  — on  stupidity,  torpor,  trembling, 
&c.(12), — on  the  palsy(l3), — and  some  others ; — 
by  consulting  the  corresponding  epistles  of  Mor- 


(1)  Lib.  i.  § 1,  tom.i.  p.  1. 

(2)  Lib.  i.  §2,  tom.i  p,  77- 

(3)  Lib.  i.  § 3,  tom.  i,  p.  148. 

(4)  Lib.  i.  § 4,  tom.  i.  p.  176. 

(5)  Lib.  i.  § 5,  tom.  i.  p.  180. 

(6)  Lib.  i.  § 6,  tom.  i.  p.  183. 

(7)  Lib.  i.  § 7,  tom.  i.  p.  187- 

(8)  Lib.  I.  § 10,  tom.  i.  p.  253. 

(9)  Lib.  i.  § 11,  tom.i.  p.  262. 

(10)  Lib.  i.  § 12,  tom.  i.  p.  271. 

(11)  Lib.  i.  § 13,  tom.  i.  p.  305. 

(12)  Lib.  i.  § 14,  tom.  i.  p.  344. 

(13)  Lib.  i.  § 15,  tom.  i.  p.  354. 
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GAGNi'^ and  by  comparing  the  whole  with  the 
appearances,  just  exhibited  from  them  both,  on 
the  dissedtion  of  insane  subjedts. 

No  one  was  more  sensible  of  the  uncertainty 
arising  from  this  similarity  of  appearances  in  the 
brain,  and  its  appendages,  after  so  many  diffe- 
rent disorders,  than  Morgagni  himself ; who, 
though  much  inclined  to  believe  that  the  uncom- 
mon hardness  of  the  brain,  which  so  frequently 
occurred  to  him,  was  more  than  accidental, 
and  had  no  inconsiderable  share  in  the  produc- 
tion of  insanity,  had  yet  too  much  accuracy,  and 
candour,  not  to  perceive,  and  to  acknowledge, 
that  this  disorder  had  sometimes  existed  where 
no  such  hardness  could  be  discovered  ; and  that 
there  were  many  examples  of  this  unusual  hard- 
ness of  the  brain  without  any  preceding  insa- 
nity'. But  that  his  opinion  relative  to  the  com- 
parative importance  of  the  several  appearances 
on  dissedlion,  as  they  may  seem  to  have  some 
agency  in  the  produdfion  of  insanity,  may  be  better 
understood,  I shall  here  give  a concise  abridg- 
ment of  his  observations  on  his  own,  and  some 
other  dissedfions,  of  insane  subjedfs  ; in  which  it 
will  be  perceived  that  the  illustrious  writer,  on 
some  occasions,  still  uses  the  terms  fatuiis,  fatui~ 


^ De  Sedibus  et  Causis  Moibor.  Epist  1,  2,  3,4,  5,6,  f, 
8,  g,  10,  11,  &c.  Operura  tom.  ill.  p.  1 — 84. 

' Epist.  8,  n.  18,. 
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fas,  stultus,  and  stultitia,  with  a degree  of  lati-. 
tilde,  but  that  he  seems  commonly  to  employ 
the  latter  as  generally  expressive  of  insanity, 
and  the  former  to  signify  a state  of  idiotism. 

' (l)  He  remarks  that  if  his  own  dissedtions  be 
compared  with  those  of  others,  it  will  be  found' 
that,  of  the  appearances  which  they  have  described, 
some  he  had  never  seen,  others  rarely,  others  often, 
and  some  always. 

That  he  had  never  seen  the  pia  mater  forget 
to  insinuate  itself  between  the  convolutions  of  the 
brain ; — that  he  had  never  seen,  nor  indeed  did  he 
ever  expedl  to  see,  worms  in  the  brain ; — and 
that  he  had  never  seen  an  induration  of  the  dura 
mater,  though  Baglivi^  asserts  that  in  two  ma- 
niacs whom  he  had  dissedted  at  Naples,  he  had 
found  the  dura  mater  as  hard  as  a board,  and 
almost  as  dry;  though  M.  Littre",  and  M. 
Geopfroy'’,  had  each  observed  both  the  mem- 
branes of  the  brain,  the  former  of  these  gentle- 
men in  one  case,  harder  and  more  compadt,  and 
the  latter,  in  another,  thicker  and  firmer,  than 
was  natural ; not  to  mention  that  (jeoffroy 
found  the  falx  at  the  same  time,  almost  covered 

(l)  Epist,  8,  n.  13,  and  14. 

^ Specim,  Libri  primi  de  Fibra  Motrice,  cap.  v.  Coroll.  10, 
Operum,  p.  287- 

* Memoires  de  I’Acad.  Royale  de  Sciences,  Ann.  1705, 
p,  40— 47. 

Ibid,  Ann, *  *706,  p.  66:^. 
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with  bony  laminge:  — though  Alexander  Ca- 
MERARius‘,  and  the  celebrated  Van  Swieten^ 
had  also  noticed  this  firmness,  and  unusual  thick- 
ness of  one,  or  both,  meninges;  the  origin  of 
which,  he  tells  us,  he  should  be  Inclined  to  attri- 
bute to  the  violence,  or  long  continuance  of  the 
delirium,  did  not  he  know  that  it  had  been  ob- 
served by  Wepfer’'  after  melancholy  deliriums  ; 
— by  King'  after  idiotism  \_fatuitas]; — ^by  others'”, 
— and  by  himself", — in  the  disseclion  of  such 
as  had  been  of  a sound  mind. — ^That,  however, 
he  found  it  less  unfrequent  in  maniacs  than  those 
large  glands  observed  by  Valsalva"  in  the  ven- 
tricles of  the  brain  ; though  something  similar 
had  been  remarked  in  the  ventricles  of  some  who 
had  died  melancholy'’. — Nor  did  he  ever  chance 
to  discover  those  cavities  replete  with  water,  or 
any  yellow  corpuscle,  in  the  medullary  substance 
of  the  brain,  observed  by  Santorinus''  in  two 


* Disput.  de  Apospasm.  Piae  Matris. 
j Comment.  § 1121. 

Au£t.  Hist.  Apopledt.  Hist.  15,  p.  375. 

* A&.  Lipsiens.  Ann.  K58S.  Mens.  Mail,  p.  234,  from  the 
Philosophical  Transadlions  for  December  1086,  Numb.  185, 
p.  228. 

“ Sepulchret.  lib.  i.  § 1,  Obs.  1.  tom,  i.  p.  1. 

® Epist.  5,  n.  6,  and  Epist.  4Q,  n,  10, 

® Epist.  8,  n.  2. 

p Wepfer.  loco  citato,  et  Histoir.  de  I’Acad.  R.  des  Sci- 
ences, Ann.  1700,  p.  49. 

1 Obs.  Anatom,  c.  ii.  § 5. 
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old  men,  one  of. whom  was  an  \6\oi\_fatuus],  and 
the  other  rather  insane  [leviter  stultui\. — Much 
less  did  he  meet  with  the  brain  of  a smaller  size 
than  it  should  be,  as  was  observed  in  several  idiots 
[fatui~\  by  Willis',  Kerckringius',  and  King'. 

That  he  had  rarely,  and  indeed  only  once, 
seen,  in  the  body  of  an  insane  person  \stidlus~\^ 
those  deep  furrows  in  the  corpus  callosum“, — air- 
bubbles  in  the  blood-vessels  of  the  brain,  — or 
the  medullary  substance  rather  of  a brown  colour, 
— appearances  which  %vere  probably  merely  ac- 
cidental: since  Lancisius''  had -observed  quite 
the  reverse  of  the  last-mentioned,  having  found 
the  substance  of  the  brain,  in  an  idiot  [Jatziusj 
whiter  than  ordinary. 

Sepulchret.  lib.  i.  § lOj  Obs.  3,  p,  10,  tom.  i.  p.  25S, 

258. 

’ Ibid.  Obs.  5,  p.  257. — Kerckeingii  Obs.  Anat.  Rar. 
Obs.  35,  p.  76. 

‘ AiSt.  Lips,  loco  citato. 

“ See  farther  observations  on  the  appearances  of  the  corpus 
callosum,  in  Epist.  61,  n.  6. — Sauvages  has  a species  of 
amentia,  which  he  calls,  after  Platerus,  amentia  a tumore, 
and  which  he  illustrates  by  the  case  of  a soldier,  who,  in  three 
years  after  receiving  a violent  blow  on  the  head,  became 
affefted  with  this  kind  of  insanity.  On  opening  his  skull,  a 
large,  globular,  tumor,  of  an  intermediate  texture  between 
that  of  a scirrhus,  and  a fungus,  of  about  the  size  of  a small 
onion,  was  found  upon  the  corpus  callosum  j and  there  w^as 
water  in  the  ventricles. — Nosolog,  Method.  Class  viii.  Gen.  xviii. 
Spec.  4,  tom.  hi.  Part  i.  p.  37S.-”See  Simpson  on  Vital  and 
Animal  Actions,  p.  222. 

» Dissert.  Var,  vh. 
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But  that  he  had  often  seen  the  vessels  of  the 
brain  distended  with  blood;  water  under  the 
membranes,  or  in  the  ventricles  ; — and  probably 
might  not  unfrequently  have  met  with  a large, 
or  scirrhous,  spleen,  if,  besides  opening  the  heads 
of  the  insane,  he  had  always  had  leisure  to  in- 
spe6l  the  other  viscera.— That  al!  these  appear- 
ances were  observed  in  one  maniac  by  Hoyerus"'  ; 

■ — that  Van  Swieten’^  found  the  vessels  of  the 
brain  distended  with  pitchy,  and  exceedingly 
black  blood,  in  a w’oman  who  had  been  melan- 
choly ; — that  Fabricius^  often  observed  in  ma- 
niacs the  plexus  choroides  turgid  and  inflated 
that  not  only  Kino'',  and  others,  have  observed 
plenty  of  water  in  the  brains  of  idiots  ^fatui\  ; but 
Wepper“  in  that  of  a woman  who  had  been  trou- 
bled with  melancholy ; and  others  referred  to  by 
Van  Swieten,  in  maniacs'’ ; — and  Hoyerus', 
when  mentioning  that  he  had  found  scirrhous 
spleens  in  several  who  had  died  of  intermittent 
fevers,  observes  that  he  generally  learned  upon 
inquiry,  that  such  persons  had  formerly  been  sub- 
jedl  to  violent  melancholy  deliriums.-— That  he  , 


* Adi.  N.  C;  vol.  iv.  Obs.  39. 

* Comment.  § 1010.  2.  vers.  fin. 

* Idese  Anat.  Pradl.  § 4. 

* Loco  citato. 

® IjOco  citato. 

^ Comment.  § 1124. 

Adi.  Nat,  Curios,  vol.  v.  Obs.  68. 
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was  Dot,  however,  ignorant,  that  in  three  in- 
stances where  the  melancholy  delirium  had  been 
so  violent  as  to  occasion  suicide,  the  spleen  was 
neither  hard,  nor  large,  was  in  one  of  them  even 
much  less  than  usual‘,  and  that  Heistek%  who 
dissedled  tw'o  out  of  the  three,  found  the  pan- 
creas, and  the  bile,  and  not  the  spleen,  in  a state 
of  disease — That  he  had  very  often,  to  wit,  four 
times,  met  with  a diseased  pineal  gland*^ : 

And  seven  times,  that  is  always,  with  a hard- 
ness of  the  brain”. 

(2)  He  farther  observes  that  stony  concretions 
are  in  no  part  of  the  brain  so  frequently  met  with, 
as  in  the  pineal  gland : and  that  he  had  more  fre- 
quently seen  them  in  those  who  had  been  insane 

**  Ephem.  Nat.  Curios.  Cent.  7.  Obs.  QO. 

* Earuncl.  Cent.  6.  Obs.  28. 

^ Vide  etiam  Epist.  1.  n.  10.  See  more  relative  to  the  dis- 
eased state  of  the  pineal  gland.  In  Epist.  Gi,  n.  3. 

« He  met  with  several  other  cases  of  insanity,  or  idiotism, 
after  this j which  are  inserted  in  Epist.  8,  n.  15,  5g,  n.  15, 
61,  n.  2,  5,  7j  which  with  that  of  Valsalva,  Epist.  8,  n.  2, 
make  in  all  thirteen  5 in  eleven  of  which  the  brain  was  found 
more  or  less  hard,  at  least  in  the  medullary  substance.  See 
above,  p.  31,  in  the  text. 

Sauvages  mentions  an  Instance  of  what  he  calls,  after  Bel- 
lini, melancholia  attonita,  in  which,  on  dissedion,  he  found 
every  part  of  the  body  remarkably  destitute  of  moisture,  tlie 
blood  viscid,  and  the  brain  exceedingly  firm  and  compad. — 
Nosolog.  Method.  Class viii.  Gen.  19,  Spec.  6,  tom.  iii.  Parti, 
p.  387. 

(2)  Epist.  8,  n.  16. — See  also  note^  in  this  page. 

[stultf], 
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\stuhf\,  than  in  others: — and  that  King’’,  in  an 
idiot  [fatuus^,  and  Berlingerius  Gipseus’,  in 
one  who  bad  become  quite  stupid  through  an  ex- 
traordinary defe£t  of  memory,  had  found  it  entirely 
changed  into  stone. — That  it  was  liable  to  other 
diseases,  which  had,  likewise,  sometimes  been 
observed  in  the  dissection  of  such  as  had  been  » 

insane  — that  Lancisius-’ had  remarked 

it,  in  the  idiot  p fatuus~^  already  mentioned,  who  \ 

was  thirty-six.  years  of  age,  so  smaH  as  scarcely 
to  be  equal  in  size  to  a hemp-seed ; — that  him- 
selP  had  seen  it  in  one  who  had  been  insane  [stul- 
tus~\,  quite  flabby  and  emaciated; — and  that  it 
was  found,  on  the  contrary,  to  be  more  solid  than  i 

usual,  and  perfectly  red,  in  the  case  of  a maniac 
related  by  Zwingerus’. 

(3)  That  though  in  the  Sepulchretum  there  is 
only  one  instance  of  that  hardness  of  the  brain 
which  had  always  occurred  to  him  in  disse6tions  of 
the  insane  \stulti\  ; yet  there  are  not  wanting 
similar  observations  which  deserve  to  be  produced. 

— That  M.  Littre,  and  M.  Geoffroy,  had 
observed  the  substance  of  the  brain,  in  the  two 
maniacs  already  mentioned,  much  firmer  than 


’’  Loco  supra  citato. 

' Apud  CoNTULUM  de  Lapid.  Podagr,  &c.  c.  v. 

^ Loco  supra  citato. 

^ Epist.  8,  n.  12. 

* Sepulchret.  § 9,  Addit.  Obs.  1,  tom.  i.  p.  247. 

(3)  Epist.  viii.  n.  17>  18. 

usual. 
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Usual,  while  the  cerebellum  had  nearly  its  natural 
softness: — that  Lancisius  had  found  the  whole 
substance  of  the  brain  more  compa6l  than  ordi- 
nary, and  the  corpus  callosum  rather  hard,  in  the 
idiot  fatuus]  repeatedly  referred  to  ; — that 
Santorinus,  in  the  case  of  the  idiot  [ fatuus~\ 
already  quoted,  had  found  the  brain  so  much 
firmer  than  common,  as  enabled  him  to  distin- 
guish, and  examine,  some  of  its  parts  with  greater 
accuracy  than  he  could  otherwise  have  done : — and 
that  Boerhaave  probably  alluded  to  some  other 
observations,  besides  the  one  mentioned  in  the 
Sepulchretum,  when  he  asserted  that  the  brain  of 
maniacs  had  been  found,  on  dissection,  to  be 
dry,  hard,  and  friable,  and  its  cortical  substance 
of  a yellow  colour”. — ^That  it  may  farther  be  re- 
marked, that  though  the  brain  be  observed  to 
be  hard,  as  it  was  in  a very  eminent  degree  in 
the  case  described  by  Geoffroy,  as  well  as  in  the 
single  one  related  by  Bonetus,  yet  some  parts, 
and  especially,  those  about  the  ventricles,  and  the 
basis  of  the  brain,  are  usually  found  softer,  and 
moister,  than  natural. 

He  then  mentions  several  instances  of  uncom- 
mon hardness  of  the  brain,  in  young,  as  well 


Aphorism.  1121. — See  two  more  instances  of  this  hard- 
ness of  the  brain  in  insane  subjedts,  from  Gunzius’s  Prolusio 
de  Lapillis  Glandulae  Pinealis  in  quinque  mente  alienatis  inven- 
tis  5 with  some  observations  relative  to  the  cause  of  madness,  in 
Epist.  6l,  n,  8. 

VOL.  G 
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as  old  people ; in  the  latter  of  whom,  as  he 
observes,  Haller"  tells  us  the  brain  is  always 
hard,  and  thence  accounts  for  their  imbecility  of 
mind,  and  defedl  of  memory;  who,  notwithstand- 
ing this  preternatural  state  of  that  organ,  so 
common  in  insane  persons,  had  not  the  smallest 
degree  of  insanity  : and  adds,  that,  on  the  con- 
trary, insanity  [stuhitia]  may  even  exist  with- 
out this  hardness  of  the  brain,  and  that  it  has  been 
found  even  remarkably  soft  and  flabby,  not  only  in 
those  dissedlions  of  idiots  related  by  Tulpius", 
Kerckringius'’,  King%  and  Scheidius’’  ; but 
very  commonly,  as  the  latter  asserts,  in  insane  ' 
subjedls,  as  he  had  not  unfrequently  observed  in 
the  dissedtion  of  maniacs. 

The  great  Dr.  Haller*  was  fully  sensible  of 
the  uncertainty  arising  from  this  similarity  of 
appearances  after  such  different,  and  sometimes 
opposite  diseases.  Being  persuaded  that  much 
useful  information,  relative  to  the  destination  and 
offices  of  the  several  parts  of  the  brain,  might 
be  derived  from  a knowledge  of  the  corporeal 

" Ad  Praeledlion.  Boerhaavii,  § 475,  not.  g. 

® Sepulchret.  lib.  i.  § 10,  Obs.  l6,  tom.  i.  p.  25g. — ^Tul- 
pii  Obs.  Med.  lib.  i.  cap.  xxvii.  p.  51. 

p Sepulchret.  ib.  Obs.  5.  tom.  i,  p.  257* — Kekckringu 
Obs.  Anat.  Obs.  35,  p.  76. 

^ Loco  citato. 

*■  De  duobus  Ossiculis,  &c.  qu.  4. 

‘ Halleri  Element.  Physiolog.  lib,  xvii,  § J,  tons.  v. 
p.  571— -574. 
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causes  found  to  exist  in  that  organ  on  the  dis- 
sediion  of  maniacs,  and  idiots,  he  took  some 
pains  to  colledt,  with  that  view,  the  histories  of 
all  dissedtions  of  this  sort  which  fell  in  his  way. 
But  his  success,  he  informs  us,  was  not  equal  to 
his  expedlations : the  number  of  such  histories, 
besides  those  for  which  we  have  lately  been  in- 
debted to  Morgagni,  being  very  few;  and  hav- 
ing had  no  opportunity  of  dissedting  insane  sub- 
jedts  himself. — He  ventures,  however,  from  these 
scanty  sources,  to  give  the  following  general 
view  of  the  appearances  on  dissedlion  in  the  several 
kinds  of  delirium. 

“ In  febrile  delirium  the  vessels  of  the  pia  ma- 
ter have  been  found  full  of  blood  (l), — a coa- 
gulated jelly  has  been  observed  under  the  dura 
mater  (2), — the  brain  has  been  hard  (3), — an  ery- 
sipelas, which  had  left  some  other  part,  has  been 
discovered  upon  the  brain,  and  dura  mater,  and 
the  cortical  substance  of  the  brain  appeared  red 
and  inflamed  (4), — and  scales,  or  fragments  of 
bones  have  been  found  pressing  upon  the  brain (5). 
In  drunkenness,  which  is  a species  of  delirium, 
the  blood-vessels  of  the  optic  nerve,  and  of  the 
retina,  have  been  visible  to  the  naked  eye  (6). 

(1)  Morgagni  de  Sed.  et  Caus.  Morb.  I.  p.  53,  54,  40. 

(2)  Morgagn.  p.  49. 

(3)  Idem.  p.  80,  5Q,  cum  cerebellum  mollius  esset. 

(4)  Stork  arm.  I.  p.  lOl. 

(5)  Manne  Obs.  p.  122. 

(6)  CowPER  ad  f.  28,  append. 

u2  ‘Hn 
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In  the  hydrophobia,  a disorder  of  a similar 
nature,  the  brain  has  been  observed  to  be  drier 
than  usual  (7), — the  blood  rather  concreted  ; and 
vessels  of  the  membranes  of  the  brain  distended 
with  blood  (8). 

“ The  phrenitis  has  often  appeared  to  arise  from 
an  inflammation  of  the  pia  mater  (9), — of  the 
brain  ( 1 0),  — and  of  the  cerebellum  (11),  — from 
water  in  the  brain  (l  2), — from  an  unusual  quan- 
tity of  blood  in  the  brain,  and  its  membranes  (13), 
— and  from  an  abscess  in  the  brain  (14). 

In  mania  the  brain  has  been  dry  (15), — 
hard  ( 1 6), — and  friable  ; — there  has  been  a con- 
gestion of  blood  in  the  brain  or  its  membranes  (17) 
— part  of  the  brain  has  been  consumed,  and  the 


(7)  Morgagni  p.  61,  §3, 

(8)  Idem.  p.  62,  63. 

(g)  Bonet.  Obs.  4,  5,  p,  17,  18,  ip,  30.  Sanguine  plenae 
meninges  Morgagni  I.  p.  51,  52. 

(10)  Bonet.  Obs.  7,  11,  12,  17,  21,  24,  25,  32,  33,  36. 
Mead  of  Poisons,  p.  I3p,  in  hydrophobo  G.  v.  Swieten  « 
Conf.  L.  X.  p.  218. 

(11)  Bonet.  Obs.  5. 

(12)  Idem.  Obs.  16,  27,  28.  Rioha  Const.  Epid.  III. 
p.  114.  34,  &c.  Willis  Anim.  brut.  p.  307.  Gdatinosa 
concrementa  secundum  vasa  pise  membranse  Morg.  I.  p.  4p,  5 1 . 

(13)  Bonet.  Conf.  L.  X.  1,  c. 

(14)  L.X.  l.c. 

(15)  Bonet.  Obs.  1. 

(16)  Morgagni  T.  p.  55,  56,  non  cerebelli. 

(17)  Idem.  Obs.  26.  Mekel.  1.  c.  In  meninges  Barrere 
Obs.  p.  52,  seqq.  ' 


rest 
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rest  soft  and  macerated  (18 — there  have  been 
glandular  substances  in  the  plexus  choroides  ( 1 9), 
— the  carotid  arteries  have  been  ossified  (20j, — ■ 
and  worms  have  been  found  in  the  brain  (21). 

“ In  hypochondriacs  the  brain  has  been  hard- 
er (22) — and  drier  than  natural ; — the  blood  has 
been  coagulated  in  the  longitudinal  sinus  ; in  the 
pia  mater,  it  has  been  of  a pitchy  blackness  (23) ; 
— the  vessels  of  the  brain  have  been  distend- 
ed (24) ; — and  there  has  been  water  in  the  ven- 
tricles (25). — In  the  nostalgia,  which  is  a kind 
of  melancholy,  the  vessels  of  the- brain  and  cere- 
bellum have  been  surprisingly  distended  (26). 

“ In  idiotism  the  head  has  been  observed  to 
have  an  unnatural  form  (27), — as  when  the  skull 
has  been  compressed  (28)  : — the  dura  mater  has 
been  livid,  putrid,  and  inflamed  (29) ; the  brain 

(18)  Ingram  Cases,  p.  iOl, 

(19)  Morgagni  I.  p.  54, 

(aol  Harmes  cas.  mania. 

(21)  Bo  NET.  Ohs.  7. 

(22)  Schmiedel  de  perlcard.  &c. 

(23)  G.  V.  SwiETEN  III.  p.  2G4. 

(24)  Barrere  in  nostalgia  ed  II.  Obs.  5,  p.  20,  Ob.  6, 
p,  24.  Lotu;h  C.  IV  L.  HI.  Obs.  3. 

(25)  Barrere  ibid. 

(26)  Idem.  1.  c.  Obs.  6,  p.  24. 

(27)  Addit.  ad  Obs.  4. 

(28)  Hied.  Cent.  III.  Obs.  21. 

(29)  Lieutaud  precis,  p.  209.  Fanton  Obs.  25.  Bo- 
jJET.  Obs.  8,  ly,  compadlum.  Lancis.  de  sede  cogitant. 
p.  158,  159, 

u 3 
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exceedingly  dry  ; mishaped  (30) ; — replete  with 
blood  (3 1); — remarkably  soft  (32), — or,  on  the 
contrary,  remarkably  hard  (33) ; — a scirrhous  tu- 
mor has  been  observed  upon  the  corpus  cal- 
losum (34), — or  in  other  parts,  compressing  the 
brain  (35) ; — vesicles  in  the  corpus  callosum  (36) ; 

' — scirrhous  tumors  in  the  plexus  choroides(37) ; 
—the  brain  less  than  natural  (38),  — inflamed, 
and  corroded  (39), — a good  deal  of  water  in  the 
brain  (40) ; — a dropsy  in  the  brain  (4 1 ) — *a  stone 


(30)  Pozzi,  p.  88. 

(31)  Bonet.  Obs,  11.  Forst.  de  sensib.  intern,  p.  56. 
Barrere  ed.  nov.  ex  hyoscyami  radice,  p.  54,  seqq. 

(32)  Bonet.  Obs.  2,  5,  16,  L,  X.  p.  318.  Histoir.  de 
I'Acad.  1705.  Obs.  17>  1704.  Obs.  12.  Cum  glandula  pltui- 
taria  magna,  memoria  deleta  et  judicium  destruftum  Vieus- 
SENS  nov.  syst.  vas.  fin. 

(33)  Morgag.  I.  p.  55. 

(34)  Bonet.  Obs.  4.  Plater,  Obs.  51.  Wepfer  de 
Apoplex.  p.  277.  Bauhin.  Theatr.  p.  305. 

(35)  Duverney  de  I’ouie,  p.  100.  Flaivierding  de  Apo- 
plex. 

(36)  Obs.  12,  aut  in  cerebro.  Opusc.  scientif.  III.  p.  l62. 

(37)  Boehmek,  1.  c. 

(38)  Bonet.  Obs.  9,  10.  Ad  tertiam  partem  consumtura 
cum  aqua  inter  meninges,  King  Phil.  Coll.  1686. 

(39)  Rumler,  1.  c.  Coiter,  p.  Ill, 

(40)  Santorin.  p.  54.  Boehmer,  prsef,  fascic.  I.  p.  xvh 
xvii.  Bonet,  Obs.  1,4,  7,  13,  14,  15,  20.  Chxfflet  Obs. 
Hue  historia  surdi  et  muti,  qui  auditum  recuperavit,  cum 
aqua  de  aure  effluxisset. — Histoire  de  I'Academie  des  Sciences, 
1703,  p.  18. 

(41)  L.  X.  p.  319. 

in 
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in  one  of  the  ventricles  (42), — and  in  the  falx  (43) ; 
— the  pineal  gland  beset  with  stones  (44), — be- 
come scirrhous  (45), — or  assuming  a bony  appear- 
ance (46) ; — and  various  disorders  of  the  brain, 
as  tumors  of  the  glands,  &c.  (47)” 

He  adds  that — from  these  few  observations, 
for  which  we  are  chiefly  indebted  to  Morgagni, 
but  little  certainty  can  be  derived : since  it  not  only 
frequently  happens  that  we  can  discover  no  disorder 
in  the  bodies  of  maniacs  (48),  or  even  of  such  as 
have  been  totally  insensible  (4Q) ; but  where  we 
do,  we  are  so  far  from  being  able  to  perceive  a 
uniform  connexion  between  any  one  disorder  of 
the  mind,  and  some  corresponding  preternatural 
state  of  the  contents  of  the  skull,  that  the 
very  same  appearances  are  exhibited  after  the  most 
opposite  disorders,  idiotism,  and  phrenzy:  which 
last  seeming  inconsistency  may  possibly  appear 
less  extraordinary,  if  we  consider  the  symptoms 


(42)  Bonet.  Obs.  5.  Mekel,  ib.  p.  Q4. 

(43)  Vater  propr.  ad  disp.  Ziegenhorn, 

(44)  Mekel,  Mem.  de  Berlin.  T.  X.  p.  93.  King,  1.  c. 
Gunz,  lap.  gland,  pinealis,  in  quinque  hominibus.  In  ventri- 
culo  cerebri  Mekel. 

(45)  L.  X.  p.  319. 

(46)  Duverney,  ibid. 

(47)  Idem  Mem.  avant  1699,  II.  p.  25.  Fanton.  ad 
Pacch.  p.  112.  Opusc.  III.  p.  182. 

(48)  Frank.  Anmerk.  T.  V.  p.  281.  Willis  de  cerebro, 
p.  188.  ed.  8.  Mekel,  1.  c. 

(49)  Home  Med.  Fafts,  p.  53. 
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of  drunkenness,  and  phrenzy,  in  which  v;e  may 
observe  that  the  very  same  cause  produces  at 
first  deliiium,  and  afterwards,  as  the  disorder 
advances,  drowsiness,  and  insensible  stupor.  This, 
however,  seems  evident,  that  in  the  disorders 
of  the  mind,  the  brain  and  its  connexions  are 
usually  afFedled:  and  when,  in  some  rare  in- 
stances, we  can  discover  no  disease  of  these  parts, 
we  may  conclude,  either  that  it  is  seated  in  their 
very  elementary  particles,  or  has  not  been  sought 
for  with  sufficient  patience  and  attention.” 

' To  add  to  this  uncertainty  which  attends  our 
inquiries  into  the  several  specific  states  of  the 
brain  respedlively  produdtive  of  the  several  sorts 
of  insanity,  or  other  depravations,  or  defedls,  of 
the  mental  operations,  it  may  be  remarked,  that 
there  are  instances  upon  record  of  a total  destruc- 
tion of  that  organ  by  disease,  without  any  con- 
sequent injury  to  the  faculties  or  the  mind.  These 
instances  are  indeed  as  rare,  as  they  are  unac- 
countable, and  ought  rather,  perhaps,  to  be 
considered  as  anomalies  which  we  cannot  analyse, 
than  as  objedtions  to  the  dodlrine  of  the  ge- 
neral agency  of  the  brain  in  the  produdtion  of  sen- 
sation, of  voluntary  potion,  and  of  the  other 
perceptions  and  operations  of  the  mind.  Indeed, 
numberless  clear,  and  decisive  fadls,  forbid  us  to 
conclude  with  the  late  ingenious  Dr.  Simson — 
“ that  no  bowel  is  more  frequently  mutilated,  and 
even  quite  destroyed,  with  less  injury  to  the  eco- 
nomy, 
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nomy,  than  the  brain* * — or  that  sense  and 
motion  are  not”  usually  “ derived  from  that  or- 
gan" — .or  that  the  objet5lions  arising  from  these 
extraordinary  phsenomena  against  the  utility  of 
the  brain  in  the  performance  of  these  necessary 
offices  of  animal  life,  and  in  the  exercise  of  the 
various  faculties  of  the  mind,  are  not  equally  valid, 
or  indeed  much  more  so,  against  his  singular 
opinion,  founded  chiefly  upon  these  objections, 
that  the  sole  use  of  the  brain  is  to  “ keep  stores 
for  the  equal  and  ready  supplies  of  nourishment 
promiscuously  to  every  part”  of  the  body''. 

Several  instances  of  the  defedl,  destrudtion, 
and  ossification  of  the  brain,  may  be  seen  related 
at  length,  and  others  referred  to,  in  this  ingeni- 
ous physician’s  inquiry  how  far  the  vital  and  ani- 
mal adtions  of  the  more  perfedt  animals  can  be 
accounted  for  independent  of  the  brain"'.  To 
which  may  be  added  one  given  by  Bonetus’*,  and 
extradfed  from  Platerus,  in  which  the  brain  was 
converted  into  a thick  white  fluid  pultaceous  sub- 
stance, or  as  he  in  another  place  describes  it, 
into  a fluid  substance  of  the  colour,  and  coii- 


* Inquiry,  p.  224. 

“ Ibid.  p.  228. 

''  Ibid.  p.  228. 

''  Ibid.  p.  224,  225,  220,  and  25g. 

* Sepulchret.  lib.  i.  § 2.  Obs.  54,  tom.  i.  p.  123. 
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sistence  of  cream’',  which  was  perceived  to  fluc- 
tuate on  taking  off  the  upper  part  of  the  skull, 
and  flowed  out  when  the  dura  mater  was  cut 
through. 


y Prax.  Medic,  lib.  i.  cap.  ii.  tom.  i.  p.  22. 
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